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CHAPTER r. 

London, the metropolis of England^ and the seat 
of the British goYemmeot, is situated ia lat. 51 deg» 
31 min. N. beiog 300 miles south-west of Cbpenhagen^ 
400 miles south of Edinburgh, ^70 mileB, south-east of 
Dublin, 1 90 west of Amsterdam^ 660 north'-west of 
Vienna, 225 north-west of Paris, 790 south-west of 
Stockholm, 690 north-east of Madrid, 850 north-west of 
Lisbon, 1360 notth-wejst of Constantinople, and 1414 
south-west of Moscow. 

This citj was by the Romans first called Londinium or 
Lundinum, as we find in Tacitus, Ptolemy, Antoninus, 
and Ammianus. That name was afterwards changed into 
Augusta; in honour, as some say, of Helena Angusta, the 
mother of Constantine the Great ; while others think it 
more probable that it had this name from the second le- 
gion, whose peculiar title was.Augusta; and some ima» 
gine that the honourable appellation of Augusta was cou- 
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ferred upon this city by the Romans, as upon other prin- 
cipal cities of their empire, on account of its beiivE grown 
up to be the capital of their British province. How long 
the name of Augusta prcTailed, is not now certainlj 
known : but after the establishment of the Saxons we find 
no more mention of Augusta. . It was then called Caer 
Lundain, Lundoun Byrig, Lunden Ceadter, Lunden-wye^ 
Lundenne, Lunden-berb, or Lnndenburg ; since the con- 
quest the records call it Londinia, Lundonia, Londine^ 
Londres ; and, for several ages past, it has been called 
London, a manifest corruption from Tacitus*s Londinium.. 
The most probable derivation of these names appears to 
be, either from the British words Ihongy ^^ a ship,^' and 
din *^ a town," i. e. a town or harbour for ships ; or front 
Llin «•' a lake," i. e. Llin diriy " the town upon the lake," 
the Surry side being supposed, upon very probable 
grounds, to have been anciently a great expanse of water* 
Londinium, however was not the primitive name of this 
famous place, which existed before the invasion of the 
Romans ;l)eing, at the time of Caesar's arrival in the island 
the capital of the Trtnobantes or Trinouantes. The name 
of this nation, as appears from Baxter's British Glossary^ 
was derived from the three following British words, tn^ 
nou^ bant^ which signify the ^^ inhabitants of the new 
city." This name, it is supposed, might have been given 
them by their neighbours, on account of their having 
newly come from the continent into Britain, and having 
here founded a city called M-now, or the ** new city ;" 
he most ancient name of the renowned metropolis of 
Britain.. The Trinobantes had come so lately from 
Belgium, that they seem scarcely to have been firmly 
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established in Britain at the time of the first Roman in- 
Ta!5ion : For their new city, which soon after became so 
famous, was then so inconsiderable, that it is not men- 
tio.^ed by Caesar, though he most have been witMn sight 
of the place where it was situated. His silen^ about 
this place, indeed, is brought as a proof that he <^d not 
cross the Thames ; while Norden by the Jirnkfrimo^ . 
civiia$ of the Trinobantes'understands the city in question 
the Trinobantes themselreff haying been among the first 
of the British states who submitted to that emperor. 

By Ptolemy, and some other ancient writers of good 
authority, indeed, Londiniam is placed in Cantium, or 
tDent, or the south side of the Thames; and it is the opi- 
nion of some modems^ that the Romans probably had. a 
station there, to secure their conquests on that side of 
the iriTer, before they reduced the Trinobantes. The 
place fixed upon for this station is St. George's fields, a 
large plat of ground situated between Lambeth and Southf 
wark^ where many Roman coins, bricks, and chbcquered 
parements, hare been found. Three Roman ways from 
Kent, Surry, and Middlesex, intersected each other in 
this place : this therefore is supposed to be the original 
iiondinum, which it is thought became neglected after 
the Romans had reduced the Trinobantes, and settled on 
the other side of the Thames ; and the name was t(ansi| 
ferred to the new city. 

The situation of this city, as Mr. Penant obserres, 
was just such as the people would select according to the 
rule established among the Britons. An immense forest 
originally extended to the river-side, and even as late as 
the reign of Henry If, covered the northern netghbour- 
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hood of the city, and was filled w^th tarloas species of 
beasts of chace. It was defe^^^ naturally by. fosses^; 
one formed by the creek whuit ran along Fleet-ditch, the 
other afterwards known b^ that of Ws^lbrook ; the south 
side was guarded by the Thames ; the nor^K they might 
think sufficiently protected by the adjacent forest. 
v The Romans possessed themselves of London, on their 
second luTasion in the reign of Claudius, about 105 years 
after their first under Caesar. They had begun with Ca? 
malodunum, the present Maldon in Essex ; and: having 
taken it, planted there a colony consisting of veterans of 
the fourteenth legion, London and Yerulam were taken 
possession of about one and the same time« Camaloda* 
Hum was made a colonial or place governed entirely by 
Roman laws and customs ; Verulam (on the site of which 
St. Alban's now stands), a municipium^ in which the 
natives were honoured with the privileges of Romaa 
citizens, and enjoyed their own laws and constitutions ; 
and Loi^dinium only ajpr^ec^tira, the inhabitants, a mix- 
ture of Romans and Britons, being suffered to enjoy no 
more than the name of citizens of Rome^ being governed 
by Prsefects sent annually from thence, without having 
either, their own laws or magistrates. " It was even 
then of such concourse (say? Mr. Penant), and such ^m 
trade, that the wise conquerors did not think fit io (jpist 
the inhabitants with the same privileges as other places 
of which they had less reason to be jealous." But others 
observe, that this is a mistake ; and that the Romans, 
111 order to secure their conquest, and to gain the affections 
of those Britons who had already submitted to their 
authority, made London equally a municipium or free 
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City with Verulamlam, as may be seen by referring to 
^^ Aulus GeUias," 1. 16. c, 13. and to^Spanhem, orbis 
Roman." p. 37. 38. torn. ii. 

It is difficult to say what were the particular articles of 
commerce exported from and imported into the port of 
London at this* period. The imports andkexports of the 
island in general we know : Strabo says, ^^ Britain pro- 
duceth com, cattle, gold, silver, iron ; besides which, 
skins, slaves, and dogs naturally excellent liunters, are 
exported from that island." It is probable that the two 
first and three last articles were exported from London ; 
and perhaps, too, the gagates or jet-sfone mentioned by 
Solinus as onet>f the productions of Britain, together with 
horses, were exported from thence. The imports were 
at first salt, earthenware, and works in brass, polisl^ed 
bits of bones emulating ivory, horse-collars, toys of 
amber, glasses, and other articles of the same material. ^ 

In the reign of Nero, as Tacitus informs us, London 
was become a city highly famous for the great conflux of 
merchants, her extensive commerce, and plenty of all 
things. No fewer than seven of the fourteen itinera of 
Antoninus begin or end at London ; which tend to corro- 
borate the many proofs which might be adduced, that this 
city was the capital of Britain in the Roman times. 
^ At first London had no walls or other fortifications to 
defend it, and was therefore exposed to the attacks of 
every enemy : and thus it suffered severely about the 
year sixty-four, being burnt by the Britons under Boa- 
dicea, and all the inhabitants massacred* But it was 
soon restored by the Romans ; and encreased so much, 
that in the reign of the emperor Severus it it; called by 
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Herodian ^^ a great and wealthy city." It contliiuGcl) 
liowerer, in a defenceless state for more than a century 
after this last period ; when at last a wall of hewn stone 
and British bricks was erected round it. 

London at this time extended in length from Ludgate^ 
hill to a spot a little beyond the Tower. The breadth 
was not half equal to the lengthy and at each end grew 
considerably narrower. Maitland ascribes the building 
of the wall to Theodosius governor of Britain in 369. 
Dr. Woodward with more probability, supposes them to 
have been founded under the auspices of Constantine the 
Great ; and this sterns to be confirmed by the number of 
coins of that emperor's mother Helena, which have 
been discovered under them, placed there by him in com- 
pliment to her. The same emperor made it a bishop's 
see ; for it appears t^t the bishops of London and York^ 
and another English bishop, were at the council of Ailes 
in the year 314 : he also settled a mint in it, as is plain 
from some of his coins. The ancient course of the wall 
was as follows : It began with a fort near the upper part 
of the Tower, was continued near the Minoiries, and the 
back of Iloundsditch, across Bishopsgate-street, in a 
strait line by London- wall to Cripple«gate ; then returned 
southward by Crowder's Well Alley, (where several rem- 
nants of lofty towers were lately to be seen) to Alders- 
gate.; thence along the back of Bull and Mouth-street 

ft 

to Newgate, and again along the back of the Old Bailey 
to Ludgate ; soon after it probably finished with another, 
fort, where the house, now the Times printing house, 
in Black Priars, .now stands : from 'hence another wail 
ran near the river side, along Thames ^street, quite to the 
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eastern extremity. The walls were tbree miles a hundred 
and' sixty-five feet in circumferenoe, guarded at proper 

-distances on the land side with fifteen lofty towers; some 
of them were remaining within these few years, and 
possibly may still. Maitland mentions one twenty-six 
feet high, near Grarel-lane, on the west side of Hounds- 
ditdi; another about eighty paces south-east towards 
Aldgate; and the bases of another, supporting a modem 
house, at the lower end of the- street called the Vinegar- 
yard, sonth of Aldgate. The walls, when perfe^ft, are^ 
supposed to hare been twenty-twofeet high) the ^owei^ 
forty. Those, with the remnants of the wall^ proredf tb^ 
lioman stnictare, by the tifes and disposition of the ma- 
sonry. The gates, which received the great military 
roads, were four. I1ie Praetorian way, the Saxon 
Watling-street, passed under one, on the site of the 
late Newgate; vestiges having been discovered of the 
road in digging above Holborn-bridge : it turned down 
to Dowgate, or more properly Dwr-gate or Water-gate, 
where there was a trajectus or ferry, to join it to the' 
Watling-«treet, which was continued to Dover.' The 
Hermin-street passed under Cripplegate ; and a vicinal 
way went under Aldgate by Bethnal-green, towards 
Oldfotd, a pass oter the river Lee to Duroleiton, the 
modem Layton fn Bssex. 

After the Romans deserted Britain, a new and fierce 
race succeeded. The Saxons under their leaders Hengist 

%nd Horsa, landed in 448, having been invited over by 
the provincials as auxiliaries against the Scots and Picts; 
but quarrelling with their friends, they found means to 
establisb themselves in the island^ and in process of time 
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entirely subdaed them, and became fiiole possessors of the 
island. London fell into the hands of these invaders 
about the year 457; and became the chief city of the 
Saxon kingdom in Essex. It suffered much in the wars 
carried on between the Britons and Saxons : but it soon 
recovered : so that Bede calls it a ^^princely mart-town," 
under the government of a chief magistrate, whose title 
of *^ portgrave," or " portrave" (for we hear him called 
by both names), conveys a grand idea of the mercantile 
state of London in those early ages, that required a go- 
vernor or guardian of the port During the civil wars 
of the Saxons with each other, the Londoners had 
always the address to keep themselves neater; and 
about the year 819, when all the seven Saxon kingdoms 
fell under the power of Egbert, London became the 
metropolis of England, which it has ever since continued. 

Daring the invasion of the Danes, London suffered 
greatly. In 849, these invaders entered the Thames 
with S50 ships, plundered and burnt the city, and mas- 
sacred the inhabitants^; and two years after they returned 
with a fleet of 350 sail, fully determined to destroy 
every thing that had escaped their barbarity in the former 
expedition. At this time, however, they were disap.- 
pointed ; most of their troops being cut in pieces by 
king Ethelwolf and his son Ethelbald : yet such was the 
destruction made by those barbarians at London, that it 
suffered more from those two incursions than ever it had 
done before. 

In the reign of king Alfred the Grfeat, London began 
to recover from its former ruinouiT state. He rebuilt its 
walls, drove outthe Danish inhabitants who had settled 
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there, restored the city to its former Itbertles and beanfj, 
and commuted the care of it to his soa4a«law, Eltbelred 
duke of Mercia, ia hc^es that this might always be' a 
place of secure retreat within its strong wails, whatever 
might happen from a foreign or domestic enemy. In 
893, however, be had the mortification to see his capital 
totally reduced to ashes by an accidental fire, which 
could not be extiuguished, as the houses at that time 
were all built of wood. The walls, however, being 
constructed of incombustible materials, continued to 
afford the same protection as before ; the honses were 
quipkly rebuilt, and the city divided into wards and pre- 
cincts for its better order and government* This king 
also instituted the office of sheriff, the nature of which 
office made it necessary to have it also in London : bo 
that here we have glimmerings of tbe order of magistrates 
afterwards settle^ in the city of London ; in the person 
of'portreve, or portgrave, or governor of the city, as 
supreme magistrate; in the sheriff, and in the officer or 
subord^ate magistrate by what name soever then distin- 
guished, which, being placed at the head tff each ward 
or precinct, were analogous to the more modern title of 
aldermen and common-council men. 

Alfred having settled the affairs of England in the most 
prudent manner, directed his attention to the ornament- 
ing, as much as possible, tlie city of London. For this 
purpose, he spirited np the English to an emulation in 
building their houses of stronger and more durable mate- 
rials than formerly. At that time their houses were 
mostly of wood : and a house built of any other mate- 
rials was looked upon as a kind of wonder. But Alfred 
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having begun fo raise his palaces of stone and briclc, the 
opulent Londoners, and the nobility resident in and 
about London, followed the example, though the custoni 
did not come into general use till some ages after. 

In 1015, a foreign enemy again appeared before 
London. Canute king of Denmark having inraded and 
plundered the counties of Dorset, Somerset, and Wilts, 
sailed up the Thames with 200 ships, and laid siege to 
the city. The citizens continued faithful, notwithstand- 
ing the defection of the greatest part of the kingdom ; 
and made such a brave resistance, that Canute thought 
fit to withdraw his army, leaving only his fleet to 
blockade the city by water, that when he found a fair 
opp<Hiunity he might renew the siege with better success^ 
At last, however, being defeated in several battles by 
Edmund Ironside, he was <^liged to call off his ships 
to cover his own army in case of necessity. In the com* 
promise, however, which was afterwards made between 
Kdmund and Canute, the city of London was given to 
the latter, and owned him for its lawful sovereign. We 
have a strong proof of the opulence of London even at 
•this time, from, the tax laid upon it by Canute in order > 
to pay his army ; this being no less than 10,500 1. while 
•the rest of the nation was at the same time taxed only at 
72,0001. 

In 1046, we have the first instance of the Londoners 
«endiog representatives to parliament. This happened 
on settling the succession to the throne after Canute's 
•death. The English in general declared for Edward son 
of king Ethel red; or, if that could not be carried, for 
ilardicanute, son of Canute by queen Emma, and then 
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absent on a tour to Denmark. The city of London espoused 
the claim and interests of Harold Harefoot, son also of 
Canute, hy queen Elgiva of Northampton. Edward's 
partj soon declined ; and the Londoners agreed, for the 
peace of the realm, that the two brothers should diyide 
the kingdom between them ; but as Hardicanute did not 
return in proper time to Edgland, a tcittenage'fnqte was 
held at Oxford, where earl Leofiic, and most of the 
thanes on the north of the Thames, with the pilots of 
London, chose Harold for their king* Here, by pilots 
Me are to understand the directors, magistrates, or lead- 
ing inen of the city : and this manifestly shows, that 
London was then of such consequence, that no important 
national affair was transacted without the consent of 
the inhabitants ; for Saxon annals assure us, that none 
were admitted into this assembly of election but the 
nobility and the pilots of London. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



On the iuTasion of the Normans under William T. 
London submitted as well as the rest of the kingdom ; 
and received two charters from that prince, confirming 
all the privileges they had under the Saxon kings, and 
adding several new ones. But while the citizens were 
promising theriiselves all manner of security and tran- 
quillity under the new goTemment, the city was almost en- 
tirely reduced to ashes by an accidental fire in 1077. It had 
scarcely recovered from this calamity, when it was vi- 
sited by another of the same kind in 1086, which began 
at Ludgate, and destroyed the best and most opulent 
part of the city; consuming, among other buildings, the 
cathedral of St. Paul's ; which, however, was soon 
rebuilt more magnificently than before. Under the 
reign of William Rufus, London suffered considerably by 
fires, hurricanes, and inundations, tind seems to have 
been depressed by the tyranny of that prince; but« 
Henry I. granted large immunities to the city, which 
again revived its trade, and was favourable to the pro- 
gress of the arts. The king, however, still retained the 
privilege of appointing the portreve, or chief magistrate ; 
but the immunities granted to the Londoners secured 
their affections, and tended much to secure him on the 
throne. At the same time, there was such a plenty of 
all kinds of provisions, that as much corn was sold for 
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one ft^ilUiigy as would suffice 100 people fpr a cby ; four 
peace would purchase as much hay and corn as woidd » 
maintain twenty horses for a day ; and a sheep could he 
bought for a groat.' 

Henry thought proper also to check the licentiotts b^« 
Iiariour of the Normans, which, by the favour showed 
them under the two Williams* bad carried them into the 
most barbarous practices. These who followed William 
Rufus in his excursions, harassed and plundered the 
country at discretion. Many of them were so extrav^ 
gant in their barbarity, that what they could not eat or 
drink in their quarters, they either obliged the people to 
carry to market and sell for their use, or else they would, 
throw it into the fire : and, at their going off, they fre«» 
quently washed their horses heels with the drink, and 
staTed the casks containing the remainder. King Hen^y 
resohed to put a stop to these excesses and savage cus- 
toms ; and therefore published a proclamation at London, 
commanding that thenceforward all persons who should 
be convicted of such barbarities should have their eyes, 
palled out, or their hands or feet cut off, as the ministerg 
of justice should think fit. This effectually checked the 
insolence of the Normans. 

In the year 1 1 14, there happened such a deficiency of 
wateV in the river Thames, that numbers of people walked 
over different parts of it, and through several arches of 
London bridge. 

. In 1125 the king, being more in want of money to pay 
his army and domestic servants, than of provisions to sub-, 
sist.them, issued an prder, that his tenants, instead of sup- 
plying bread for a mesd for a hundred ihen^ should pay 
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one ihilfiiig ; instead of a sbeep, fo«r-pence ; and iastead 
4>f ofttt for twenty horses for one night, four pence. 

' The year after there happened so dreadful a famine^ 
that wheat was sold at the high price of six shillings for a 
horse load, Aod ip the year 1132, the city was almost 
wholly consumed by a dreadful fire. On the death of 
Henry, which happened in the month of December, in 
tiie jrear 1135, Stephen, earl of Boulogne, nephew of the 
late king, and grandson by the female line, to William the 
Gmqneror, privately hastened to Ei>gland, and notwith- 
standing he solemnly sw ore to the succession of Matilda 
or Maud, the empress, daughter to the late king, he per- 
fidiously attempted to procure the sceptre for himself ; 
which he readily attained by the assistance of three per- 
jured prelates, William, archbishop of Canterbury ; Henry, 
bishop of Winchester, (brother to Stephen) ; and Roger, 
bishop of Salisbury; who, with the rest of the bishops and 
nobility, had sworn to support Matilda's claim to the 
throne. Stephen, soon after his advancement to the 
crown, which happened in the year 1135, proceeded to 
the exercise of sovereign authority, without the shadow 
of hereditary right, or the countenance of the nobility or 
people. This usurpation was productive of a long and 
bloody war, in which the city of London greatly suffered ; 
for the citizens," artfully prevailed on by the unconscien- 
tious prelates, received Stephen into their city. 

The folloiving year a dreadful fir^ broke out at London 
bridge, which it consumed, and taking its course east-^ 
ward, destroyed all the buildings as far as St. Clement's- 
Danes ; the account of this fire, however, is otherwise 
represented by another htstoriaQ, who says, that this 
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dreadful conflagration began in the house of one Ailward, 
near London stone, and consumed all the way east tor 
Aldgate, and west to St« Erkenwald's-shrine, hi St Paul's 
cathedral, both of which it destroyed, together witii 
XiOndon bridge, which was then of wo«>d. 

In the year 1139, the citizens of London, purchased of 
Jking Stephen, the right of choosing their own sheri£fs,for 
which they were obliged to pay 100 marks of silver. 

The next year on the tenth of March, about the middle 
of the day, there happened a total eclipse of the sun at 
London ; at which the people were thrown into the greatest 
consternation, many of them being apprehensive that tho 
final dissolution was at hand. 

Matilda haying routed the army of Stephen, and taken 
him prisoner, determined now to wreak veqgeance on her 
enemies ; and as she considered the citizens of Londoa 
the principal, she began with them by making a conyeii^ 
tion with Geoffrey earl of Esset, wherein she granted to 
him aU the possessions which his grandfather^ his father 
or himself, had held of the crown, in lands, tenements^ 
castles and bailiwicks ; among which was the tower of 
London^ and the sheriffwicks, of London and Middlesex, 
which the grandfather of the earl had held, at a fee-farm 
rent of three hundred pounds a year. She also granted to 
the said earl the office of justiciary of I^ndon, and of the 
county of Middlesex. 

By these grants no person could hold places in the city 
or county, without a special license from the earl ; whereby 
the citizens were deprived of some of those valuable pri« 
vileges which had been granted to them in the charter of 
king Henry the first. 
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The impolitic behayiour of Matilda to the citizens 
was productive of all her future troubles ; for, by theSir 
powerful resistance, she was compelled at last to fly the 
kingdom, and king Stephen, to whom they had been so 
strongly attached, again resumed the reigns of goTem* 
ment. 

In the year 1150, in the reign of king Stephen, there - 
was a very great dearth in London, Occasioned by the 
heavy rains which fell in the summer, and destroyed the 
corn in most parts of the country. And the winter in 
the same year was remarkable for a very severe frost, 
which began on the ninth of December, and continued 
till the middle of March ; during which time the river 
Thames was frozen so hard as to admit horses and car- 
riages to pass over it with safety. 

In the year 1158, and fourth after the succession of 
Henry the second, the citizens of London, to avoid 
being talliaged, presented his majesty with the sum of 
one thousand and forty- three pounds ; and, at different 
periods during his reign, they paid Mm, for the same 
reasons, the respective sums of one thousand marks : six 
hundred and sixty-six pounds, thirteen shillings and four- 
pence, and the like sum for two successive years. 

About this time, indeed, the Londoners were arrived 
at such a pitch of licentiousness, that their prosperitj^ 
seemed a curse rather than a blessing. The sons of the 
most eminent and wealthy citizens entered into a confe- 
deracy to commit burglaries, and to rob and murder all 
that came in their way in the night time. The king took 
an opportunity from these irregularities to enrich him- 
self, ^e demanded several loans and free gifts 3 tiH at 
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last the Londooers, to prerent further enquiries ioto their 
conduct, paid into the exchequer 5000/. in three j^e^jrs* 
These disorders, however, were at last stopped.' bj the 
execution of John Senex ; who, though a rich and ace* 
putabie citizen, had engaged in these enterprises. He 
offered BOOib. weight of siUer, a prodigious sum in those 
days, for his pardon, but was refused. The king, howerer^ 
still continued to drain the citizens of their money by free 
gifts ; and at last fined every separate guild, fraternity 
or company, that had presumed to act as bodies corporate 
withojit the royal letters patent. 

King Henry II. about the year 1173, granted a charter 
to the citizens of London, which contained not only a 
- confirmation of that given by Henry I. but also maoy 
other valuable immunities. 

The city of London had^ at this time greatly increased^ 
not only in its opulence, but also in the improvements of 
arts and commerce, as appears from a resolution taken by ' 
the citizens to rebuild their bridge with stone ; the wooden 
one having been attended with continual and burthen* 
some expenses. 

It cannot with certainty be ascertained at what period 
of time th€l original bridge was first erected : but his* 
torians are of opinion that it must have been some time 
In the reign of king Etheli^, between the years i)9J 
and 1016^ in the latter of which Canute, king of Den- 
mark, caused a large canal to be made on the south sido 
of tiie river Thames^ for conveying his ships to the west 
side of the bridge. 

The st^rintendance of the stone brid^ was giv^ t0> 
Feter^ the cwnfce or Minister #f St* MaryColeclntfch, who 

c3 
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was reputed at that time to l)e the most ingenloas archU 
tect in the kingdom. 

The Dew bfidge of Stone was ordered to be built a little 
farther westward than the old one, which abutted on St. 
Botolph^s wharf ; and a tax npon wool hairing been 
granted towards defraying the expenses of the great 
undertaking, a vulgar error arose from that circumstance 
tiiat the bridge was built upon wool-packs. 

By a sdnrey taken of this bridge in the jear 1730, it 
appeared that the exterior part of the foundation, on 
which the stone piers are laid, consisted of huge piles of 
timber drote as close as art could effect ; on the top of 
which were laid large planks ten inches thick, strongly 
boHed; on these were laid the bases of the strong piers^ 
nine feet aboTe the bed of the river, and three feet be<* 
low the sterlings ; it was also found that, to prevent the 
water damaging the work, the lowermost layer of stones 
in the piers were laid in pitch instead of mortar. 

This bridge, however, notwithstanding all the art and 
strength with which It was erected, did not answer the 
expectations of the citizens ; for in the year 1^80 (about 
seventy years after it was completed, it was found to be 
in so ruinous a condition, that king Eldward I. in the 
ninth year of his reign, granted to the keeper of the 
bridge a brief or license to ask and receive the charity of 
his well-disposed subjects throughout the kingdom, to* 
wards repairing the same. 

The ruinous situation of the bridge was occasioned by 
Tarious disasters which befel it at different periods, the 
first of which was about fotil' years after its being finished, 
when; in the night of the tenth of July; a great fire Jl)roko 
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out in Soothwark, aud the dames, catching at St Marjr 
Overy's churchy were spread by a strong south wind to 
the north end of the bridge, which taking fire, presented 
the return of the multitude who had run from l^ondoit to 
extinguish the fire in South war k ; and whil^ the crowd 
were endeavouring to force a passage back to the city^ 
through those flames at the north end of the bridge, the 
fire broke out at the south end also, by means of which 
the people were so enclosed between the two fires, that^ 
notwithstanding ail assistance that could be given^ up« - 
wards of three thousand people perished either by being 
burnt to death, or drowned in the river. 

The bridge received another very severe stroke in the 
year 1282, when a great frost, attended by a deep snow) 
produced such shoals of ice, that five arches of the bridge 
were broken down aud utterly destroyed. 

"[Uiere was a drawbridge contrived for the admission of 
vessels that came with provisions to Queenhithe ; on the 
north side of which was a tower erected in the yearl4269 
for the purpose of resisting the attempts of an enemy. 
.The buildings, however, increased but slowly^ for, in 1471 
there were no more than thirteen houses erected on it ; 
in some time after, however, bouses were built on botk 
. sides, and it had the appearance of a regular, street, these 
being only three openings left with stone walls and iron 
rails over them to afford a prospect east and west of the 
Thames : these were over three of the widest arches^ 
usually called the navigable locks. 

, Across tbe middle of the street were many lofty archeSji 
extending from one side to the other, the bottom part of 
each arch texminatiDg at the . first storj^, and the upper 
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jiart rearhiog near the top ai the boildingB. These arcliea 
were designed to support the sides of the, streets, and 
were therefore formed of strong timbers, bolted into the 
houses, which, being covered with latth and plaster, ap- 
peared as if built with stone* 

On the outer part of the bridge, on the east side, the 
▼lew from the water and quays was exceedingly disagree- 
able. Nineteen disproportioned arches, with sterlings, 
increased to an amazing size by frequent repairs, supported 
the street above. These arches were' of very different 
iiKes, and several that were low and narrow were placed 
between others that were broad and lofty. 

The back part of the houses next the Thames had nei- 
ther uniformity nor beauty, th^ line being broken by a 
great number of closets that projected from the buildings, 
and hung over the sterlings. This deformity was greatly 
encreased by the houses extending a great way over the 
sides of the bridge ; by which means the tops of almost 
ail the arches were concealed from the view of the passes- 
gers on the quays, and made the bridge appear like a 
vnmber of rude piers, with only an arch or two at the end* 
When this bridge was measured in the year 1725, it ap- 
peared that the length of it was nine hundred and fifteen 
feet and one inch ; the height forty feet and seven inches 
find the breadth twenty feet exclusive of the houses on each 
side,which together composed a space of fifty- three feet; so 
that the whole breadth of the bridge was seventy- three feet* 

On the death of Henry II* the title of the first nlagis* 
^ate of Ijondon was changed from ^^ portgreve" to that of 
^^ b«iliff ;" and in 1 189 he claimed and acted in the oflke 
of the ^< chief butSee' at the cor<Niatioa of Richard !• In 
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1191 this monarch permitted the bailiff, named " Heniy 
Fitz Alwine," to assume the title of " mayor." For, in 
1 192, we find certain orders of the mayor and aldermen 
to prevent fires; whereby it was ordained, that "all 
houses thereafter to be erected in London and the liber- 
ties thereof, should be built of stone, with party-walls of 
the same ; and covered either with slates or tiles, to pre-/ 
▼ent those dreadful calamities by fire, which were fre- 
quently and chiefly occasioned by houses built of wood, 
and thatched with straw or reeds." And for this pur- 
pose, it was also provided by the discreeter men bf the 
city, *< that twelve aldermen of the city should be chosen 
in full hustings, and there sworn to assist the mayor in 
appeasing contentions that might arise among neighbouk 
in the city upon inclosure betwixt land and land, and to 
regulate the dimensions of party-walls, which were to be 
of stone, sixteen feet high and three feet thick ; and to 
give directions about girders, windows, gutters, and wells.** 

In the year 1196 the tranquillity of this city wag 
greatly interrupted by a circumstance, which, had it not 
been timely prevented, might have produced fatal con- 
sequence to the principal part of the inhabitants. 

An abandoned lawyer, William Fitz Osbert by name^ 
but commonly called Longbeard, professed himself the 
advocate and patron of the poor, in opposition to the op- 
pression of the rich, and by his elocution, made himself 
so popular, that he became the idol of the multitude. 
His popularity, however, was of fatal tendency, for it 
enabled him to insult the more substantial citizens who 
were continually exposed to the outrages of his adherents. 
Murders were committed in the streets, and houaoa 
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broken into and pillaged in the open day. And so strong 
was his ascendancy over the^)opulace9 that no lees than 
52,000 had* entered into an engagement that they would 
implicitly obey his commands. 

The principal citizens were so terrified at the con- 
tinual depredatioils made by titz Osbert, that they de- 
teraujied, if possible, to secure him ; for which purpose 
it waa agreed that a number of men sfaocrld secret them- 
sdves, in order to seize him, at a time when he had but 
Sew of his adiieKnts, aa opportunity of this kind loon 
^^red ; but Fitz Osbert, with the few friends he had 
with him, made a most desperate defence, and han^g 
taken shelter in the church of St Mary-le-Bow, Cheap- 
aide, they fortified the steeple and determined to defieod 
thomselves till they should receive further assistance. 

His situation was no sooner known, than the populace 
from all parts in and near the city, assembled to set their 
champion at liberty ; but the magistrates, by persuasive 
arguments, prevailed <m them to desist and return to 
itbeir respective homes* 

. They now formed a resolution ^f setting fire io the 
steeple, which had so good an effect, that Fitz Osbert 
ai»d his companions were soon compelled to abandon the 
place of retreat, and had no other resource than fighting 
for their lives, or suffering themselves to perish in the 
lames. They detern^ined on the former, and making an 
tmpetaoos sally, endeavoured to find safety in flight, but 
being overpowered by num{>ers, they were made prisoners 
and sent to the Tower* 

The next day they were broi:y{ht to trial, found guilty^ 
and sentciiced to be executed the day following. Accord- 



ingly, at the time appointed, they were drawn by the 
feet throHgh the city to a part of Smithfield, at that time 
called the Elms, where they were executed and aft^« 
wards hung in chains. 

In the year 11 97, king Richard , in consideration of 
haying received from the citizens the sum of 1500 markfl| 
granted them a most Taloable charter. 

This is the first charter by which the city of London 
claims its jurisdiction and consenr^incy of the river 
Thames. 

The extent of the lord mayor's jurisdiction over the 
river Thames i» from Colue-ditch, a little westward of 
Stainesbridge to Yendal, Yenlaiid) or Yenleet, east of 
London-bridge, including part of the rivers Medway and 
Lea; and not only the water of the Thames with the fish 
therein belongs to the city, but also the soil and ground 
uoderoeath it, as appears from a transcript found among 
the manuscripts of the lord treasurer Burleigh, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Such confidence also did Richard put in the wisdom 
and faithfulness of the city of London, that when it was 
resolved to fix a standard for weights and measures for 
the whole realm, his majesty committed the execution 
thereof to the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, whom 
he commanded to provide measures, gallons, ii;on rods^ 
and weights for standards, to be sent to the several 
counties of England. This happened in 1198, at which 
time corn was advanced to the enormous price of eighteen 
•hillings and four-pence per quarter. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The city of London was mach fayoured by king John^ 
who granted them three charters soon after his accession. 
The first was a recital and confirmation of those granted 
by Henry I. and II. with the farther priTilege of being 
free from toll and every other duty or custom in his ma- 
jesty's foreign dominions ; for which they paid the sam 
of 3000 marks. The second was a confirmation of one 
granted by king Richard. By this the citizens of London 
had the jurisdiction and conservancy of the river Thames ', 
with a clause to extend that jurbdiction. and the powers 
therewith granted, to the river Med way ; and with ano« 
tfaei clause to enable the said city, as conservators of the 
rivers Thames and Medway, to inflict a penalty of 101. 
upoB-any person that should presume to erect a weir in 
either of these rivers. The third charter contains a fee 
farm-rent of the sheriffwicks of London and Middlesex 
at the ancient rent, of which they had been deprived by 
Queen Maud ; granting them also the additional powerof 
choosing their own sheriffs. This charter was given by 
way of conveyance from the crown to the citizens for a 
valuable consideration, by which the. sheriffwick became 
their freehold; and this is the first covenant or convey- 
ance we find on record with the legal terms of '^ to have 
and to bold," which are at this time accounted an esscii« 
tial part in all conveyances of property. 



During the reign M Ketstj II i« Ike c\if of JLotdon 
iiras 6ffpfesaieB ki m&ii^ iHifei^t wiiftv in 1219^ hb «x« 
Kcted a fine of fortf fnark» fof teliiflg a sort of clolli not 
t#o yarch withra the lists ; and a fifteenth of the catizeBn 
personal estates fbr the enjofttient of their aaeient righttf 
atrd j^ririfages. In 1%%1, he contmondod byprochuna* 
tioiil all the f<jrt\fti merdhanis to depart the dty ; whicb 
dre# thirty marks from the fiaTtscsttic company «l Ihf^ 
^ Steelyard,'* to hate seiski of their gaitd or hall ia 
Thames-street. But it was the wrt^stling-mateh at St* 
Gileses in the fields that brooght on (heir greatest bwtfaea^ 
In the year 12^1, on St. Jameses day, the citizens of 
London haring carried off the tictory frnrn the ped|ile M 
WestDiinster and other neighbouring Tilteges, the steward 
of the abbot of Westminster, meditating revenge agabift 
the Londoners, proposed another wnpstrMig-uisitch WkJl 
them, and gave a ram for the prize* The dtigens nm 
lortied to the place at the time appointed ; ttM wcte ob* 
expectedly assanited by a great num^r of armed mnrn^ 
who kilied and wounded many, sMid dispenad d^ rest* 
This raised a great commotmn Hi the city. Tha popatoci 
breatlred revenge ; and, hf the instigation of Constantloe 
FitB-Amulpfa, a great favourer of the French party dnrinit 
the tronbles in king Joiin'ls reign^ they proceeded to West* 
minster, an,d pnUeddown the houses both of the staward 
and abbot. 

Hearing afrerwards that the abbot was come mto Aib 
city with his complaint to PhilTp Daobney the king^s 
council, they pursued hito, beat his servants croeliy) 
took away twelve of Us horses, aidd wovdd have mnr* 
dered biimelf, had he not escap^^a badk-door. Vpm 
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iliis tamuU, Hubeiide Burgh, then chief justiciary, sum* 
moned the major an^^ many of the principal citizens to 
attend hira in the Tower of London; and inqniriDg for 
the ' authors of the riot : Constantine, the ringleader^ 
boldly answered, that ^^ he was one ; that they had done 
BO more than they ought; and that they were resolved to 
avow what they had done, let the consequences be what 
It would. In this he was seconded by his nephew and 
4lne Geofrey ; but the justiciary, having dismissed all the 
rest, detained these three, and ordered them to be hanged 
next morning, though Constantine offered 15,000 marks 
forhis pardon. Hubert then coming into the city with a 
strong guard, caused the hands and feet of most of the 
principal rioters he could seize to be cut off : all which 
was executed without any legal proceedings or form of 
trial. After these arbitrary cruelties, he degraded the 
mayoi and all the magistrates ; placed a ^^ custos over t)te 
city, aiid oMiged thirty persons of his own choosing to 
become securities for the good behaviour of the whole 
dty. Several thousand marks were also exacted by the 
king, before he would consent to a reconciliation. 

This arbitrary behavioi^r alarmed the whole nation* 
The parliament Of l^M began to be uneasy for them- 
selves, and addressed . his majesty that he would be 
pleased to confirm the charter of liberties which he had 
sworn to observe ; and the consequence of this applica* 
tion was a confirmation of the magna charta in the full 
parliament at Westminster in the year 1225. At thi^ 
time also, the rights and privileges of the citizens were 
confirmed* They were exempted from prosecutions for 
Inirels, u e* listed fi|lKh; and were granted the li^ht gf 
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liaTing s oommon seal. The neceintoas clrcamituiceB o^ 
this monarch, however^ made him oftea exact money ar- 
bitrarily as ioog as he lifed. 

A great frost happened at the close of this year, which 
begianing in the month of November, continued tiU the 
month of Febroary, during which time the narigation iji 
the river Thames, was so totally obstructed, that foreigii 
merchandise was brought many miles by land tQ the port 
of London. 

This frost was succeeded by heavy rains insomuch ik^t 
the banks of the. Thames, were broken down in ma^ 
places, and the adjoining country overflown for a, consi- 
derable (iUstance, by which considerable, damage, was 
occasioned to the produce of the. ground, and wheat was 
seldatsix pounds eight shillings the quartier (more than 
sizly pounds of our money,) and the fiunine .be^^inie sd 
gfeatthat many d the podf'rtfie. said to. hate presenssd 
their own lives by devouring their children* 
^ The first circumstance tliat liappened in the city of 
liOttdon after the election Qf. Edward !• to ihfi 
throne, was a dispute among the citizens, relative ty^the 
election of a mayor, the populace declared in fajour of 
Walter Harvey, a turbulent (actions man^ who. affected to 
. putronixe the poorer citixens, in opposition to the reg^ilar 
choice of Philip le Taylour : after much riot and mischief 
Walter de Merton, and others of the council, went into' 
the city, and compromised the difference? by proposfaig 
a new election at St. Paul's cross, where Harvey, was 
chosen nuiyor, having previously promised not to mete^t 
any person who had opposed his elevation* 

The inlqoitious practices of engrossing and foiestalling 
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liatliigat Hits time Imcmm not oalf reiy prmdent biH 
altoprcjndicUl to the fair trader, U was thoqgfbt necetsary 
to proTide laws against ail who should be found gwUj eC 
Cboie offeocei, and in fiaiiicolar against the loitters who 
tokL 4lMir meal bj a short measare^ ^ and the bakers who 
nade acoKflooa practice of setting their bread short el 
weight. 

'• The legMatute baring passed laws for the redress of 
those grieyanceS) the king issued his orders for the major 
^aftd ibefiffsof London, to see them properly enforced, 
Ipid to regnHite prices of the yarioas kinds of prorlsioiis 
-partlcularty of pocdtry and fish. By ^se biws the ptmishr 
^asent inflieted on the miller nfho ofieaded against the it»- 
^ote was to be carried lliroagh certain streets in* tnnbrii 
'ordost cart, and exposed to the resentment #f the popn- 
kee* And tiM baker was to ferliBit his bread for 4ie irst 
eibaee and to be Impriioned for tbe second, and to stand 
In the pillory te the ddrd. 

fsi the year 1181 the king being Infarmed of theminoos 
^attmrifon of JLondon bridge, granted his letters patsat 

< empowering the keeper of tha bridge to recelteatoMef 
•Ml persons as should pass or er it. 

' The Hanseatic cbrporattoa of merdiaBts, In consldera- 
Mm of dirers privileges granted to them by the city, had 

< ongiged to upWd, maintain, and defend Bishopsgate, bat 
ijAMt bniiding being in a ruinous situation, the citizens In 
: tie year 1983 called upon them to fulfil their contract 
' mtiti^ demand being rejected by the company, the affair 

was carried by writ into the exchequer, and the company 
were obliged to perform their corenant. 
Ill the same year the citizens having pai4 bis Majesty 
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Ik considerable sum of monej^ he granted them a paidoa 
for every iiifriagem^at they had made contrary to their 
ch4fi^rSg|o that time ; the letters patent for which puiposo 
ivore directed to the mayor^ aldermen, citizens and com- 
monalty of London. 

The winter of this year was attended with a very severe 
fro^t, at the beginning of which, by the violence of the ice^ 
five>arches of London bridge were entirely swept away. . 

In the year 1283, Llewell)fn, the. last Welsh prince 
irho reigned in Wales was slain in battle by one Adam 
,de FramptoO) who, not knowing him, ran a spear through 
his heart ; bnt discovering him afterwards, by a closer 
examination of his features, he cut off his head and car- 
ried it to king Edward, who imi^ediately ordered it to 
4)e sent to London* > 

The citizens received the head of this unhappy prince 
with the most uncommon demonstrations of joy, they car^- 
ried it through Cheapside on the point of a lance, deco- 
rated with a chaplet or circle of silver in ridicule of Mer« 
lia'a prophecy, which was, that his head should one day 
pass through the city adorned with a silver coronet ; it 
was then fixed for the remainder of the day on the piltory 
ill Cheapside, and afterwards pursuant to the order of 
the king, was placed on the point of .a high staff, fixed 
for thjitpurpose on the top of the Tower of London. 

In 128d, the great conduit in Cheapside was erected, 
j|iid>n ordinance was published, that the millers should 
tj^ BO 9ioi:e than one halfpenny for grinding a quarter 
olifh^t. 

Abont this tim«, the city of London was divided into 
'twenty^foHT wa|rds^ . 
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' fiach iviird chose certain of tlieir inhafUtftnts to b6 of 
ooiincn to the Aldermen. These conncil il^re sworn 
into their office, and ^ere to be consulted bj the alder<^ 
men in all aflairs of public concern relating to the citjr of 
London* 

The affairs of the city at this time seemed to wear a 
knost fayourable aspect, bat were unhappilj intermpted 
by a circumstance of a very particular nature. The lord 
treasnrier had summoned the mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of London to attend him in the Tower, to gifte 
an account of the measures he had tak€n for the presep- 
Tation of the peace, but the mayor refusing to attend^ 
laid aside his ensigns of mayoralty at Barking churchy 
and entered the Tower In his prirate character* 

The treasurer so highly resented this behanoUr, that he 
ordered the mayor with seyeral of the principal cHiKent 
to be committed to prison, and the king seizing on the 
city liberties, discharged the mayor, appointed Ralph 
Sandwich custos of the ^"j ; which, under varioas pre- 
tences, was deprived of regular mayors for twelvb years 
after this period. 

The corporation government bemg suspended, all 
kinds of licentiousness began to take place without con^ 
tronl; robberies and even murders became frequent 
throughout the city and suburbs ; Ui suppress whiehy a 
'statute was made, containing the Kottowtng regulaf}oaB : 
(hat no stranger should wear any weapon, or be seeain 
'the streets after ringing the corfeobeli at 81* MiMiia*k- 
Gnmd; that vintners and victuallers weie not to keep 
open their houses after the ringing ofthesttd^bdl under 
penalty ; that no fencing school shonld be kept m thft 



cil7) and^that the aldennea ^Meld mikt search in dieir 
wardb for ofFeiideffs, and bring them U justice. That 116 
persen^^ot frue of the city, should be solfered to reiidfe 
therein, and that freemen of sospicions character shoald 
be compelled or give security for their good behanonr.. 

In the year 1990, the king wbo was then at Carlisle, 
h^ng informed that several of the clergy had been eom* 
nttted by the laity to the Tnn, (a prison so caHed in 
CornhtU,) on pretence of their having committed crimes 
'of which they were entirely innocent, thought proper to 
sbew his disapprobation hereof, by sending the following 
writ to the cnstos and sheriftof London. 

** Edward by the grace of Grod &c. Whereas, Rlcbaid 
Orafesend, bishop of London, hath shewn uuto us, 
that hj the great charter of England, the church hath a 
privil^e that no clerk shall be imprisoned by a layman 
without our commandment and breach of peace, which 
Botwithstandii^, some citizens of London upon mere 
spite, do enter into their watdies, into clerks chambers, 
and like felons do carry them lo the Tunny, which Heniy 
de Walleys some time mayor, bidlt for night walkers^ 
wherefoie, we willj that this our commandment be pro* 
chnaMd in full hustings, and that no watch hereafter enter 
iflto any cleik'a chamber^ under the forfeit of twenty 
poundi. Dated at- Cariisle, the eighteenth of March, in 
the twenty-fifth year of our reign.'* 

ThoBgh the citisens were restrained from infringing on 
tide eaempCion of the clergy, yet many of them to express 
their disgust of the royal mandate, broke open the Tun, 
aodsuieied serefal of the prisoners to escap e : for this 
contempt the rioters were coodenttedtD laspilssiineBt 
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and the city was amarced JLa twenty thousand marits^ 
which sum with the addition of three thousand marks 
more^ obtained a full restoration and confirmation of the 
city charters and privileges* 

The famous commercial association, called the ^^ com* 
pany of merchant adventurers of England," took its vise 
in the year 1296* They are said to have sprung from 
the mercers company, and to have been the first who 
attempted the manufacture of woollens in England. 

During the mayoralty of Elias Russel, chosen by the 
aldermen and commonalty in 1297, an act of common 
council was passed for fixing the prices of provisions soM 
;ia London ; the butchers, poulterers, &c. having raised 
their respective commodities to a most exorbitant price : 
the varioua sorts of pro^ions were rated as follows. 



A fat cock, at . . 

Two pullets, at . . 

A fat capon, at . . 

A go^se, at |. • . 

A mallard, at • • 

A. partridge, at • . 

A pheasant, at • • 

A heron, at, , . . 

A plover, at • . • 

Aswan, at • • • 

A crane, a^ • . . 

Two woodcocks, at , . 
A fat lamb from Christii^ts to 

ShrQvetidef . at« . « • 
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We «re told by a celebrated hiitprian, that in the jear 
1300, the prices of proyisions were at follows. 
A ball, ...... 7 6 

A cow, 6 

A fat mutton, ...» 10 
One ewe sheep, . • • 8 
Aj|aa|rterof wheat, at • 4 
A qoarter oi groand malt, 3 4 
A quarter of pease, , • 2 6 
A quarter of oali| • • ^ 2 
A^apoo, • , • . • 2 
Acockorheoi « • ,» • 1^ 
In the year 1304 Geoffry de Hartilepole, aldennao^ 
. wai elected recorder of the city ; which is the first ac* 
count we laeet with io histoxji of a recorder of London. 
In the year 190S, Sir William WaUace, a Scottish 
Jknii^ty who had parUcnlaily distingiiished himself in op«- 
iparing the king in the wan of Scotlandi was taken 
prisoner and broni^t to Londooy and tbwgh not a sub- 
'jent of Si^land, ho wa9 triad at Westminster, and being 
'tamd gidlty of high treasim against the king, was eoa- 
dnmned, and snffered an ignominions deatb, in Smithfield* 
Hie head was afterwaida iied en London bridge, and 
his quarters exposed in the chief dtiea of Scotland. 

Seavcoab being generaUy used in J^oodon at tiiie time, 
particidariy.by dyers, brewers, &c. the air was so in- 
fected by the smoke arising therefrom, tha4»the health ef 
• the inhabitants was thought to be in danger ; to preyent 
which) a proclamaiiett was issued by the king, forlHdding 
the uae (>f that article, under rery severe penaUieSt 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Soon after the elcTatiba of Edward II. to the throa^^ 
a writ of fieri facias was issued .by the court of exche- 
quer, to distrain the goods and chattels of the citizens of 
London, for arrears due on the two thousand marks they 
had agreed to pay the iate king, for the Tintisme, thete 
being left deficient the sum of eighty-three pounds eleren 
«hitting8. 

In the year 1311 the citisens undertook to discharge 
sereral debts which the king had contracted for necewa- 
Ties for the royal household^ amonnting to seventeen hun- 
dred pounds, as a security, for the return of which hh 
majesty assigned to them the farm of tiie city tcigether 
with other issues arising by aids, talliages^ &c. 

It haying been a common practice with the populace to 
disturb and interrupt the regular election of the mayor 
and sheriffs of the city, the king Issued a proclamatii^ 
fcrbidding all who were not summoned to those electloiis 
to intrude or interfere in them. 

The citizens having neglected to make proper appfica- 
tl«n to Parliament to prevent their being talliaged, the 
king's necessities compelled him to take advantage of this 
circumstance, whereupon he issued out precepts appoint- 
ing commissioners to lax the citizens, but they grantiflg 
the king a loan of six hundred pnarks the taliiage was again 
postponed. 
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In the year 1316) there was a prodigious scarcity of 
com ia London, which being supposed to arise from the 
great quantities of wheat made into malt, an act of Par- 
liament was passed, ordaining th^^t from that time no 
wheat should be consumed in making that article. 

In the same year the mayor and aldermen published aa 
order for regulating the price of ale, by which the stronger 
sort was to be sold for three half pence the gallon, and the 
smaller at a penny. 

It having been represented to the king, that the ordi- 
nance last made respecting the price of provisions' was 
found to be very prejudicial, by preventing the country 
people from supplying the city markets, his majesty issued 
out a brief for revoking the said ordinance. 

In the same year the price of wheat had advanced so 
high that it was sold at four pounds the quarter, which was 
followed by so dreadful a famine, that the whole kingdom 
appeared one general scene of horror, death, and desola- 
tion, the wealthiest noblemen were obliged to lay aside 
their equipages and dismiss their servants, robberies and 
murders were common on the highway; and the stteets 
were covered with spectacles of misery and distress; num- 
bers of :w retched people were dying for want of food and 
helpless parents lay expiring in the midst of their tender 
offspring who soon shared the same fate : the wretched 
prisoners in many of the gaols barbarously murdered and 
devoured one another, the extreme scarcity of provisions 
not permitting them to be allowed necessary food to ap- 
pease the rage of hunger; and to such a terrible degree ©f 
horror did the calamity increase, that eten the mother 
was known to destroy her own progeny. 
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III the year 1318, the magistrates of London were so 
greatlj fa?oured by the conrtiersy and so enttreTj at- 
tached to that party, that indilfferent about the senti- 
ments of their fellow-citizens, they arrogantly a.^sQtlied 
the sole right of appointing officers and dismissing them 
when they thought proper. They likewise imposed arbi- 
trary taxes, in which they favoured themselves, white 
they greatly oppressed the lower order of the people. 

To remove these grievances, the citizens made repeated 
applications to the judges itinerant at the Tower, but find- 
ing this method ineffectual, they at length determined to 
submit no longer to the yoke ; accordingly they drew up 
a set of constitutions, for the more regular government 
of the city, which being presented to his majesty, re- 
ceived the royal assent^ and the magistrates were obliged 
to conform to the measures adopted in these articles. 

The wealth and populousness of the city of London at 
tiiiBS time may be judged of from the following circum- 
stances, for it was enacted in parliament, that the city 
should provide and furnish 200 men towards the army 
jraiced against the Scots, which was five times the number 
reqmred of any other city. 

The two Spencers having been recalled from their bs- 
Bishment, and again, restored to the king's favour, the 
%tteen was so disgusted with the ascendany they had gained 
•ver her husband, that she prevailed on hhn to permit het 
and her son Edward to visit her brother, the king of 
Fraiioe j but her real intention was to solicit assistance 
id compel the Spencers to fly the kiogdomt Accorcf^ 
ingly she embarked for her native country in the montli 
of March 1395. 
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Her majesty was sosaccessfol in her negotiatioDS abroad, 
that in the jear 1326, the king receiTed advice of a treaty 
being concluded between his consort and the eari of 
Hainalt, by which, the said earl obliged himself to sap* 
ply hf^r with a certain number of troops for the invading 
of England. 

The king finding what little dependance he had to 
expect from the citizens, gave immediate orders^ for 
famishing the Tower of London with military stores, and 
committed the custody of the city to Walter Stapleton, 
bishop of Exeter, after which, he went into the western 
counties of England to raise an army for the defence of 
himself, and his unworthy favourite. 

Immediately on the king's departure from London, the 
populace ran to arms, seised the mayor who was attached 
to the king, and compelled him to authorise their pro- 
ceedings ; they then bound themselves by an association, 
to kill and destroy all persons without any distinction of 
rank or circumstances, who should oppose the queen, or 
Intrench on the liberties of the city. 

In consequence of this resolution, they apprehended 
John Marshall, a servant to the younger Spencer, put 
him to death, and plundered his effects ; they then at- 
tacked the palace of the bishop of Exeter, burnt down the 
gates, and not meeting with' the bishop, plundered it of 
all the valuable effects they could find : the unfortunate 
prelate, intending to take sanctuary in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, was seized by the way, thrown from his horse, and 
dragged to the great cross in Cheapside, where the en- 
raged.nv>b severed his head from his body. His nephew, 
wi^i one of his attendants, met the same fate, and the 

E 
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reTolters sent tlie biskop's bead as a present to ike queen. 
The neii day the mob happening to meet St. John do 
Wester, constable of the Tower of London, they com* 
peUed him to delirer up the keys, and taking immediate 
possession of that fortress, they discharged all the kio^s 
'Ofiicers,set the prisoners at liberty, and appointed John of 
£Dtham, the king's second son, guardian of the city. 

No place, however sacred, was secure from the fury of 
the populace. They plundered the treasure belonging to 
a company of merchants called the Bardi, who acted as 
bankers to the younger Spencer : and Anthony d'Espagne, 
an opident merchant, concerned in farming the duty on 
wine, .was dragged to a place called No-Man's-Land, and 
there beheaded by the licentious mob. 

The queen's party soon became so powerful, that the 
king was obliged to retreat into Wales, to conceal him- 
self ; but, being soon disoTered, he was made prisoner, 
and confined in Kenilworth castle. The queen and her 
«on Edward being receiyed into London with eyery de- 
monstration of joy, the parliament speedily assembled, 
and compelled the king to resign his crown to the young 
prince his son. 

Accordingly, the usual proclamation of the new acces- 
sion, and the peace of the kingdom, was made throughout 
England, and the prince was crowned on Sunday, the first 
of February, 13^, by the archbishop of Canteibury, in 
presence of many prelates, and the principal nobility of 
the kingdom. 

The queen, however, not content with deprivkig her 
husband of his crown, basely plotted against his life. She 
perceived that many persons of infiuence disapproved of 



the king's depookioii) and suspected flie effects of Lan- 
caster's disposition, eyjoced by the humanity with which- 
he treated liis itoyal prisoner. She {kerefore reniQTed him 
irom Keailworth to Berkley-castle in Gloucestershire, 
where he was ooaimitted to the care of Sir Jdin Gumey^ 
and John de Maltrarers, by whom he was alteriiately 

guarded. 

The citizens of London haying greatly contributed to 

Edward's adTancement to the throne, as a mark of ac* 
knowledgfneat for their protection, he granted then a 
-valuable charter, by which all their rights and immunities 
were confirmed, and a grant made of the following addi- 
tional priTileges, viz* the mayor of London to be one of. 
the judges to sit on the trial of prisoners confined in New»- 
gate ; the citizens to enjoy the right of ^' imfaqg^thcft ;" 
that is, the prJTik|^ of trjring the thief or robber appre* 
bended within the jurisdiction of the city ; and of ^^ oot-^ 
fang-thef^" which is the liberty of redaiming ackizen 
taken ii| any other place, in order to bring him to his 
trial within the city ; a right to the goods and chattels 
of all felons conyicted within the jurisdiction of the city ; 
a remission of three hundred pounds a year wUch had* 
been formerly illegally extorted from the city for the fee« 
£arm rent of the county of Middlesex, in tiolation «f an- 
cient charters ; the privilege of dcTisiog lands in mort- 
main ; the sheriffs of London and Middlesex to be 
amerced no otherwise than other sheriffs south of the river 
Trent ; foreign merchants obUged to sell their merchan* 
dise within forty days, to prcTont an advance in the 
prices ; the citizens not to be chargeable with the cust^y 
of such as take sanctuary ; an exemption from the au<* 

£2 
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thoritj of the king's marshal, stei^ard, and clerk of fhe 
household ; the mayor of London made perpetual es- 
eheator ; permission . for the Londoners to hold a court 
of pve-pouder in. all country fairs ; the citizens ex- 
empted from all talUages, except being assessed in com- 
mon with their fellow-sulrjects ; the liberties of the city 
not to be seized for personal offence or iniquitous judg- 
ment of any of its magistrates ; none of the king's pur- 
Tcyors to rate any sort of goods belonging to the citizens, 
or to deal in any kind of merchandize within the city ; 
and lastly, that no market be held within seven miles of 
London. 

V In the year 13^3, the king exhibited a solemn tourna- 
ment of thirteen knights on a side, for the entertainment 
of the French ambassadors ; it was held in Cheapside,. 
between Wood street, and Queen street, and the high- 
way was coTcred with sand, to prevent the horses from 
slipping. A grand scaffold in the form of a tower was 
erected for the accommodation of the queen, and the 
kdies of her majesty's train during the exhibition ; this 
building suddenly fell down, but no other damage was 
sustained by the accident, than the ladies being dreadfully . 
frightened.' 

This year 1333, the art of weaving woollen cloth was 
brought from Flanders into England, by John Kempe, to 
^ horn the king granted his protection, and at the same 
time incited orer fullers, dyer^s, &c. to carry on that 
manufacture. 

The spring of the year 1335, was attended with such 
ex^tssive rains, that a universal dearth ensued, owing io 
the corn being all rotted in the ground, provisions be* 
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oame so yery scarce in Looclon, that it occasioned the 
king to send a severe reprimand to the major and sheriffs 
ior not. having a greater regard to the welfare to the city 
by making a proper provision against a time of scarcity; 
he also censured them for paying so little regard to their 
oaths, as to permit the sale of bread, wine, beer, and 
oilier articles at such high prices; and for not punishing 
those who made use of false weights and measures. 

He strictly commanded the mayor, aldermen and com* 
monalty to reguhite the prices of all sorts of provisions, 
according to the prime cost, to prevent the citizens from . 
being imposed upon for the future. 

In the year 1344, the king finding himself in great, 
want of money, and under difficulties how to raise it, de« 
termined as one expedient, to oblige every citizen pos- 
sessed of fortj pounds per annum, to take upon -him the 
order of knighthood. 

The following.year an order was made, that in faturs, 
the new mayor should be chosen by the mayor and 
aldermen for the time being, and by such of the principal ' 
inhabitiuits of each ward, as should be summoned to at-''- 
tend. EVery alderman absent at the day of election. 
Without a- sufficient reason given, was subjected to a fine 
of twenty pounds ; and every mayor elect, who refused 
to serve the office, forfeited one hundred marks. 

This year the king built at his palace of Westminster, 
the fine chapel of Sr. Stephen, which. Is the room whereiii 
the assembly of the house of commons is now held. ' 

In the year 1349, a dreadful pestilence, said to have 
been brought from the northern parts of Asia, broke out ^ 
in London, which raged with such violence, that thc.j 
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eommon huiTring places were not large enough to teceWe 
the dead bodies, so that several well diiposed persons 
were indaced io purchase ground to supply that defect i 
amongst these Ralph Stratford^ bishop of London ^ bought 
a piece of groundcalled No- man's -land, which he inclosed 
with a brick wall and dedicated it to the purpose of bury* 
ing the dead ; another large piece of ground called Spittle 
Croft, the property of St. Bartholomew'^^ Hospital, near 
where the Charter House now stands, was also purchased 
for the same use, by Sir Walter Manny. 

Anothc/ piece of ground was purchased at the east end 
of the city, by one John- Coney, a clergyman, for the 
dame use, which spot is now covered by the vfctuallkig 
ofhce and the adjoining houses. 

So dreadful was this calamity, that it is asserted, not 
one in ten escaped, and that not less than 100,000 per-^ 
sons died in the whole. 

. The city of London, however, notwithstanding the 
dreadful consequences which arose from this calamity 
soon recovered itself and advanced greatly in its prosperity. 

The year 1359 is distinguished by the most pompous 
triumphant entry that ever was esthibited in this or per- 
haps any other city ia the kingdom. 

£dward prince of Wales, commonly called the Black 
prince, having routed the French army at Poictiers, and 
taken John king of France prisoner,^ finding his army 
insufficient to improve the advantages^ he had obtained, 
agreed on a truce for two years, that he might have an 
opportunity of conducting his royal captive to England, 
where he landed on the fifth of May at Sandwich^ in. 
Kent. 



The prinoe was received with the most extravagant 
expressioQS of joy wherever be passed, but constantly' 
refusing those honours that were offered htm, and desired 
that the respect meant to him might be demonstrated by 
every mark of attention and civility to the captive ki-ng. 

On the twenty-fourth of the same month, he came to 
London, where he and all his retinue of prisoners were 
met in Southwark by upwards of a thousand of the 
citizens on horseback, dressed in a superb manner and 
attended by a prodigious concourse of people on footi^ 
The procession into the city was preceikd by the 
mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and the several city compa- 
nies, dressed in their formalities, and attended by stately 
pageants* 

King John, as being a sovereign prince was dressed iir 
his royal robes, and mounted on a stately white courser, 
the prince of Wales riding by his side on a common blaek 
horse, and in a plain dress, as if studious to avoid ail 
marks of distinction. 

The streets through which the procession passed were 
decorated with the richest tapestries which the citizens 
exhibited to public vie\f. Their plate, silks, and other 
fornitdre, as a proof of their riches ; and as a testimony of 
their warlike genius,- they exposed in the balconies and* 
shop windows,, an incredible number of all kinds- of mili* 
tary accoutrements. 

The procession reached Westminster-hall about noon, 
where king Edward, surrounded by a splendid appear- 
ance of his nobles asd other great men received his royal 
prisoner, but at the same time, with such an appearance 
of cordiality as gave the whole rather the air of a fripndly 
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Tiait made by o«e mighty potentate to Miother, than of a 
prisoner bronglit into the presence of the master^ his fate* 

In the year 1361, a dreadful plague broke out in 
France, which destroyed in the city of Paris alone 
upwards of. thirty thousand souls, from whence it Sffon 
spread itself to England, and raged with such violence in 
the city of London, that upwards of tweWe hundred per« 
sons died of it tn the space of two days, among whom 
was Henry duke of Lancaster, the riiost esteemed of all 
the English noblemen ; he was on account of hi^distin* 
guished hunfanity, commonly called the good duke, and 
his death was universally lamented. He was buried by 
his father, in the collegiate church of Leveston, which he 
had founded, and where he had endowed an hospital for 
three hundred poor men. 

In the year 1369, a return of the plague carried off ai 
great number of the inhabitants of London, notwithstand- 
mg which, there was such a scarcity of corn from the 
wetness of the harvest, that wheat was raised to the pjrice • 
of one pound six shillings and eight pence per quarter. 

About this time John Wickliffe, a secular priest, began 
to publish his belief upon Several articles of religion, 
which greatly tended to weaken the influence of tho 
clergy ; he, asserted the scriptures to be the only rule 
of faith, and that the church was subordinate to ihe 
state; he denied the doctrine of the real presence, 
the su[Mremacy of the church of Rome, . the merit of mo- 
nastic vows, and was a strong pred^stinarian ; he soon 
gained a number of followers in the kingdom, and among 
others the duke of Lancaster, ai\d lord Piercy, marshal 
of England. • . 



Wicklifie being saoioMmed to appear before the bishop 
of London, at a synod held by that prelate, in St. Paulas 
Cathedral, the duke and marshal accompanied him 
thither, thinking their presence would be a powerful 
protection, and in the course of the examination, the 
duke and marshal insulted the bishop, and even proceeded 
to threats, upon which the jsynod broke np in great con- 
foslon. 

The populace of Jjondon took part with their bishop 
against Lancaster and Piercy, in this quarrel ; and were 
further inflamed by the marshal, having imprisoned a ci^ 
tizen in his prison In Southwark, without the limits of the 
city, contrary to their rights and privileges. They broke 
open the Marshalsea and carried off the prisoner, after 
which they went in -search of the lord marshal, but not 
finding him^ they plundered and almost demolished his 
hou6e» They then proceeded to the duke of Lancaster's 
palace, in the Savoy, determining to wreak their vengeance 
on him, but here again they were disappointed, the doke 
being «t this time at the house of John d* Jpre, in the city 
whither a servant of the duke's who had learned the in^ 
ten-tions of the populace, hastened to apprise him of his 
danger, and the duke immediately retired to Kensington 
palace, where he remained till the tumult had subsided. 

When the populace had arrived at the Savoy they were 
9sked.by a priest what they wanted, to which they an- 
swered, the persons of the duke and marshal, who had 
unjustly imprisoned Sir Peter de la Mere. The priest 
replied that Sir Peter was a traitor ; which so incensed the 
mob, that insisting on the priest being the marshal in dis« 
guise, they immediately tore him in pieces. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Oo the demise of Ed waid, the citizens of Lcmdon Im* 
mediately proclaimed Richard, son of Edward the biack 
prince, king of England, and having signified the sane to> 
his majesty, they earnestly intreated he shonid use his 
utmost endeavours to adjust the differences that had so 
long subsisted between them and the duke oC Lancaster. 

It is at this coronation that we meet with the first 
mention of a ^champion who appeared completely amed' 
in Westminster-hall, where the king dined, and throwing^ 
his gantlet on the ground, challenged aH pei^ni what*-^ 
soever, who should dare to dispute his majesty's tide to 
the crown of Ebgland. 

The origin of this custom, which m still preserved, is al^^ 
together unknown, but it is certainly of older dale than 
the coronation of Richard II. since Sir John IKmmodc^ 
who performed ihe office at this time was admitted te it 
by Yirtne of a right annexed to the manor ofSMrivelsby in 
Lincolnshire, held by him in right of his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Marroion. 

At this coronation the citizens of London daimed their 
wgfct to the office of chief butler, which being admitted^ 
the san^e was discharged in the person of the lord mayor. 

In the year 137&, one Mercer, a Scotchman having 
observed the declining condttion of the Englhih navy, 
fttted out several privateers in Scotland, to cruize against 



tills' English merclumi ships. This enterpFise was at- 
tended with sach amazing; success, t^at he at length ven^ 
turedto eater. the port of Scarborough, where he seized 
all Tessels at that time in the .harbour. 

The merchants were so considerably injured by the 
constant depredations made by this pirate, that repeated 
applicatuMis were made to tiie people In power for redress, 
but these proving ineffectual, Sir John Philpot, a wealthy 
and spirited citizen at length determined to interpose in 
behalf of his fellow subjects. Accordingly he fitted out 
a fleet at his own expence, which he manned with a thou- 
sand able hands, and went on board himself as chief 
commander. 

Snr John was but a short time out before he fell in with 
the pirate whom he found greatly embarrassed with the 
number of ships he had taken, among which were sererai 
Spanish vessels laden with very considerabte treasure. 

The pirate was determined not to relinquish the ac- 
quisitions he had made, and Sir John was equally deter- 
mined to compel him to submission, on which a desperate' 
engagement ensued whereiii Mercer was defeated and 
most of his ships taken by the victorious citizen, who 
then returned home, and sailed up the Thames in tri- 
umph, amidst the acclamations of his fellow citizens. 

This year 1378 the parliament granted an aid by which 
alt persons were assessed according to their respective 
stations. Tradesmen with their wives and children who 
were more than fourteen years of age were taxed at four- 
pence per head ; the aldermen were rated equal with the 
barons, at forty shillings, each ; and the lord mayor as an 
earl, at four pounds. Historians are of opinion^ that this 
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circumstaooe, gate rise to thf title of right boaoarable 
being conferred on the mayor of London. 

This tax occasioned great murmurings among the com- 
monalty, and produced one of the most extraordinary 
insurrections that ever happened in this country. 

In the year 1380, William Walworth, who was then 
mayor, caused the city seal to be broke and a new one 
made in its stead. 

This year was rendered remarkable, for an insurrection 
of the most singular nature, the particulars of which are 
as follow : 

' The poll tax already mentioned, was to be levied oa 
all persons who had arrived at the age of puberty. And 
the money being greatly wanted, the court farmed out 
the grant of this tax to a set of rapacious persons who 
extorted the same with great rigour from the people, and 
this severity excited a mutiny which had neariy destroyed 
the English constitution. 

The inhabitants of the county of Essex were particu- 
arly alarmed, by a report which was industriously pro- 
pagated, that the country people were doomed to 
destruction, that their farms would be plundered and 
their houses burnt to the ground. 

The insurrection began in Kent, where one of the col- 
lectors coming to the house of a tyler, at Deptford, of 
the name of Walter, and afterwards better ' known by * 
that of Wat Tyler, demanded payment of the tax for his 
daughter, which he refused to pay, alleging, that she 
was under the age prescribed by act of parliament. • 

The insolent tax-gatherer insisted that she was arrif ed 
at the age of puberty, and in order to prove the truth of 
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lis assertioii, proceeded to acts of indecency, which so 
iititated the father, that he immedmtely knocked oat the 
collector's brains with a hammer. 

The condnct of Wat Tyler, was greatly approved of 
by the populace, who immediately betook themselves to 
arms ; and great nmnbers flocking in from the adjacent 
towns and villages, Wat soon found himself at the head 
of a numerous army, who determined to use their utmost 
endeavours to extricate themselves from the heavy load of 
taxc^ with which they were oppressed. 

Wut Tyler being chosen as their chief, the Insuigei^ts 
took the road to Maidstone, where they released from 
prison, a priest named John Ball, who had been excom- 
mookated for sedtttous practises. 

This man assumed the character of chaplain to his de- 
liverers ; and to encourage them preached a sermon from 
an old proverb which he took as his text. 

*^ When Adam delved and Eve s^ao, 
^^ Who was then the gentleman." 

From thesd words he endeavoured to prove that all 
men were equal by nature as children of Adam ; that if 
-God had appointed any man to slavery he would have 
declared who should be lords, and who servants ; and that 
servitude which is acquired by unjust power, is preserved 
by as unjust laws* He therefore advised them to go to 
the king and require liberty, which if they could not 
obtain by fair means, they should seek to recover witb 
their swords. 

The multitude were highly animated, and making att 
uoammotts choice of Wat Tyler for their leader^ they 
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by his directions took an oath to be true to the Idtig and 
commons of England, and neyer to submit to the paj^ 
ment of any other tax than a fifteenth. 

From Maidstone they marched to Blackheath, from 
Hfhence they sent a deputation to the king, who had taken 
refuge in the Tower, desiring that he would come to them 
msxd hear their proposals. 

The archbishop of Canterbury and Sir Robert Hales, 
opposed this measure, as they thought it both unsafe fo' 
the person and derogatory to the dignity of the king, to 
treat with such ruffians, but it being represented to the 
court that they were in full march for the city of London, 
the magistrates of which declared, it would be impossible 
to deny them entrance, the young king actually went 
down in his barge with his attendants as far as Rothen\ithe, 
and held a couference on the water with some of their 
heads, whp inyited him to come on shore ; but this proposal 
-being rejected, their indignation was violently raised 
against the courtiers and counsellors of the king, to whose 
representations they imputed this refusal. 

They now proceeded to London, opening all the jails in 
their way, and setting free the prisoners who joined them* 
The magisitrates of the city, were obliged to open the 
gates of the bridge to give them admittance; the rabble 
threatening, in case of a refusal, to bum the suburbs first, . 
Mni then the capital itself to the giound. 

Haying thus got entrance into London, they gare a 
loose to the greatest excesses ; plundering the houses of 
the richest articles, and abusing, not only their persons, 
but also those of their wires and daughters. A part of 
them ran to the 4uke of Lancaster's psdace in the SaToy^ 
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to wUeh t&ej instantly let fire> and thia pile,- the mos£ 
tvperb at that time in England^ waihunied down> and al 
the rich plate, with the movables consiuned in the flameg» 

From theSaToy the rioters proceeded to the Temple^ 
which they burnt down, together with^alLthe books^ 
papers, and records; after which^ the other inns shared 
the same fate» 

The next day they divided themselTes into different bo» 
dies ; one of which were commanded by a person named 
Jack Straw, repainng toClerkenwell, they burnt the rich 
priory of St. John of Jemsalem; from whence they 
liastened to thp. sAat nf Sir Robert Hales at Highbury, 
near Islington^ which they likewise burnt to the gdmnd* 
t' A second division went to the Mile-end Green, and 
a third surrounded the Tower, to prevent the escsape of 
the ministers and noblemen who had taken shelter there, 
and whom they had determined to destroy. 

The king who had also taken up his quarters in the 
Tower, for the greater security of his person, being in- 
formed, that the party at Mile-end seemed to be the mos^ 
tractable, consisting chiefly of Essex men, resolved to go 
and treat with them in person, and having found means to 
get out of the Tower, unperceived by Tyler or his party^ 
who surrounded it, he repaired to Mile-end, and de» 
manded of that body what they would have; telling them 
he was their king, and that he was come to hear and 
redress their grievances. The insurgents then demanded 
as follows* 

1. That there should be a general pardon for all 
actions for debt, insurrection^, treasons, felonies, trans- 
gressions, and extortions. 
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% Tbat thenceforward, all hti ai^esty^s solyjectk 
idiould be free from servitude or bondage* 

That no acre of land held in bondage or serrioey 
should be held for more than four pence; and if it had 
been held for less. in fomer times, it should not be €a- 
iianced in 'future. 

4. That all persons from that day forward^ Aouid 
Jiare full liberty to buy and Sell in ereiy county, city^ 
borough, fair, market, and other places within the realm 
of England. The king told them that he was ready ta 
comply with their* requests, provided, they would lay 
down their arms and retnm io their lOfpcctiTe habi- 
tations. 

The compliance of the king, so pkaied the popolacei 
that fhey instantly dispersed,, leaving a few of every pa- 
lish to cany down the charters of freedom, tmA .general 
pardon ; which were drawn up with all caqpedUioD, and 
sealed the following day. 

. While the king was at Mile^end, the tldrd division of 
rioters who were encamped on Tower-hiil, found means 
4o enter the Tower, notwithstanding it was garrisoned 
with six hundred men at arms, and the same nnmber of 
experienced archers, who hadbeen placed there as a secu- 
rity to tbe king's person. 

The insmgents baring obtained entratice into the 
Tower, abused every person at their pletenre, and seiatUg 
Simon Sudbury, the archbishop of Canterbuiy, dragged 
him out and beheaded him on Tower-hilL The nnhappy 
prelate received eight strokes of the axe before the tead 
• was severed from the body, and the fnrmer was then 
fixed on a pole and planted on Limdon bridge. Sir 
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Robert Hales the treasurer sliared the Mtttae fate, as did 
also Legge, the farmer of the late tax. 

During these trausactioos^ Wat Tyler and his follow* 
ers committed the most dreadful outrages in the cities of 
London and Westminster, beheading or otherwise mur« 
' dering numbers of persons both Englishmen and foreigners. 
They broke open the prisons of Newgate and the Fleet, 
and made public proclamations for beheading all lawyers 
and persons belonging to the exchequer. 

At length, however, the most respectable citizens ct 
London began to recover from their consternation* Wal* 
worth (who was that year lord mayor,) and the gallant 
Philpot, promised the king that they would support him 
against the rebels, provided he would forsome time amuse 
them with proposalsv 

Richard, therefore, on the fifteenth of June, sent one of 
his domestics, Sir John Newton, to acquaint the party 
under Tyler, of th& terms he had granted the Essex men^ 
who.in consequence thereof had retired home > and that 
upon the same compliance,' they might have the same 
terms; but the savage plebeians, flushed with their little 
successes, had formed the design of murdering the king 
and all hjs nobles, and burying the govemmept in a general 
anarchy. Tyler, therefore, made no other reply ,to 
the king's message, but that he would consent to a peace^ 
provided he liked the terms. 

Upon tills, Richard, seat them three charters, one 
after another, in the space of a few hours; all of which 
were rejected, with the most provoking insolence* 

At length the king rode out to Smithfield, attended by 

the lord mayor, and other officers of the city, and sent 

v3 
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.Sir John Newfam again to Tyler, to incite him to a oon^ 
ference in that place, that he nugbt know bis demands, 
and if possible satisfy them. 

After some debate, Tyler consented to follow Sir John 
to tb<B appdnted place ; but he moved so slowly that 
the former desired him to quicken his pace, as the 
king waited for him. ^^ Haste, then, yoorself, (replied 
the insolent rebel) ; I shall take my time." 

Tyler wsU willing to gain all the time he coidd ;* foK 
lie expected a strong reinforcement from Hertfordshire, 
and the adjacent counties, on the next day or the day 
after. His shuffling delays, howei er, happily terminated 
in his own destruction ; for, by &ts time the magistrates 
of London had got together a body of well armed and 
well affected citizens; and Sir Robert KnoUes arrived th0 
day before in the city, at the head of a thousand veterans,, 
who lay ready to act as occasion might require. . 
S When Tyler came into the royal presence, he did not 
oflferto alight from his horse, and Sir John Newton,, 
putting him in mind of what decency and duty required 
of him, in the presence of his sovereign, the traitor was 
so offended witii his freedom, that he would have plunged 
his dagger into his heart, had not the king, suddenly ad^ 
fsokdngy drawn off his attention by demanding of hira^ 
what he. had to request* 

' Tyler made such extravagant jn'oposals, that Richard 
knew not what to say to him. He demanded, in dkort, 
that all the:a«ttient laws should be abolished, and tbo 
government modelled according to. certain fontailir 
notions framed by himself. Moreover, that all bondmen, 
should be set freef :that all warrens, parks^. and chaoai* 



^faootd be open and ^ommoii to all, so tiiat tbe poor tfs^ 
wM Bsthe rich shomld hate liberty to filft, fbwl^ and hnttt 
in all places throughout the ktogdoM. 

These and Bewml other proposals he made in Mch h 
wild and unconnected manner, that Richard did not well 
widerstand him ; and the audacious rebel consthttng his 
sileBee into a conteaiptuouA refiual, lifted up his dagger 
as if he meant to strike the khig With it, add even UUd 
hold of the bridle of his horse. 

Upon this Watworth, the mayor, who had with diffw 
euUy curbed his indignation during the former part of thh 
extraordinary conference, rode up to Tyler, and gave 
him so violent a blow on the head^ with his sword ^r 
dagger, that the rebel fell senseless from his hotlse ; and 
Sir John Sandwich, with others^ hastening to Walworth's 
assistance, he was quickly dispatched. 

The insurgents seeing their leader fall, cried out onr 
captain is killed^ let us revenge hif death, and benc&ng 
their bows, prepared to let fly a shower of ai'roiitrs against 
the king and his attendants,, which might have slain the 
greatest part of them, had not young Richard with an 
admirable intrepidity and p»resence of mind, rode up alone 
to the incensed multitude whom he addressed itith a 
cheerful yet resolute air, saying, What is this my ii^e^^^ 
what are you about to do ; would you kill your kiogi Give 
yourselves no concern about the death of that traitor, I 
will be your captain, follow me,, and you shaU have 'What- 
ever you can reasonably desire. On saying 4hese w.ords he 
gently turned his horse, and putting himself at theftrhead- 
vode towards the fields of IsUngten. 

The rioteiis were so confeunded with the bold aetlon 
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•f Walworth) and the deatli of tbeir leader, and so ovel^r 
awed with the presence and magnanimitjr of. the young 
king, that thej implicitly followed him without knowing 
whither they were going, howcTor, they wei e^ no sooner 
arriTed in the fields than they saw marching towards them 
a troop of two tboasaod armed. citizens and veteran sol- 
diers, headed by Sir Robert Rnotles ; this sight struck them 
with such terror, that they imagined the whole city was 
in arms to attack them; and the foremost ranks throwing 
down their weapons^ called out for mercy. This pro- 
ceeding so frightened the rest who knew not the cause 
that they immediately fbli on their knees, and solicited 
the royal pardon. 

The king now returning to the city, conferred the honour 
of knighthood on Walworth the lord mayor, John 
Philpot, Nicholas Brembre, and Robert Laund, aiders 
lAen, for their signal services on this occasion, and like- 
wise bestowed grants in land of one linndred pounds per 
annum to the first, and forty pounds to the others ; to 
them and their heirs for ever. 

Most writers are of opinion, that the dagger in the city 
arms was granted at this period, in commemoration of 
Walworth the mayor haying giyen Tyler the blow with 
that instrum^ht, which was the prelude to his death. 

The peace of the city being now restored, the head of 
the archbishop of Canterbury was taken down from Lon- 
don bridge, andthose of Tyler and Straw, with some of 
their associates fixed up in the same place. 

Tho charters of enfranchisements and pardon were re* 
Toked by another charter, soon after made. The lower 
sort of people were reduced to the same state of submis- 



noD and dependance ia which they formerly had been 
placed^ and several of the ringleaders of other riots o& 
the same occasion) were executed in different parts of the- 
kingdom» 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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At a great meetliig of the commoDS) or a common hall^ 
in I38I9 petitions were presented to the mayor setting 
fortii, that for want of sufficient persons chosen^ diteis 
.things were passed in the common council^ more bj 
clamour than reason.. It was therefore ordained that 
foar persons should be chosen out of each ward under the 
inspection of the alderman^ to represent tiie said ward In 
the court of common council* 

This was certunly a Tery useful regulation, because 
formerly the members of the common council were chosen 
by persons professing certain mysteries, or crafts, and not 
Jby the inhabitants of the respective wards* 

At the instigation of Sir Nicholas Brembre, then mayor^ 
most of the aldermen of the city were turned out by the 
common council, and new ones chosen in their stead for 
the respective wards ; the first return whereof begins thusy 
^ Bread-street: Sir Nicholas Brembre, knight, was 
chosen alderman for the said ward, by the discreet men 
of the said ward." 

In the year 1386, the nation being threatened with a 
French invasion, it was deemed necessary to put the city 
in a state of defence, in case of any sudden attack by the 
enemy; for which purpose the king issued his writ. "^ 

In order to defray the expenses of repuring the walls, 
and other defences of the city^ his majesty empowered 



the mayor, to take a toll of ail noerchaodize and proTi* 
tions brought to the city for the term often years. 

The streets of London were become so filthy, that the 
parli&mept in the year 1388 issued a proclamation, or- 
daining, that no person whatsoever, should presume to lay 
any (king, guts, garbage, offals, or other ordure; in any 
street, ditch, &c. upon the penalty of twenty pounds, to 
be recovered by an information in chancery. 

The year 1391 is distinguished by the first notice of 
the orphans fund; for the price of wheat being risen to six- 
teen shillings and eight pence per quarter, two thousand 
marks were taken out of this fund in the chamber of 
liondon by Adam Bamme the mayor, to which the alder- 
men (Contributed twenty pounds each for the importation 
of com from abroad. 

In the year 1397, the mayor, and corporation pur* 
ichased the house called Blackweii-hall, and converted it 
Info a market-house for the sale of woolleiji clotb, for 
which purpose it has been used ever since. 

In the year 1401, the prison. called the Tun, in Corn- 
hill, was converted into a cistern or conduit for the re- 
ception of water, which was brought in leaden ^ipes 
from Tyburn ; in one side of which was erected a cage 
with a pair of stocks over it, for the punishment of night- 
walkers, and on the other a pillory, in which dishonest 
millers and bakers were exposed to the contempt of the 
public. 

This year, the parliament enlarged the statute of 
premunire, which was a considerable stroke to the pope's 
power in England, notwithstanding which, an act wa$ 
obtained by the influence of the court, and the intrigH^ 
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of. theclei^, for the busning of heretica okquiqiied "bf 
the greal; increase of the Wickliffites^ or Lolbudeu 

In consequence of this act^ one William Sautre, leetor 
of St. Osithe'^ in London, was condemned by the^ oc* 
clesiastical court, and being delivered over te the secular 
power, was burnt aiive» by virtue of the king's wnt 
j(called the writ de Hceretko comburendo) directed to 
the mayor and sheriffs of London* 

In the year 1404, an act was passed by which all 
woollen cloths made in London, were directed to have a 
leaden seal fixed to them to prevent deceits in the sale of 
that commodity. 

. The lord mayor, by restraining the abuses of fishermen, 
and removing weirs which he caused to be destroyed 
Irom Staines to the Medway, gave great umbrage to tho 
archbishop of Canterbury, and others, who^ afterwards 
brought their action for property in the river, but the 
eause was adjudged in favour of the city, a&d the con* 
servancy confirmed. 

In the year 1416, the English company of merchant 
adventurers then known by the name of the Brotherhood 
#f Stii Thomas a Becket obtained a charter. from the 
king^ this charter however^ gave them no exclusive 
power, but merely authority, for the regulation of their 
«wn concerns, and to choose a governor. 

The following year, a plague broke out in London, 
which raged with such violence, that 30,000 were de- 
iitroyed in a very short time, by which the consumption 
<f( bread was so much lessened that wheat fell to three 
shillings and sixpence per quarter^ 

This year the femous^Whiltingtoii, late lord mayor ol 



London^ was so opulent, as to Goniiibnte a fhoosand 
poonds towards a loan negotiated by the king, for the 
muntenance of the garrison^ at Calais. He also rebuilt 
the gaol of Newgate, the library of Greyfriars", part of 
St. Bartholomew's hospital, and a college of priests^ in 
the street now called CoUege-hiil. . . 

In the year 1410, a dangerous riot happened in the 
city. The princes Thomas and John, sons of the king^ 
being at an entertainment in Eastcheap, a dispute arose 
between their highnesses servants, and some others, be- 
longing to the court, during which, it was said, some in- 
Suit was offered to the princes. The mayor being in- 
formed of the riot, hastening to the place, attended by 
the aldermen anc^ sheriffs, they exerted themselves so 
effectually, that the riot was immediately suppressed. 

Notwithstanding this spirited and well-judged conduct 
of die magistrates, the king issued a writ, appointing 
commissioners to enquire into the cause of the tumult, 
who summoned the mayor, aldermen and sheriffs, ta 
appear before them ; when the chief justice advised thera 
to make submission to the king, in behalf of all the citi- 
zens. This they refused to do ; and conscious of - their 
own innocence, vindicated themselves with so much spirit 
and such strict regard to tt uth, that the king* appear^ 
fully Satisfied with their conduct, and they were honourably 
discharged. 

In the month of March this year, the clergy gratified 
their vindictive spirit with the blood of another sincere 
Totary to heterodox opinions. John Bradby alias Badb^, 
a tailor, one of the professors in the doctrine inculcated 
by Wiekliffe, haying, been convicted before the arch-- 

a 
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bishop of Canterbury of what was then called heresy, 
was sentenced to be burned to death in Smith field. 
I fie was conveyed to the place of execution in a cask, 
and the prince of Wales being present on the occasion 
offered him a free pardon on condition of his recanting 
before the fire was kindled ; this offer Bradby rejected, 
on which he was tied to a stake in the cask, and the fire 
being lighted, the flames soon reached his body, which 
occasioned him to cry out in a most shocking manner. 

'Prince Henry was so affected by this circumstance, 
that he ordered him immediately to be taken out of the 
fife, renewed the offer of pardon on the conditions before 
mentioned, and 'even promised to allow him a pension of 
three pence a' day during life ; but the offer being reso- 
lutely rejected, he was reconducted to the flames, which 
soon put a period to his existence. 

About this time, 1431, Sir John Wells, late mayor 
of the city, laid a number of pipes at his own expence, 
trf convey water from Tyburn to the Standard in Cheap- 
side. In the year 1434, conduits were erected in Fleet- 
street, Aldermanbury and Cripplegate, by Sir William 
Eastfield, knight of the bath and lord mayor, which were 
supplied with water from Highbury-bam and Tyburn. 
The following year the abbot of Westminster made a 
grant to the corporation of London of a head of water, 
with all its springs, in the manor of Paddington, on the 
reserved rent of two peppercorns annually, which grant 
was confirmed by the king with farther advantages. 
'■ In the harvest of 1439, there were such excessive stbrms 
of wind and rain, that a great part of the crops of corn 
were destroyed, so that the poor in swne parts of the 
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country were reduced to the necessity of making a Siad 
of bread of irj berries and fera root : And though th|B 
calamity was severely felt in London, yet by the care 
and humanity of the mayor, who sent ships to Prussia to 
fetch rye when the scarcity first began, the city was so 
supplied as to prevent the dreadful consequences of a total 

In the year 1440^ Sir Richard Wick, vicar of Hamer- 
smith in Esseic, was biimed on Tpwer-hiU on account of 
his religious tenets, and as he had the reputation of beiqg 
a man of remarkable sanctity, the vicar of Barking church, 
who was probably inclined to the same opinions, concerted 
a n^easure to confer honor on the memory of the unhappy 
Tictim. He secre|ly mixei powder of spices amoog the 
ashes of the deceased, and by publishing their remarkable 
fragrancy, excited the people to an idolatrous venera- 
tion for the sacred relics. Great numbers of people 
resorted to the spot, who began to invoke the deceased 
as a dei^9 apd ofiered images of wax and honey at his 
shrine, which the artful priest repaid with the ashes he 
had privately brought there during the oight. The fraiady 
however, having been suspected, the vicar was seised aiyd 
imprisoned, and in a short time after the whole cheat was 
discovm^ by his own <onf(p8sion, inconsequence of wluch^ 
l^e was degraded and banished the kingdom. 

7q the year 1450, an insurrection of a very skigiitar 
nature was-begun by one Jack Cade, a native of Ireliiiid> 
who greatly resembled Sir John Mortimer, of thefaipi]^ 
of Marsh, who had been beheaded in t}ie beginning of 
this reign, on an accusation of treason, f^ fellow, wh^ 
had. served as a soldier in FraRdt under the. duke of 

g2 
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fork, was nothing more than the toot of that priiice, who 
thought it adyisable to prepare the nation for hit design 
of ascending the throne, by exciting their affections to the 
house of Mortimer. Cade was well qualified with abilities 
for the part he was to act j and he had no sooner receiTed 
his instructions from the duke of York's agent^ than he 
assumed the name of John Mortimer, pretending to be 
the son of John Mortimer, the person who had been be- 
headed ; and repairing to the county of Kent, in which 
the duke had a great number of adherents, he soon found 
himself at the head of so numerous a tnun of followers, thiit 
he was enabled to advance as far as Blackheath, giving 
out, as he went^ that his intentions were to reform the 
goTemmeut, and redress the grievanoes of the nation. The ' 
king being apprised of this proceeding, sent a message to 
the insurgent8,demanding the reason of the hostile appear- 
ance. Cade replied, that they had no design to hurt the 
person of the king, but only desired to present a petition 
ix) the parliament, that the evil ministers who oppressed 
the people might be removed from the royal presence ; 
at the same time he gave the deputies two papers, setting 
forth the grieyanccs of the nation ; among other things 
they prayed that the duke of Somerset might be banished, 
as being the principal author of the loss of Normandy, 
that the king's council might be filled with the princes of 
the. blood, and other prudent and judicious persons, and 
not with ricious and profligate men of ill principles and 
manners, and utterly incapable of managing the affairs of 
state. In a word, these petitions appeared to have been 
the compositiop of heads much better furnished than 
those of 0ie nibble who attended their low-bred leader. 
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Tiie govemment howeyer, coasideriog these petitioiu| 
as a high iasult, resolred to repel the rebellioQ by forcQ 
of arms; and an army of 15,000 discipUaed mea were sent 
against the insurgents, under the command of Sir Hum-, 
phrej Stafford. Cade, affecting to be afraid of the 
general, retired to Seren-oaks, and Stafford following top 
incaatiouslj, fell into an ambuscade, which the artful 
rebel had prepared for the purpose ; and a great num* 
ber of his men being killed, the rest sought their safety 
in flight, leaTing their commander dead on the field* 
Animated by this success, Cade returned to Blackheatli 
0ji the twenty-ninth of June, from whence he sent peti- 
tions to the king, demanding, ^^ That the dukes of York, 
Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk, should be recalled to 
court ; that the murderers of the good duke Humphrej 
of Gloucester, with all who contributed to the loss of th« 
English territories abroad, should be punished ; th^t the 
lord Say the treasurer, and his son-in-law Croqier, highi^ 
sheriff of Kent, might be taken into custody; the 
grieFances of the nation redressed, and the authors ,of 
them punished. The government alarmed at the defeat 
oftkeir army, and knowing the duke of York's secret 
friends were on the point of declaring themselves openly^ 
resolved to purchase safety. Say and Cromer were 
committed to the Tower, and the archbishop of Canter- 
l)ury, and the duke of Buckingham were sent to treat 
with the insurgents. They found Cade resolved not to 
lay down his arms till the king had complied with his 
demands. The archbishop aud the duke gave so little 
hope of a reconciliation on their return to court, that the 
and queen, leaving the Tower under tie conunand: 

a 3, 
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of lord Scales and Sir Mathew Gongh, retired to Ken- 
nilworth castle. Cade no sooner heard of their retreat 
than he directed his march towards London. The citi- 
zens alarmed at the success of the rebels, opened the 
gates at their approach ; and Cade entered in triumph at 
the head of his troops, and had the insolence to strike 
his sword against London stone, uttering these words^ 
^^ Now is Mortimer lord of London ; " howcTer, he 
forbid his followers, on the severest penalties, from eom- 
tnitting the least outrage on the citizens, or giting the 
slightest cause of complaint. 

On the third of July the day after their entering the 
city, the rebels sent to demand that the lord Say and 
€romer, should be brought from the Tower, and the con- 
stable complying with their demand Cade caused them 
both to be put to death, without the form of trial. For 
some days Cade continued the practice of entering the 
city in the morning and quitting it at night, that he might 
iTot give umbrage to the inhabitants with whom he and 
hh followers iired at first in very good understanding. 
But the insurgents having plundered the houses and the 
effects of two wealthy f^ldermen, even after they had en- 
tertained Cade at their tables with bounteous hospitality^ 
and growing more and more licentious the citizens plainly 
$aw there.was a necessity of uniting with the king's troops 
m-the Tower for their common preservation; they there- 
fbre took the opportunity of . Cade's return by night to 
Sottthwark, when the mayor and aldermen sent a message 
to the lord Scales, offering to arm the citizens and guard 
the bridge against the return of the rebels, if he would 
support them with a detachment from theTowen The 



lord Scales tharelbre sent Sir Willitm Oougfa, cotistabte 
of the Tower^ with a detachment of meD, upon which the 
citizens immediately rising, seized upon the bridge and 
cut off the rebel army that guarded it. Cade and his fol- 
lowers returning next morning as usual found the bridge 
ga^te shut and barricadoed against them, on which they at- 
tempted to force a passage, when a battle ensued between 
them and the citizens, both sides maintaining the igbt 
with equal obstinacy, until night put an end to the conflict- 
Sir Matthew Gough, with the aldermen Sutton and Ha- 
zard, lost their lives, as did many of the citizens' who 
were drowned in endeavouring to defend the drawbridge. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, and the lord chancelior^ 
who imd taken refuge in the Tower, being informed by 
their emissaries that the insurgents were greatly dispirited 
by this repulse, drew up a general pardon for the rebels, 
provided they would lay down their arms ; as i^so ooe for 
Cade in particular, if he would desist from his rebellious 
project. These pardons they confirmed by pqtting the 
great seal to them which was in the chancellor'a posses- 
sion, and found means to publish them by night in the 
borough of Southwark. 

This wise and critical measure was attended with 
amazing success, for the next day, Cade found himself 
abandoned by numbers of his followers, notwithstanding 
all his remonstrances and artful speeches, in which he en- 
deavoured to persuade them that the pardU>n which had 
been sent being without the authority of parUament^ was 
of no effect. Cade now finding his affairs becoming des- 
perate, thought it not prudent to wait for the- succours 
which bad been promised him, by the partizans. of the 
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4iike of York) but lather toftroTide for bis own safety^ 
tagetber with that of his rich booty, which he sent by 
water to Rochester ; and haTing disguised himself, fled 
into the woods of Sussex. As soon as his flight was known, 
a proclamation was issued, offering a reward of a thou- 
sand marks to any person who should produce his body 
dead or alive ; after which he was discovered in a garden 
%t Hothfield in Sussex, by Aletander Iden, a Kentish 
geatlemaO) who endeavoured to apprehend him. Cade 
finding himself attacked, made a desperate resistanpe^ 
but was at length overpowered and killed by his antago- 
nist, who brought his body in a cart to London ; where bis 
head was cut off and fixed on London bridge, together 
vrith the heads of nine of his accomplices ; and some 
others of the ringleaders were afterwards condemned and 
exefiuted. Thus happily ended this dangerous insurrec- 
tion, chiefly through the bravery of the citizens of London, 
whose courageous resistance of the rebels at London 
bridge, pared the way for the happy consequences that 
followed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The following year, Godfrey Fieldiog, lord mayol* of 
Loodon, was so much in favour with the court that the Idof 
appointed him one of his privy counsellors^ and this is the 
first instance of the kind on record. The year 1454 was 
remarkable for giving rise to the custom of the lord 
mayor going by water to Westminster, to qualify himself 
for that important office : before this time they rode on 
hcTScbftck; bnl JobQ Ntajaaasx the lord mayox .deof*.. 
built a magnificent barge, elegantly decorated with flag^ 
and streamers, and the city- companies following his 
example, the cavalcade was changed to a naval pro* 
cession* 

Edward IV. stained his character by the first act 
of his reign, which evinced an arbitrary turn of mind^ 
and shewed what the nation might expect in the future. 
One Walker, a grocer, who lived at the sign of th^ 
Crown in Cheapside, having jocosely said that he would 
make his son heir to the Crown (meaning his own sign)^ 
it came to the knowledge of the king, who ordered the 
unfortunate man to be beheaded in Smithiield, which was 
accordingly doi!ie on the eighth day after the king's accesi 
sion to the throne. The same day Edward set out for 
the north, in quest of Henry, who had raised an army 
of sixty thousand men, and meeting him at Towton, in 
Yorkshire, a despenrte engagement ensued ; at the close 
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of which rictorj declared in favour of the king. Edward 
having settled his affairs in the north, returned to London 
and was crowned at Westminster with great solemnity, 
on the twenty-ninth of June, 1461. The next year the 
king, in grateful acknowledgment of repeated faTourt, 
received from the citizens of London, granted them a 
valuable charter, by which all the ancient rights of the 
corporation were confirmed, with the addition of the fol- 
lowing privileges : The mayor, recorder, and aldermen, 
past the chair, were appointed perpetual justices of the 
peace, and likewise justices of Oyer and Terminer, for 
the trial of malefactors within the jurisdiction of the city. 
The mayor and aldermen, by the mouth of the recorder, 
iHlight decide all points of controversy as to the customs 
of the city, and they were exempted from serving in all 
foreign assizes, juries, or attaints, and likewise from the 
offices of assessor, collector of taxes, overseer, or comj>«* 
troller of all public duties without the jurisdiction of th^ 
city. The grant of the borough of South wark was also con- 
firmed ; and the citizens were declared entitled to tiie 
goods and chattels of traitors, felons, &c.with the privilege 
of holding a fair annually in the said borough ; at the fee- 
farm rent of ten pounds. The following year the king 
granted the citizens a second charter, by which the 
tronage, weighing, measuring, laying up, placing, ^ 
housing of wool, which was before brought to the stt^ple 
at Westminster, was ordered to be in Leadenhall, and in 
no other place >within ten miles of the city ', and all feeSf 
profits, and emoluments, arising from the said )aying*up9 
placing, and' housing, were granted to the mayor, com- 
monalty, and citizens for ever. About this period, an 



incideBt happened which proTes the hrgh idea the magis- 
trates of London entertained of their dignity. On a call 
of new seijeants of law, a grand entertahtment waff given 
at Ely-house, Holborn, to which the mayor, aldermen) 
sheriffs, and many of the principal citizens were invited 
in sHCing down at table, the lord treasurer, baron Ra- 
then, took the most honourable place. This the lord 
mayor disputed with him, insisting that, as the king's 
representative, he had the pre-eminence of all persons 
within the liberties of the city. The treasurer, however, 
remained inflexible ; and the mayor resented it with be- 
coming spirit, by withdrawing, and immediately return- 
ing to the city, where he provided an elegant repast for 
the entertainment of his fellow-citizens. 

A ndiculous custom having long prevailed, of wearing 
shoes with toes of an enormous length, a proclamation 
was issued for suppressing the same, in which it was or- 
dered, that for the future the beaks or toes of shoes and 
boots should not exceed two inches in length, on pain of 
the wearer being excommunicated, and paying a fine of 
twenty shillings for each offence, to be equally divided 
between the king, the chamber of London, and the com^ 
pany of cordwainers. 

Thomas Neville, a natural son of William lord Fau^ 
conbridge, earl of Rent, had been by the late earl of War* 
wick appointed vice admiral of the channel but lost his 
employment after the death of that nobleman, upon which 
he withdrew with the ships under his command, and for 
some time he and his crew led a life of piracy. Assisted by 
a party of ihtee hundred men from the garrison of Calais, 
and tempted by the opportunity which the kinff s absence 
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afforded, he rentared to make a descent with his forces on 
Sandwich, and was admitted into Canterbniy, by Nicholas 
Fauate, the mayor. The people of the country joining 
hiro, he began his march for London, at the head of se- 
yenteen thonsaad men, and on the fourteenth of May 
1471, entered the suburbs of Southwark, from whence 
he proposed to gain admittance into the city over London 
bridge ; but the news of the king's yictory arriving about 
the same time the citizens were so encouraged thereby, 
that they resolutely opposed his entrance, and though he 
made a desperate attempt to get possession of the bridge 
by »torm, he was forced to desist with some loss ; notwith- 
standing, he sent part of his army across the riVer to as- 
sault the city in another quarter : at the same time one part 
of his detachment actually made their way into the city 
through Aldgate, but were driven out again by the valour 
of alderman Robert Bassett and the citizens. ^ The bas^ 
tard of Fauconbridge, for by that name this adventurer 
was known, finding himself baffled, and that his men 
defeated of their hopes of plunder began to desert him, 
embarked on board his ships which lay at Blackwall, in 
the river Thames, and saiksd round to Sandwich ; whither 
king Edward, who upon the advice of this disturbance 
had returned in great haste with a party of three thousand 
men to London, pursued him and reducing the town, took 
the bastard pris0ner,together with the principal ringleaders 
who were all executed and their heads fixed on London 
bricge : thus an end was put to the last enterprise of the 
Lancastrian party for recovering the crown of England. 

The walls of the city .being in a very decayed state, the 
lord mayor and aldermen in the year 1476, ctae to a re* 
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solution thait they should be iiamedtately repaired with 
bricks made of earth, dug, tempered^ and buroed in 
Moorfields; and that the expense of these repairs should 
be defrayed by the inhabitants of the ditfereot parishes, 
«a€h of whom should pay six pence every Sunday at 
church* But the sums of money thus levied being found 
insufficient todefray the whole expense, the seyeral com- 
panies of drapers, skinners, and goldsmiths, repaired 
different parts of the wall at their own private charges. 
In the month of September 1479, a dreadful pestilence 
broke out in London, and continued till November in the 
following year ; during which time an incredible number 
of the inhabitants were carried off. This year Robert 
Byfield was fined fifty pounds for affronting the lord 
mayor. The afiront consisted in nothing more than in 
kneeling too near the mayor at prayers in St. Pauls ca« 
thedral.' 

In 1485, an epidemical distemper of a very singular 
nature, broke out in London, which from its symptoms 
'obtained the name of the ^^ sweating sickness," and 
which is said first to have appeared among the soldiers 
brought by Henry VII. from France. This disease threw 
the patients into a prodigious sweat, and carried them off 
in twenty four hours, but those who survived that time 
generally recovered. It happily continued but a month, 
before the method of-attendance and cure became known ; 
but in that time it destroyed many thousands of people ; 
among whom were, two lord mayors, six aldermen, and 
three sheriffs. 

Among other regulations at this time an act of com- 
mon council was passed lo prevent improper persons from 

H 
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obtaiaing the £reedoia of iha city; the import of which 
%ra8, that no apprentice should be taloeny or the freedom 
gireDy, excepting they were gentlemen bonu; 

In the year 1500, a dreadfiiiL plague buoke out iamany 
parts of the kingdom, particularly in London, where it is 
said to have carried off upwards of thirty thousand persons. 
During this destructure pestilence, the king foe safety re« 
moved to different places, and at last retired to Calais^ 
In I50^y Fleet-ditch was rendered natigable for bajges 
a»far as Holbom bridge; and the place called Hounds^ 
ditch,, part of the city ditch under the eastern widl, andso* 
called from the filth and dead dogs usually timowa. there, 
was arched over and pa?ed. 

About this time the company of tsulors first incorpor 
raAed under Edward IF. were: n3*incorporated> under the 
name of merchant tailors, in consequence of a charter 
granted them by the king for that purpose. This year a 
chapel dedicated to the yiigin Mary, and a tayern, both 
of which.were situated at the east end of Westminster 
Abbey, were taken down by order of the king, and on the 
ground where they stood, was erected the building which 
is known to this day by the name of king Henry the 
setenth's chapel. 

In the year 1505, the- citizens purchased of the king 
a charter of confirmation, for which they paid his majesty 
the sum of five thousand marks. The principal objects 
of tills charter, were to restrain the encroachments of 
foreign, merchants on the franchises and customs of the 
citizens, and to regulate the qualifications of brokers. 
The. king also cQn6rmed to the merchants tradiqg with 
yyoqUfiit doths to the Netherlands, all their former prii> 



titeges by the name now fint ^ren to them of ^' The fel- 
lowship of merchants, adTentnrers of England." At thf 
same time the steelyard merchants were prohibited from 
carrying English deths to tibe place of residence of the 
merchant adventurers in the Low Coontries ; and the 
aldermen of the steelyard were obUged to enter into s 
recognizance of 2,000 marks for the obsenranoe of thi» 
restriction. In the year 1507, the kfng having amassed 
prodigioos wealtii by private oppression, endeatonred to 
efface the odium of the means by which it was acquired 
by acts of beneTdenoe. He dischai^d all the prisoners 
in Loadon whose debts did not exceed forty-shilliogs, 
endowed several religions fonnda^ions, and gave very 
considerskbie alms. Notwithstanding this, he still cotm* 
tenaoced tlfe extortions of Empson and DikHey, two evil 
couaseliors, who, nnder pretence of abases committed 
two years before, ordered Sir Thomas Kenelwortb, the 
msi^or and the two sheriffs to be taken to the marshalsesa 
prison, wh^re they were cmifined till they purchased 
their freedom by the payment of 1400/. Christopher 
Hawes, aliderman being seized in like manner, and 
dreading the hands he feU into, died of grief. Sir Wil- 
liam Cappel who served tiie office of lord mayor in 1503, 
was accused 6f neglect in not prosecuting some ooiners, 
and fined SOO/. ; but not submitting to such arbitvaiy 
proceedings, he was committed to prison, where he con- 
tinued during tiie life of the Ung. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Henry VIII. succeeded his father and was proclaimed 
king, with the usual solemnities, on the twenty-second 
of April, 1509, two. days after which he caused ^ 
foreign beggars to be banished the city and dispersed to 
their respective parishes. He also endeared himself to 
his new subjects by committing Empson and Dudley to 
the Tower to screen his father's character, by whose 
secret orders they had acted ; . they were accused 
of a conspiracy against the government, a charge which, 
whether just or not, their jurors thought proper 1^ find 
them guilty of. Their condemnation was confirmed by 
an attainder in parliament, and ihey were beheaded on 
; Tower-hill, while their inferior agents were pilloried and 
exposed to public disgrace. 

This year, 1509, St. Paul's »chool was founded hy 
Dr. Collet, dean of that cathedral, who appointed sata- 
ries for , the masters, &c. under the regulation of the 
company of mercers who were appointed trustees of the 
foundation. . 

In, the year 1511, Roger Achily, lord mayor, caused 
Leadenhall, the city granary to he plenteously stored with 
all sorts of grain, as a security against the ill efiects 
that might arise, from a scarcity at that time apprehended, 
in his mayoralty : also, Moorfields were levelled with 
proper causeways and bridges carried over them, for 



ilie eottt^nience of passengers. Tlie followiog year, a 
dreddfol fire broke ont in tke Tow4r, which destroyed a 
gr^ naml^r of buildings, together with th6 chapel, in 
that part of it called the White Tower. 

In the year 1512, the parliament passed an act, by 
which the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, were em- 
powered io empannel juries for the city court, and each 
juror IR> empannelled to be a citizen, worth one hundred 
marks ; and who for non-appearance on his first sunf- 
mons, was to forfeit one shilling and eight pence ; for tte 
necend, three shillings and four pence, and for et^ 
defaidt afterwards, double the sum. The frost in the 
year 1513, was so great, that carriages of all sorts passed 
on the ice across the riyer, between Lambeth and Wesl^ 
minster. On the eve of May-day, in the year 1517, 
a dtieadful insurrection was raised by the London ap- 
prentices, on account of the great numbers of fotvignerl 
who were permitted to exercise their trade in the city. 
Frepamtory to this commotion, one John Lincoln, a 
broker engaged Dr. Bell, who was to preach a Spital 
sermon in Easter-week,, to enfltoie the people by a re^ 
presentation of the grieyances under which they laboiu«di 
the> doctor compiled with thetr request, and his sermon 
had such an effect on many Weak minds, that they 
assaulted foreigners as they passed along the street : for 
which offience, Stephen Stedley, Stephen Betts, atid 
setend others who- were principals, were committed 
*y the lord mayor to Newgate. The next day, a 
report was circulated, that the citizens intended od 
May-dity following, to destroy ail forfeigners that should 
be found in the city or its suburbs. In consequence 
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. of this report cardinal Wolsey sent for :the mayor 
andadyised him t§ be on his guard. The mayor 
accordingly summoned the aldermen to meet him at 
Guildhall, at four o'clock in the afternoon, preceding 
May-day : in consequence of this meeting an order 
was made and published by the aldermen of each 
ward that no man should stir out of his house after nine 
o'clock at night, but keep his doors shut and his aervants 
within till nine o'clock in the morning. Whether the cU 
tizens were unwilling or unable to restrain their appreiw 
tloes is uncertain, but in the evening the tumult began and 
by eleven o'clock there assembled in Cheapside, and St. 
Paul's church yard, near a thousand people consisting of 
appi^ntices, serving men, watermen, and others, they 
proceeded in a body to Newgate, which they broke open, 
and took out Studley and Betts, who had been committed 
there for assaulting foreigners, after which they went to 
the. Compter, and released those who were confined there 
for the like offence. The mayor and sheriffs, immediately 
issued out a proclamation in the king's name, to suppress 
the riot, but without effect, the mob increasing they threw 
sticks and stones at many strangers as they passed ; parti- 
cularly at one Nicholas Dennis, a seijeant at arms, who 
beirfg very ill-treated, called out down with them ; this 
Jncreitsing their resentment,^ they broke the windows and 
doors of the houses in St. Martin's le Grand, from whence 
they went to Ijeadenhallistreet, and plundered the house 
of one Mewtly, a Frenchman, whom they intended to 
have destroyed, had they met with him ;. but he luckily 
made his escape. Cardinal Wolscy who was theQ minister 
sent some forces into the city who arriving about thr^^ 



c^clock iu^e morning, the mob b^n to disperse, when 
bj the Tigilaace of the city magistr^uteS) near three hun- 
dred of them were taken and committed to the respective 
prisons of the Tower, Newgate, and the Compter. Among 
thocie committed to the Tower, was Dr. Bell, for preach- 
ing his seditious sermon. 

A commission was immediately made out for trying 
the offenders, on the fourth of May following. The per- 
sons appointed for this purpose, were the lord mayor, 
the earl of Surry, and the duke of Norfolk. These 
commissioners came into the jcity on the jday appointed, 
escorted by npwaids of a thousand men ; and the 
prisoners to the amount of 278, were brought to Gutld- 
liall, tied with ropes. Oh the first day John Lincoln 
and several others, - were tried and found guilty ; and 
the next day thirteen were condemned to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. To extend the terror of the 
punishment, several gibbets were mafde to be drawn 
on wheels for the purpose of being removed to 4uch 
places as were thought most proper for the execution of 
the criminals. Lincoln, Sherwin, and two brothers of 
the name of Betts^ were drawn on hurdles to the Standard 
in Cheapside. The first was executed, but as the 
others were near being turned olT^ a reprieve arrived 
from the king, to the universal joy of the populace, 
who unaniaiously shouted God save the king. The 
number of offenders now in custody were so very consi- 
derable, that the commissioners appointed for their trial, 
tc^ether with the city magistrates, thought it most advi- 
ss^ble to apply to the king in their behalf. Their suit 
however, was unsuccessful, and they were referred for a 
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ftnal aasirer to the cbanoetlor. The dtj^taMgiBtrttes 
fetorned reiy much diBheartened at the kings answer, and 
in a few dajs waited on cardinal Wolsey, the chancellor^ 
who told them to attend with the prisoners, at Westmtn- 
ster^hall, on the twenty-second of Maj, wiien his Ma- 
jesty would be there, and determine the fate of tiie 
criminals. 

Accordingly on that day the lord mayor, aUEermen, 
and principal commoneis attended in their Hreries, when 
his majesty being seated under a canopy of state at (he 
upper end of the hall, ordered the prisoners to be brought 
before him, Which was accordingly done ; they appeared 
in their shirts, bound together with ropes, and htf ters 
about their necks, to the number of four hundred, among 
whom were eleven women. The appearance of so great 
a number of people in so distressed a situation, greatly 
affected the nobility, who warmly solicited the king for 
their pardon. Silence being proclaimed, and the city 
magistrates ordered into the king's presence, cardinal 
Wolsey the chancellor, reprimanded them for their 
negligence ; and then addressing himself to the jmsoners, 
said, that for their offences against the laws of the realm, 
and against his majesty's crown and dignity, they had 
incurred the panishment of death. On the close of these 
words, the prisoners lamentably called out ^^ mercy, 
gracious lord, mercy !" This so sensibly affected the king, 
that he submitted to the intreaties of the nobility, add 
pronounced their pardon. The halters were immediately 
taken off, and the people universally shouted, lon^ live 
king Henry VIII. Before they were dismissed, the 
cardinal exhorted them to preserve loyalty and obedience 
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to the king^ivhich they faithfully proBt(fled,aiid€xpFeBsed 
the most uobouikded thanks for the clemency they had 
received. The day on which this riot happened was long 
: known by the name of evil May. day, and this circunN 
stance 'greatly diminished the May games which were 
before exhibited, on setting up the great shaft or May 
•pole in Leadenhall-street, before the church, thence 
termed the church of St. Andrew Undershaft. This 
year, the city of London in particular, and the whole 
kingdom in general, was visited with a return of that 
most dreadful epidemical disease, the sweating sickness^ 
The effects were very sudden, for it proved fatal, in 
three hours after the patient was affected. When it first 
began the king's court was exceedingly splendid and 
numerous, on account of the queen of Scotland being in 
London upon a visit to her brother ; but the dreadful 
havock which the sickness made, soon thinned it. That 
princess retired to Berwick ; the law* terms were ad- 
jonmed ; and the king.to keep as much as he could, the 
infection from his family, reduced his officers and domes- 
. tics to a very small number. It wa» computed that hi 
. some towns half, and in others one*third of the inhabi- 
. tants diied of this dreadful dbtemper. It is : remarkable^ 
that this disorder was peculiar only to Englishmen, many 
. of whom, being abroad at the time it raged in England, 
received the infection and died, though not a single 
native wasi known to be in the least affected by it ;'fre!m 
whence the foreigners called it " sudor Anglais," or,, 
"the English sweat." 

This year also the physicians obtained from the kkig, 
. a charter of incorporation, by which they were allowed 
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ft eoHHOMi «eftl, and to choeae a president aonuallf , id 
purchase lands and tenements, and to make laws for the 
goyernment and correctioD of tfaetr college, and of all 
those who practised physic within seyen miles of London : 
to choose four persons annually to inspect and goyem the 
whole body ; and those who offeoded by negtoct in their 
nedicines, or in any other circumstance respecting their 
profession, to be punished by fines, and imprisonment ; 
also that the president and all the members of the sooiciy 
should be exempted from serying on juries* 

In the year 1528, the sweating sickness broke out 
again in London, and carried off great numbers of its 
inhabitants. This circumstance occasioned an adjonm- 
ment of the term and the suspension of the annoal 
solemnity of the city watch, which was pn^bited by the 
king, and afterwards discontinued till the reign of 
Edward the siltth. 

This year, 1531, one Richard Rose, cook to the 

bishop of Rochester, was boiled to death hi SntthiMd, 

agreeable to his sentence, for putting poison hito some 

soup«^y which sixteen people who had eat of it died. 

It was intended for his master, who lackily escaped, 

owing to his being greatly indisposed on that day. 

The reformation of religion adyancing apace in this 

kingdom, Mr. Tindall and others translated and pttb« 

Hshed the new testament into the English tongue ; but 

Stokesley, bishop of London, obtained as many copies 

of them as he could, and caused them io be burnt at 

St. Paul's cross. The bjshop after this attempting to ask 

contribution from the parochial clergy, towards paying 

a sum of moqey which had been granted by the conyp* 



cas&mi to tbelaiig; the city clei^ resentttd it sa mudi, 
that a number of them forced themselves intD the ch^^ter 
house of St. Fauis, and ill treated the bishop's seiraats. 
The bi^op fearful of his own person^ desired them to 
depart peaceably and pretended to forgiire them ; but he 
afterward? applied to the lord chancellor for redress; 
wluoy thereupon, sent to the major, to secure the persons 
who were chiefly concerned in the riot* In consequence 
of this order fifteen priests with their accomplices were 
seized and committed to the Tower, and other prisons, 
where thej were confined for a considerable time and 
afterwards disgraced. 

An act of attainder was passed in 1534, against 
Elisabeth Bartcm, commonly called The Holy Maid of 
Kent, who was employed by certain ecclesiastics as a fit 
person to excite disturbances in the kingdom. This wo- 
man had been a long time subject to histerical fits,duriDg 
which her oountenaoce and her body underwent the most 
Tiolent contortions^ and she frequently uttered strange 
.aBdincoherent expressions; from which the vulgar ikip* 
posed that she spake by the spirit of inspiration. Eren 
Sir Thomas More, and Fisher, bishop of Rochester, were 
weak enon^ to beliete that she was something more 
than natural. Finding^ therefore, that she gained credit 
,e?ery day, the papists persuaded her to prophecy against 
the king's divorce and* second marriage, which she did 
with great warmth ; and ^ last she became so bold as to 
declare that God had revealfed to her, " that if the king 
went on in his divorce^ and took another wife, he should 
not be king a month longer, and that he should die a 
inUain's death/V It is no less trn^than extraordinary, 
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that Fisher and More appear to hate been weak^nougli 
after she thus began to speak treason, not oirij ta talk 
vfith her, but to encourage her. But More was soon 
convinced of the imposture, and gaye an early account 
of it to Cromwell, secretary of state. Henry at tet 
took no notice of this woman ; but finding, at lengthy 
that she was upheld, not only by the regular clergy, but 
by the pope's agents in England, he resolred to proceed 
against her with the utmost severity : accordingly, tiie 
maid and her accomplices were examined in the star 
chamber, where they confessed all the particulars of the 
imposture ; and appeared upon a scaffold in St. Paul's 
church-yard, where the particulars of their confession were 
r^ad aloud in their hearing ; from thence they were con- 
Teyed to the Tower, where they remained till the parlia- 
ment again met, who, having considered the case, pro- 
nounced it a conspiracy against the king's life and crown; 
and Elizabeth, with her accomplices, were attainted of 
high treason; Thomas Gold, Thomas I^wrence, £dward 
Thwaites, John Addison, and Thomas Abiise, were aij- 
jiidged guilty of misprision of treason, to forfeit their 
goods and chattels to the king, and be imprisoned during 
his majesty's pleasure ; and Elizabeth and her confe- 
derates were afterwards hung at Tyburn. 

Henry VIII., though he had renounced his subjection 
to the see of Rome, was in several respects a bigotted 
catholic, and a strict adherent to the real presence in the 
sacrament ; besides, he had written a book against 
Luther, who had answered him with great freedom, not 
k> say scurrility. This had incensed Henry beyond a 
possibility of reconciliation : In fine, Henry wanted, to be 



tbe pop(ft*0 riialy but without being either a lotlieraii or u 
Muaramentarian : he still presenredthe iuTocatioE of sainft, 
but under certain restrictions.; it was with him equally a 
crime to believe in the authority of the pope or to be a 
protestantj and in the course of his reign, he alilce' 
oondemned to the flames those who spoke in fiiTOur of 
the Roman pontiff, and those who declared for the* 
Deformed religion; In particular he now ordered the 
prior of the Carfhusian monks of the Charter-house, 
liondon, the prior of Hexham, Benase^ a monk of Sion '. 
college, and John Haile, Ticar, and Isleworth, together 
with three monks of the Charterhouse, to be hanged and 
quartered at Tyburn, on the eighteenth of July this yeai, 
ld34, for refusing to submit to the new laws; and a little 
before, orders were given for burning twenty-seven pro* 
testants, viz. John Frith, a man of great learning, 
Andrew Hewet, and nineteen men and six women, bora 
in Holland, to convince the world that his severity to the 
ecclesiastics was not actuated by any fondness he wav 
charged with for the new religion. 

At length, this persecution reached bisohp Fisher, and 
Sir Thomas More, who still continued prisoners in tlie 
Tower, and were now singled out for a terror to the 
'boldest opposers of the king's measures. Henry was 
determined they should renounce the pope and acknow** 
ledge his m.arriage-act and succession as established by. 
parliament. The pope thought to save Fisher's life 
hy sending him a cardinal's hat, while matters were pre- 
paring for his trial; but in this he only gav^ Henry, the 
satuiaction of bringing a cardinal to the block. For Fisher 
^fusing to take the onfk of supremacy^ a commissioD 
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vms vasbie out for trying him by his peen fiir vatfMom 
of treftBoaiB ihecaseof tile nuudof Kent, and vAso for 
denying the king's supremacy ; and on the seyenteentb 
of May, he was tried before the lord chancellor, the dnhe 
of Suffc^, wiih Bom^ other lords and all the judges, who 
found him gniity, and he was sentenced to be beheaded 
oaTower*biU. He receiyed the notice of his execution 
with great composure of mind on the morning before he 
was beheaded^ and when he eame to the block, after a 
Aort prayer in favour of popery, and praying ^ the 
king, and that God would bless him with good counsel,- 
lie calmly resigned his neck to the executioner, on the 
t^enty-*second of JuAe, in the year 1535. He had the 
character of a learned and devout man, but very weak 
and obstinate, and much addicted to the superstitions of 
bis education. The same oath of supremacy, for the 
neln^og of which bishop Fisher lost his head, being also 
tendered to Sir Thomas More, he refused to take it like- 
wise, for which he was tried by the same court and lost 
his head on Tower-hill, tte first day of Jkily following. 
Henry receiied nothing but reproach and infamy frqm 
the death of tl^is man, who was universally esteemed 
for his virtue, and admired for his wit and pleasantry, 
which did notfofsake him even in his last moments, and 
he died with an unconcern that in others would have 
appeared to be levity, but in him was nature. 

This 'year, 1535, the common council granted iwo^ 
fifteenths towards defraying the expences of bringing 
wat#fromJBacki|fley to Aldgate, where a conduit was 
eicicted for tne us^ of the eastern part of the city. About 
HiB same time ^ act was pasmjl for repsdring the high 



itreels fiMi Bolbws biidge to the Mn. la liie jmf 
1539^ ^Heniy Till. huTuig kamed that there ma m 
letrtied man named Lambert, a schoolmaster in the d^ 
who denied the real presence ill the sacrament^ to whidi 
doctritt^ tiie king was blindly d^foted, thought this waaa 
fovoarafcie opftortmutyfor himatoiiceto ezerthis antho* 
rity and dia^ajr his ieatiuiig ; hetherefbie^ determined 
to have tlie glory of contendiDg against this reformery 
Who had appealed. aganst a senienoe giten against hm 
by archbish<4i Crteitaer* Fnblic notioe was glyenthat 
the kia^ designed to enter the lists agamst Lambert, and 
•caffisids w<ere ^ictetsd ia Wastininstor4Mll for the aoceBi» 
jnodMioB df the aiidiaa^e^ without aay atleation had to 
theinjwtite df thiii joiaiag the dilpataat with the jodgt. 
The end of this diapvtation was, that Henry gar o his 
antagonist hii choice eitiier to leoaat hii opinioas or 
mibiM to tho tames. Laoheft aoUy amdo cfaoioo of 
tk^Mlar, aM Hoary had timaaancrat^f to order him 
tobe mtoootod* Almat the mae time, six Bate^amdii^^ 
UMstoflhiiril la IQosimtiDsr; thiaomoa asd awamaa 
w^i« bomodatSt Paal*sotoos; aadaamn andawaauni 
la SmiiMteM. 

ArchMsho^ Ciaam^toniagpiafritodMtho ]ui«io 
graataprifileg^ fbrprialiag fheBiUa la iki^isl^ the 
fiimie was execated mwDidiBgiy, asid made its appoaronoo 
about (his time aader the MlMiBgttt^ ^ThaBB>Ioki 
Engfis^ df tim lat|;eit aad fpaatost votamo, asod aai op* 
pointed by oar soref^ga frino^ king Hcorf VIIL aa- 
praae head af the cfaaivh, aad laalm af Ed^^ond i$i be 
/laqoented and asedia every vhoieh witUn 4ds his said 
ve.aiiii, aooordtog to the teaor of his former ai|aactioaa 
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gifeaia duLt behalf ; oTenten aod-perased at tlie caAmute^ 
jof.the king's highoess, by the reverend father in God, 
Cathbert, bishop of Durham^ and NichohiSf bishop of &o- 
xhester : . printed by Richard Grafton^ cum privihgio ad 
imprimendum solutn^ . 1541. Although 4iis book was 
•printed^ yet the king was Veiy caations in permitting it 
to be published. One copy only intf. allowed to ceitain 
paiish churcheS; where it waft fixed by a chain, and by 
proclamation the people were exhorted ta^ use it mode- 
rateiy^ for the^ increase of yirtu&not of strife. 

A great moilaiity happening among the cattle in . the 
^ear 1543 a snmptaary law was made by the cbmmoa 
council of London^ to restrain lnxmioiis feasting wherein 
it was ordained that the lord mayor ihonld not have moie 
tiian serendishes at dinner or siq>per ; aldermen and she- 
liffft^were limited to six; .the.s word bear^ to.four; aiid the 
mayor and sheriffs officers to three ; upon penalty of forty 
shillings for eyeiy supernumerary dish; besides this lestdc* 
4ion they were prohibited^ after theenauing Easter, from 
buying either awan, crane^ or bastardy under a penalty 
of. twenty shillings for each bird. In. the year 1 546. the 
twelre city companies advanced the king 31,^31. 6a. 8d- 
itpoaa mortgage .of crown lands, towards the Charges of 
Us war with Scotland. This . howeyer being, found not 
sufficient,, his majesty afterwards sent commissioners into 
ithe.ciiy to assess theJU>ndoner5, in jan arbiteaiy manner, 
Jby.way of .beneyolence. Alderman Rtchaxd. Read adt 
4>nly objected to this illegal proceieding but positirely re- 
fused to pay the sum demanded of him, for which Henry, 
whose tyrannical spirit would endure no opposition, en* 
roHed him as a footsoldier^ and sent him to Scotiand with 



4i9mb1e fm§9m for his libeitfr 

la IHO I^i^en4 persoqg suffiei^^d on a^Qowit pf thek 
principles in religion, among whom was Mrs. Amm 
Afkew. This kidy keing c^myicted of ckoyilig the m^ 
pnesience |n the fa^mxKKaty W9S wideipimBd t0 the Aunes^ 
im4 c)»o^ tosj^ffer death, rather th«B piwhftae pvdMiall 
^e e^peQ^ of ^bjimng her f^th* Tk^ lerd ebmcdlor 
vko WM % ^eglpps papiiBt, imagHiiog that her neeoliitioii 
pDQcec^ from the encowfgeiiieat ^^eB bsr hy ptrsooA 
iibout the /M>i9rt wbp ^^^ frieo^s to the mhrmtitim^ 
ciMised this po<Nr wooi^ tp be put to the rack in prison^ 
thiQffgh tfre^ tinder sen(be^e of 4e^h ; «uDui is eten laid 
tjo have ASfllsite^ ;f ith h|s owo hiind in admhif sterhsg the 
t^rMte? ^hich ipras doj?^ ip snch^ iperdlesi auumer tfaftt 
{k^ipiiost /pU her hones we^ dislocated. This slm hfitit 
hawcTer i^ith ag^aaaag fortitude, nor could th^ exi0ti a 
fjlli^ frap he^ iu ^icci^sati^n of an|r one* At length 
she was cooyeyied t^ the stahei, and suffisred with four 
^en cooi^epiiied on the sajnie acGopint Sha^Ltooi Msbop 
eS Sati|(>fli7, YfhQ jt^ been impri^^ed (or ihe saina 
^l^ioipbirtsaTe^hii We hy recanting} attended thew la 
t<hjB pU^^ fif eptecutiQfi, where he preached a sermon re# 
ppmchi«g ithefi in the h«nhest terms for tl^elr ^bB&a^ 

^>tb^ hefiiiQiiqg of January, 1/^7, tbe ead of Sanj 
fAdest sop of the duke.of Norfolk, who fa^d been attamied 
of high treason, was brought to his .trial before <the loid 
iteDceBor^ Ae l«rd mayor, ted other comndssionerB at 
finMrhfitt io Lwidon, wl|en, notwithstanding a niKisfc. 
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spirited and eloquent speech made by tlie noble prisoner^* 
file jorj) being commanded rather than instructed^ found, 
him guilty, and he receiyed sentence of death, and wag 
beheaded on Tower-hill, on the nineteenth of the same 
month. 

Henry VIII. having dissolyed'the priory and old hos-^ 
pUal of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, he, a short time 
before his death, founded it anew, and endowed it with 
the annual rerenue of 500 marks on condition that the city 
sfaoold pay an equal sum* This proposal being accepted 
by the city, the new foundation was incorporated by the 
name of ^^ The hospital of the mayor, commonalty, and 
cit'sens of London, goTemors for the poor, calied Little 
St. Bartholomeyf near West Smithfield." Since this time, 
the hospital has receiyed considerable benefactions from 
charitable persons, by which means not only the poor of 
London, and- Southwark, but the distressed from all parts, 
are taken nn, whether sick or maimed, and have lodging, 
ibod, and medicine with the advice and assistance off 
some of the best physidans in the kingdom. 

The foundation of this hospital appears to have closed 
the public transactions of Henry VII L He had for some 
tioM laboured under a violent disorder, occasioned by an 
ulcer in one of his legs, and was now grown so unwieldy 
sad diseased, that he could not- write. Commissioners 
were, tl^erefore, empowered to sign all acts of govern- 
ment, as were a committee of council, to put a stamp 
imitating the king's hand-writing, and the royal signet to 
all acts which required either. 

> The rapid approach off Henry^s hist moments was. 
very Ti8i(>le to all about him ; but as^ by an act passed^ 



in his reign^ it had been declared high treason to foretel 
the king's death, no one would run the risk of acquaint*- 
ing hiro with his situation, not knowing but that, in the 
-violence of his passion^ he might put the law in full force 
against the authors of the friendly communication. At 
length, however, Sir Anthony Denny ventured to make 
him acquainted with the fatal secret ; for which Henry^ 
contrary to all expectation, thanked him^ and desired that 
Cranmer migftt be sent for ; but he was speechless befdte 
the archbishop arrived. When that prelate besought 
him to give him some sign of his trust in God through . 
the merits of Christ, he squeezed his hand with great 
lerveocy and immediately*expired, on the twenty-eiglitl^ 
o( January, 1547^ in the fifty-nxth year of his age« 
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CHAPTER IX. 



I^Oie yeiur 1549^ at the hist^tioaof hUH»pCiiu»i^^ 
ancoiinifemeDt was g^en to fmiffk pe^neaited firalet* 
I^uiCbIo cone orer and seitio in EogUmdy wjiove tbof 
weio allowod the free e^rcise of tfieir idigioDy nod jb 
netiim eniiclied the nation^ by the m^wfadvKstihe]^ 
|u3Qm^ with them. Thej settled priadp^y ill JUwdwi) 
PfKothvark) Caaterbmyy and other fiJA8i|iali Umms ia 
that part cf the counter. 

In 155X9 ^^^ sweating sickness Tisited London for the 
last time^ and carried off great numbers of its inhabitants. 
This year the city obtained a charter from the king, 
by wUch they became entitled to certain lands and tene- 
ments in Sottthwark. By this charter also the offices of 
coroner, escheator and derk of the market^ were for 
erer Tested in the lord mayor for the time being. About 
this time one John Alases, a Polish gentleman, who had 
been expelled his country by the rigours of the catholics, 
and had become preacher to a reformed congregation at 
Embden, in East Friesland; foreseeing a persecution 
there, brought his congregation oyer to London. The 
king and council who were desirous of encouraging 
industrious refugees, gare them the Augustine friars 
church for their religious worship, and granted them a 
duurter of incorporation by which they were formed into 
a religious association, independent of the church o( 



• finglilnd, cmifliiCiflg of a saperiiiteiickuit and four assht-* 

• ing minteters. 

The citizens of Loodon) haTing ptiithased' of the 

, ^iDg) the manor of Sonthvark)- with all its appnrtenanceSy 

. they became possessed. of an* hospital, dedicated to St. 

Thomas, the apostle, which being greatly decayed, they 

• repaired and enlarged the same,* at a considerable ex- 
: pence, for the reception of poor, sick, and helpless 
. objects^. The. king incorporated^ the lord mayor, com** 

mdnalty, and citizens of London, governors of th6 

< Hospital ; together with those of Christ's and Bridewell. 

King Edward YI. also but a short time before his death, 

founded Christ's hospital, in the Gray Friars Conrent, 

'for the relief and education of young and hdpless 

.children J and incorporated the goyemors^ by the title; 

of, '' The mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the city 

. of London, governors of the possessions, reyenues, and 

, goods of the hospitals of Edward VL king of Englaod| 

&^c. He also gave the old palace of Bridewell t<t the 

. city, for the lodging of poor way-faripg people, the cor- 

.rection of xagabands^ and disorderly persons, and for 

.finding them work.. 

King Edward VL had.by his will, appointed'the lady 
, Jane Grey to succeed him on the throne, in consequence 
of which,. she was procj^iimed in. London with the usual 
, formalities. But the people not acquiescing • in thi^ 
measure, the council met at Baynard's castle, from whence 
having consulted with the lord mayor and aldermen, they 
all proceeded in cavalcade to Cheapside, where they pro- 
elsumed the princess Mary, daughter of king Henry VIIL* 
queen ai England. On the thirtieth of July her ma^estf^ 
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^e from Ae Tower to WettmiiMiter k a charioty pH^ 
•^ ceded by the lord mayor, in a crimson TeWet gown, wfco 
carried Ae sceptre of gold. Her majesty was followed 
by the princess Elisabeth| her sister, in another chariot, 
ited the procession was closed by a great number of ladies 
OB horseback, richly dressed in Telret She was received 
by the citisens with such marks of res{>ect, tiiat she re- 
tumed the lord mayor her thanks on the occasion. Qai 
the £r8t of October ftdUowMg, her mi^sty was crowned 
at Westminster, with the greatest magnificence. The 
ceremony was piMrformed by die chancellor bishcq^ 
Crardener, assuted by Bonner bishop of LoBdon,ToB6tBl 
bishop of Durham, aad^fight odier prelates. The lord 
BUiyor assisted by twdre alderawn, officiated as chief 
butler on the occasion^ and receited the vsual fee of a 

golden cup, aud ew^r. 

Soon after Mary^s aKxesBion to ike «bnme^ the eid of 
•KorthtHnberUmd and twt <»lhers^ who had beea advwcMat 
for My Jane (Shrejr's BWeceist^, wer6 tried and eloecuted ; 
a&d lady Jane, with lord €rttilf<(>rd Dttdley her husbtt^d^ 
andi archbisbiop Cranmer> wei^ by Mary^s oiifcrs taken 
into custody, and committed prisoners to tite Tower. 
Queen Mary was inher pribeiples a bigotted icatiiolio, and 
daring liie last reign would tfever be preViuledba to confoite 
to the measurefs of r^formadonk 9tt ii^W restored the 
catholic Mshops^ and silented att ^prcfteliers but Kttoh 
itis had licences granted theita, which iM^t batcatiMlilM 
obtakfed : ansd makiy <»f the prittdi]^l ydhyrmefB'dreading 
the consecpiences, retired into t<mAfj^ pitirts. On live 
thirteenth of November tlie lady Jane Gt-ey, ktd 
tSuitford Dudley, and Ci>aamer, archbiih0p<irC!ani«tttaiy, 



imt hrouglit to their trial, nad being fomd guli&y, re- 
cced seateRce of death as tr^tors. A treaty of rnfur* 
riieige having been proposed between qneen Mary, an^ 
Flrilip II. of Spaio, who was as great a bigot at 
herself, the people throos^at the nation, appeared 
nniTersally discontented, both on poMcal and religious 
motiyes. They were fearful, that by this mamage the 
Spaniards would become absolute kurds of the kingdom, 
and haTe the management of i^^foirs; and that aboLUking 
the ancient laws, they wovdd establish an insupportable. 
skrYBry in the land as a conquered country) and ^ir 
ifiscontents flamed out in such a manner as threatened a 
sudden and desperate rebellion. 

No sooner were th^ marriage articles signed, than newa 
came to court, that the people of several counties had 
taken up arms, resolving to oppose, with all their might,, 
the queen's intended marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt a g^itlenian of Kent, very considerable on ac 
^ont of his great fortune, and still more so, by the 
opiniou the world had of his great virtues and abilities, 
had engaged to arm the men of Rent ; as Sir Peter Carew 
a |;entleman of great interest in the west of England, did 
to assemble the inhabitants of Devonshire ; and these two 
had persuaded the duke of Suffolk, to engage with them^ 
by the hopes of restoring his daughter the lady Jane Grey 
to the throne ; and he had promised to attempt to raise the 
Midland counties. Carew, however, prompted either by 
hiB impetuosity or his apprehensions, took up arms 
before the (]foy appointed, but his troops were soon di»* 
persed by a body of the queen's forces, and he himself 
was forced to take refuge in France. The du^e of 
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Norfolk proceeded towards licicestershire) inrvkiiig the 
people by pUcards all the way, to join him in his endea* 
TDur, to rescue the nation from a foreign yoke ; but he 
«ily could get fifty horse about his person, when he was 
informed that the earl of Huntingdon was marching at ' 
the head of some hundreds to seize him. On this Intel- 
ligencciy which proved true, he dispersed his followers, . 
and committed himself to the care of a serrant, who ■ 
betrayed him to that nobleman, by whom he was taken 
prisoner, and brought up to London. Wyatt's attempt 
was at first more successful, and seemed to threaten more 
&tal consequences. He summoned his friends into the 
field, and was immediately joined by many gentlemen of 
the first dij^tinction in Kent. His leading attempt was 
to dispatch through the country proper persons to raise the 
people, and he with some of his most trusty followers, 
]}etired to Rochester, where he took the bridge and forti* 
fied the east part of the city, which he intended for the 
rendezvous for his party ; at the same time he ordered a 
Qianifesto to be published at Maidstone, and other places,- 
ag4^nst the queen's marriage ;' and called on all English^ 
men to assist him in defending England from the insolent 
and tyrannical rule of a foreigner. These proclama* 
tions wer^ in some places opposed by the gOTemmetit, 
but tlie people in general were inclined to flock to hii 
Sttandard. 

The court having received advice of this rebellion, the 
queen and her council were thrown into the greatest con* 
ftteTnation, as they were totally unprepare^d to oppose any 
effort from a discontented people. It was resolved, there* 
fere, to send a herald to Wyatt with a i^mise of a fpU 
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l^avdoii^ pievided he would lay down his arns in twenty- 
fbar honnu But the herald not being sufibred to deliter 
Ms message, the duke of Norfolk was hurried away with 
no more than six hundred of tlie dty trained bands and 
ike queen's guards, who soon came up with the rebels ; 
but at the Tery instant when he was about to order his 
army to fire on the insurgents, he saw the London forces 
waTB their hats, and calling Out ^^ a Wyatt ! a Wyatt ! we 
are all Englishmen," while they advanced against iumself 
to attack him. This threw the duke into such conster- 
Qati<m, that he immediately with a few of his officers 
fought safety in a predpitate flight, learing the rebels io 
posessions of the field, of all his baggage^ and of eight 
pieces of cannon. Wyatt now finding his forces increased 
to fcmr thousand men, and persuaded that the Londoner^ 
would open their gates to him, and dctiure in his favour, 
advanced towards the metropolis as &r as Deptford, on 
the tiiirty^first of Jmuary, 15M. Here he was met by 
two messengers from tile queen, who offered to confer 
with, and in her name, promised him eveiy reasonable 
satisfaction he codd demand. W3ratt, hoi^ever, instead 
of complying with this concession, had the insolence to 
demand possession of the Tower, and of the queen's 
person, and that the council should be changed at his 
pleasure. The messengers were so irritated at this 
traitorous demand that, bidding Wyatt defiance, they 
immediately left him, and returned to court. 
I The next day being the second of February, the queen 
went io Guildhall, where in a speech to the citizens she 
informed them of Wyatt's treasonable demands, telling 
them she had done nothing in lier marriage without the 
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•dme of ber council, and declared her resolotaoa, to stay 
and throw herself on the protection of her fiuthfnl city-of 
I^mdon. This speech at Guildhall, from « sorereign, so 
pleased the city coundl, that thof^ordered the bridge to 
be strongly barricadoedand guarded ; so that on the thiiril 
of Febroary, when Wyatt was adfanced as far as . South*' 
wark, and thought to pass into the city, he found himself 
shut out ; and therefore after a short consultation ,he 
resolved to cross the Thames at Kingston : accordingly 
uiarching thither with all expedition, to hi^ great disap- 
pointment he found the bridge there so damaged as to be 
impassable* This obliged him to halt lor some time, in 
order to repair it, which being done, he passed it with his 
army, now increased to m thousand men, with whom he 
arrived at Hyde-park, about nine- o'clock, on the morn- 
ing of the seventh nl February. But here being dekiyed 
some hours by the breaking down of one of his cannon* 
which he, contrary to the advice of all. about him, woc^d 
stay to repair. Sir Thorny Haqket, who had been so ser,. 
viceable in bii|i§^g oy^r the liQudon troops, deserted 
him, and repairing to Whitehall, discovered Wyatt's in^ 
tention to march through Westminster, and enter the city 
at Ludgate* This circumstance, however, would not 
have frustrated his scheme, had he not still possessed the 
beliefji that the citizens would favour his undertaking ; on 
which presumption leaving his cannon on the spot now 
called Constitotion-hiU, he proceeded toCharing-cross ; but 
on his way was attacked in flank by a party of light horse, 
under the earl of Pembroke, near the place where St^ 
James's-street h now built, and a skirmish ensued by 
which one part of Wyatt's men was cut bflf frojn the otiier. 



This attack mined Wyatt, for in it he lost the bestof ]m 
ioilowen r nevertheless, he still oontinned his march ki^ 
surely along the Stnmd, expecting to be ic^oined by those 
who had been dispened. : In Ins way he was opposed by 
fiirJTohn Gage, at the head of ft thousand men, bnt those 
he quickly put to flight ;*aiid parsning his march arrired 
before -Ludgate, where he demanded admission, bnt in 
wn ; ail theposts of importance being strongly goarded 
by- lord William Howard, and other friends of the goTcm- 
ment Wyatt, therefore, finding himself in no condition 
to force the gates, was. obliged to return ; but being In- 
lonned thatlus retrwiilwas cut off by barricadoes and the 
earl of Pembroke's troops at Temple-bar, he discoyeied 
his danger and gare all over for. lost. At that instant 
Clareneienz, king at arms, was sent with a message id the 
queen's name, desiring him to surrender with a pnuniie 
of pardon to him and his Mowers, if they would lay down 
their arms. While Wyatt was pausing on this summons 
Sir Thomas Berkely happening to pass on horseback, 
Wyatt called out to him, and, deliTertog up his sw<»d to 
him, Berkely carried him mi the same hone with ium 
prisoner to WhitehalL Wyatf s followers, sedi^ ^leir 
leader a captiTe,imme&tely sulmdtted; and'tho queen 
beheld from her window, those kd prisoners from whom 
she had expected to reoeive laws ; for so great had Heen 
the consternation at court that Weston, who. said niSB in 
the queen's palace the day of Wyatt^s defeat, wore ai^ 
rnour under his clerical habit. 

This rebellion proTedfotal to the lady Jane Grey and 
her husband, for the duke of Suffolk being concerned lit 
the conspiracy, the court easily conceired that his design 
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WM to replace his dau|^teF| Istdy Jane, on the (hrone; and 
tkis ^eteriDuied the queen lo sacrifice her to her own safety^ 
whom she had before haM on account of her religiMi. 

The year 1555, h vnhttppily distingnisb^ by the in^ 
ier nal proceedings of the gofremment, and the cteigr 
against the protestants. The w^ole kingdoB wlAS at this 
thne, filled with scenes of horror and barbarity. The 
two first Ttctims of this persecitting qpirit, were Dr. 
Hooper ^ late bishop of Gloucester, and Dr. Rogers, a 
prebendary of St. Fanls, who had botii emincntty distin* 
gushed themseifes; ihe one by Ida loyally to the qaeen, 
and. the other by his pacific temper, in savii^^ at the 
hazard of his own life, a papist preacher from the firy of 
a n enraged populace. But, as if govemment had intended 
to gire the nation a specimen of their unbounded cruelty, 
Rogers after repeated attempts to make him recant, was 
condemned to the stake; and so ingenious were his 
enemies, that finding they could not idbake his manly ra- 
soluticm to suffer, they denied him the sight of his wife and 
childr en, and hurried him to the 'flames in Smithfield, ea 
thcf fourth of February. The two bishops Bonner, and 
G^tdmcTj had a personal hatred agidnst Hooper,- who 
behated with all the constancy of a lyrimitiTe martyr. 
He kept up a correspondence witii Bidlenger, and others 
of the reformed abroad, to whom he sent his wife, she 
beinf herself a foreigner, and took very little pains to * 
conceal his sentiments ; non^ being more active or more 
successful than he was in the cause of reformation. He 
showed a noble contempt for all the insults he received; 
and being delivered over to the secular power, he was 
sent by the government to die at Gloucester, that thft 



hearers oC his doctrioe, might be witoesses of his suf- 
ferings. This measure was ioteoded to strike terror 
into his flock, but it was a source of joy and satisfaction 
to Hooper, who gladly embraced the opportunity of con- 
firming by his death that doctrine which he had formerly 
taught them. When he was fixed to the stake a st«oi 
was set before him and the queen's -pardon placed upon 
it, by accepting which* he might still have sared his life; 
but he ordered it to be taken away, and cheerfully pre- 
pared himself for the punishment to which he had been 
sentenced. His death was attended with eyery circum- 
stance that could heighten its severity; the wind which 
was vehement, blew the flames of the reeds from his body; 
the faggots were green, and did not take fire, all his lower 
parts were consumed before his vitals were affected; one 
hand dropped off, but with the other he continued to bea| 
Ills breast. He was heard to pray, and to . ejchort th# 
people to adhere to their religion until his tongue^^ 
swelled with agony, became incapable of motion. He 
was no less than three quarters of an hour in torture, 
which he bore with the most surprising and inflexible 
constancy. About the same time Lawrence Saunders^ 
minister of All-h^lIows, Bread-street; and Mr. Row; 
and Taylor, rector of Hadley in Suffolk, were delivered 
over to the secular power, and sealed their doctrine with 
their deaths. Saunders suffered at Coventry; he was 
offered a pardon but rejected it with disdain, and embracing 
the stake exclaimed ^^ welcome the cross of Christ, 
welcome everlasting life." Taylor pastor of Hadley, was 
burned in that place amidst his old friends and parish- 
ioners. When he was brought to the stsike and began to 

k3 
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haraogae the by-stenderS) one of ike guards struck bim 
on the head. He was then placed in a barrel of pitch, 
. and one of the spectators throwing a faggot at the good 
old man, which wounded him so seyerely, that his visage 
was besmeared with blood, he replied ^' O, fnend) I 
have harm enough, what need of that.'* When he re- 
peated a psalm in English, one of the guards struck him 
and bade him speak Latin : and while he was empUrfed 
in pious ejaculations, another cleft his head with a 
halbert, in such a manner, that his brains came out and 
ho expired immediately. 

So many inhuman executions purely for the sake i^ 
principle, threw the nation into an univen»l consterna- 
tion, insomuch that bishop Gardiner, who vainly imagined 
that a few examples would aifrighten the reformers into 
a compliance, finding the work growing daily upon him, 
thought proper to throw his odious commissions on others; 
but chiefly on Bonner bishop of London, a man of the 
most profligate and abandoned manners, and of such a 
savage and cruel disposition that he seemed to delight 
in the torments of the unhappy wretches whom his ini- 
quitous sentence committed to the flames. In con- 
junction with some other bishops he condemned, without 
tnercy, all that came before him : among whom was 
Dr. Robert Ferrer bishop of St. Davids, who was 
burnt at Caermarthen. 

Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley had been kept in prison 
a considerable time at Oxford, and commissions for 
frying them, were directed to Brooks, bishop of Glouces- 
ter ; White, bishop of Lincoln ; and several others. The 
Aree prelates, at their different appearances refusing to 
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acknowledge the pope's authority* Latim^aad Ridley^ 
after refusing to recant their doctrine or to acknowledge 
the real presence in the enchariftt, were delirered over 
t» the secular power and carried to be burned on the 
north side of Oxford. 

The revenge of the queen, not content li^ith tlie utter 
destruction of Cranmer,'and the execution of that d]«ad*« 
ftd sentence to whiteh lie was doomed) excited iier : to 
seek the ruin of his honour and the infaniy of hisjiSMne;^ 
j^ersons were employed to attack him, not in the way «l 
ailgumentation and reasoning, agidnst which they knew 
he was sufficiently prepared, but by insinuations,, policy, 
md address ; ^by representing the dignities and honours 
to which his character gave him claim, if he would de« 
serre them by lecaotati^ ; and by flattering him with 
the hopes of lo^ enjoying those powerful friends whont 
bis humanity and beneficence had procured him during 
the days of his prosperity. Influenced by the Iqre o£ 
Hfe, which is inseparable from the human heart, and 
terrified at the prospet^ of those dreadful tortures to 
which he was condemned, he sufiered, in an unguarded 
moment, the feeling of nature to overpower his resplu^ 
tion ; and he agreed to sign a paper acknowledging tho 
doctrine of the papal supremacy and of the real presence* 
The queen, whose perfidy was only exceeded by h» 
cruelty, resoWed that his recantation should not save Wa 
life ; and she gave orders that he should be commanded 
io own his errors in church before the whole people ; and 
that he should from thence be immediately conducted to 
execution* Cranmer, whether it was that he had re- 
ceived some notice of their intention, or that he bad 
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repented ef his weakness and apostacy, surprised the 
andience by a contrary declaration ; he said that he was 
sufficiently acquainted with the obedience which he owed 
to his sorereign and the laws of the land. Bnt^this ex- 
tended no farther than to submit qiuetiy to theh' com- 
mands, and to bear without resistance whatever punish- 
ment they should think proper to inflict upon him : that 
a superior duty, a duty which he owed his Maker^ 
obliged him to remain in the truth on all occasicms* and 
not to abandon, by a base denial, the holy doctrine which 
the Supreme Being had imparted to mankind : that there 
was one error of his life^ which, aboTO all others, Ailed 
him with the most unfeigned scmtow and repentance, the 
insincere declaration of faith to which he had unhappily 
been induced to agree, and which nothing but the fear of 
death could have extracted from him : that he cheerfully 
embraced the present opportunity of atoning for his 
crime, by a sincere and open recantation ; and was 
willing to seal with his blood that doctrine which he be- 
lieyed to have been revealed from Heaven ; and that as 
his hand had erred by betraying his heart, it should first 
be punished, and by a severe but just doom expiate that 
crime which it had been the instrument of copimitting. 
He was thence conducted to the stake, amidst the shouts 
and insults of the populace ; and having now collected 
all the force and vigour of his mind, he bore their scorn 
as well as the torture of his punishment with surprising 
courage ; he stretched out his hand, and, without the 
least sign of weakness, or even of feeling, held it in the 
flame until it dropped off*. His mind seemed wholly to 
be possessed with the reflections of his former fault ^ and 



he was heard to exclaim sereral timeS) ^^ This unworthy 
hand has offended." Satisfied with that atonement, he 
assumed a wonderful composure and serenity of counte« 
nance, and when the fire surrounded his body, he seemed 
to be entirely insevsible of all his outward sufferings, and 
by the force of hope and christian fsrtitude, to hare 
rnsed himself abo?e all bodUly sensatioiis, and to triumph 
OTer the fary of the fiaides^ 

It is computed tibat in the space of three years, doiteg 
queen Mary's leign, two himdred and seventy seven per* 
sons were committed to the flames, besades those Who 
were pumslied by imprtsomneni and confiscsdoa* 
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CHAPTER X- 

* Oa the detiih of queen Mary^ her sister the pHticeti 
Elisabeth) was on the seventh of Norember, proclaimed 
queen in London^ with the usual formalities, at Which the 
citizens expressed soch demonstrations of joy as perhaps 
nerer were seen before on the like occasion. No sooner 
had Etizabeth ascended the throne, than she resumed the 
work of -^formation which had been so powerfoUj ear- 
ned on by Edward VI. In this proceeding, howet€^, 
she acted rery cautiously. She began by recalling all 
frites, and releasing all prisoners confined on account of 
religion. To check the progress of disputation, she pub- 
Ushed a proclamation by which she prohibited all preach* 
ing without special licence; and ordered the Lord's prayer, 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Gospel, to 
be read in English; she at the same time employed proper 
drvines to reyise the liturgy of Edward VI. and to prepare 
the nation for its introduction into public worship. She 
issued injunctions that all churches should conform to the 
practice of her own chapel, and forbade the host to be 
elcTated in her presence. These steps towards a refor- 
mation, gave such alarm to the popish bishops, that ap- 
prehending a total abolition of the papal power, and usages 
of the church of Rome, would soon follow, or perhapg 
fearing to offend the pope, who had refused to acknow. 
ledge the queen's titie, and denied her legitimacy, they 
refused to officiate at her coronation, and none but the 
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bishop of CaiSsle could be prevailed on to perform that 

office. • . , 

. On the fourth of June liei^ there fell a prodigious 
quantity of rain, attended with ^lent d^ps of thunder* 
The Spire, Tower, and great part of the body of St Paul's 
cathedral, were consumed \>j lightning. The burning 
timber that fell from the spire, .melted the iron and beH9, 
and the metal ran down on the stairs of the. church« 
Many houses were pfilled down on the north side of the 
church. , . . 

In the year 1566, Sir Thomas Gresham^ an. opulent 
merchant, actuated by. a laudable^ dietire to facili^te com« 
merc|al transactions, proposed to the corporation of Lon-* 
don, to erect a commodious building, at his own ezpence, 
for merchants to meet in, and transact their bunnftsSy- 
provided they would furnish him with a convenient spot* 
The city readily aqqniesced with this proposal ; and Sit 
"Thomas Gresham, laid the first stooe of the building, 
on the serenth of June 1566, and by the close of the yeac 
it was opened.for business, under the name of Bourse, 
wl4^ the queen afterwards altered to^that of Royal Ex* 
i*ange. 

On the eleventh of January 1569, the first lottery men« 
tionedin English history,, began drawing at the western 
door 9f St. Paul's cathedral. Whether this lottery wag 
on a private or public account does not appear ; but ei^ 
ther frpm the extent of the plan pr from the imperfection 
of the executiQH) it continued drawing day and night 
without interruption till the sixth of May following. 

This year the plague broke out in Londop, which occa*^ 
Bipned an adjournment of the michaelmas term? and ^o 
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Hnd majrw and aldenMB, iMoed apedal oidtfs i» pi)^^ 
kUe persons from going about lliBStreets^ 'who might £s« 
pena the infection among the dtiieBs* The plague again 
brolce out in 1574. In the year 1577, William Lamb, 
dtiaen and cloth worker, drew together several sfHings 
jhito ahead, in the npper end of Red Lion-street, Hdlbom, 
since called from him Lambs-conduit, and at the expeiise 
of 1500L conveyed the wirter ftrongh leaden pipes, to 
Snow-hill, where it was reoeived into an old condnit which 
he had repaired for that purpose. On the sixth of April 
a dreadfol earthquake happened in London^ ^vHiidi 
though its duration did not exceed a minute, shattered 
many houses and churches, and several people Were kitted 
by the stones that fell from the buildings. In 1581, the 
cross in che{4>side, having been frequently presented by 
the inquest as a public nuisance, and no redress found by 
the complainants, the populace who were also <^nded at 
the superstitious figures with Which it was decorated, 
entirely demolished it during the night. 

The year 1582, is memorable for a iN;heme presented 
byPeterMaurice, a German, to the lord mayor and aUter* 
men, for supplying the city with Thames water by a 
mill, to be worked by the water fall at the return of 
At tide, under London bridge. The scheme being ap« 
proved, the city granted Maurice a lease of one'ardi, and 
a fdaoe for fixing his engine at the north end of the 
bridge for a term ei five hundred years, at tiie rent of 
ten shillings per annum. Two years after he obt^bHed a 
lease for a second arch, smd fnrai the utility of the inven- 
tion, acquired a connderable fortune. 

In the year 1586, a conspiracy was finrmed by one 



ftdterd, ' n priest) and Antboiiy Babittgton^ a ymmg 
genUemaii of gdoi forttme in Derbyshire, against itlie 
ttb df the qveei^ whon they intended to asaassinste^ 
and place Maiy qneeo of Scotd on the tbronet That 
princess had long been confined by Blieabeth, m Chatt6s« 
worth castte in De^byshlre^ and desiroas <^ being agaki 
festored to liberty^ had girea her eonoorrence to the 
proceedings of the eonsptBators. The plot^ howeter^ 
beii^ &coT<3red, BalUxd and Babington with twelre 
others were appiehended in different parts^ and brought 
piiaonera to London* Daring their imprisonment they 
were examined npon the particulars of the eonsfuiaqf 
and confessed all they knew; though nothing that could 
affect the queen of Scota as being prijy to the design of 
assassinating Elizabeth, farther than that Babingtba had 
reeeired letters from her in cypher, which they beiteved 
to have been writtm by her or by her orders. On the 
iliirteenth of September, Ballard and Babington, with 
fiTe of their accomplices were ainugned, and pleaded 
guilty : and next day seven others cenoemed in the 
aame conspiracy, were executed on their confession, or 
these €t their assodates. The first seren were executed 
with all the rigour of the sentence usually passed against 
traitors,, but Elisabeth ordered that the others shonld 
Jiang, till they were dead. 

The queen of Scots waa at this time ignorant of the 
4etection of the conspiracy ; and it was with equal sur* 
prise and concern that she recelTcd the intelligence from 
Sir Thomas Goigis, who had been ordered by Elisa- 
beth, to execute that office. He chose the time for 
giving her this information when she was mounting on 

h 
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horseback) to take an airing ; and she was not allowed 
to return to. her former abode, bat led through tho 
country from one gentleman's house to another, until she 
at last arrived at Fotheringay caslie, which it was re- 
fiolTed to make the last stage of her iatortal pilgrimage; 
All her p^rs were seized, and transmitted to the council. 
About fifty different keys to cyphers were discovered^ 
aad many letters from different persons abrpad were 
found, among which were several from English noblemen, 
expressing their attachment to her person and title. It 
was determined not to try Mary by the common statutes 
of treason, but by an act of parliament that had been 
made in the preceding year, by which the person for 
whom or by whom any tlung was done against the queen, 
was liable to death. Accordingly, on the eleventh of 
October, commissioners were sent to Fotheringay castle 
lor that purpose, and the trial began on the fourteenth. 
During the whole of the trial, Mary constantly de- 
nied being any way concerned in that part of the plot 
which tended to the taking away the lif^ of Elizabeth, 
and denied having any correspondence with Babington 
by letters ; she alleged that it was easy to counterfeit 
the hand writing and cypher of another ; and complained 
of being denied the right of seeing her accusers face to 
face. She did not attempt to deny that she had tried 
all means, both in England and abroad, to procure her 
own liberty ; in which she s^d she thought herself war- 
ranted both by the laws of God and man. The lord 
Burleigh then asked if she had any thing more to say ; 
upon whichjMary rose w ith great consciousness of majesty, 
and demanded to be heard before a full parliament, 
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or befoi^ ih« qnteii in council; No answer was made 
to this ; bat the court was adjourned from Fotheringay 
castle tositinthestar chamber, at Westounsier on the 
twenty-fifth of October. On thaf day, the commissioners 
attended and found her guilty of the impeachment ; and 
a formal sentence was pronounced against her, to be 
beMeaded in the hall of Fotheiingay castle. This sen« 
tence was publicly prodaimed in several parts of the city 
by the lord mayor ; and aldermen, with the assistances of 
sereral of the noliWty who attended this singular publica- 
tion. While the queen of Scots was preparing herself for 
her approaching fate, gieat interest was made by all the 
princes hi Europe, to prevent the execution of the sentence 
which had been pronounced against her. They employed 
every argument which could either move the pity or 
alarm the fears of Elizabeth; they pleaded from justice, 
generosity, and humanity. They intermingled reproaches 
with threats* But Elizabeth was deaf and inexorable 
to all. 

;. The Spamsh 'Armada set sail from the port of Lisbon 
on the third of June, 1588, but being met by a violent 
tempest, was forced back into the Garrone, where it lay 
till the twelfth. On that day it again set sail, and after 
a troublesome voyage, was on the mneteenth wiiJiin 
^ht of our coast. It was thought Inqpossible for our 
ships which were no more than small barks, in compa^ 
risen with the Spanish ships, to stand against them. The 
English however appeared before them with one hundred 
sail, and stopped the progress of this wonderful .fleets 
nothwithstanding tbeir inferiority in strength, numbers^ 
and btdk. They took several of the Spaniards, and by 
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means of fire ships^ first «sed on that oecaskflr^ dtB^etnei 
the remainder. A storm coming on at ilie same time^ 
those that escaped weve obtiged to sail romid tlie north 
part of the island, wbeie soferalwere castawaj; and 
out of a fleet of 130 Khips, no more than fiify retained 
to Spain ; and of nearly 30,000 men who had sailed with 
the expedition, onlj sk thousand escaped with their 
lires. The queen ordered a public thanksgiying to be 
made in all the churches throughout the kingdom, and 
went herself in great formality to St. Paul's to perform 
the sacred duty : at the same time, eloTon standards 
and colours, taken from the enemy, were placed in the 
body of the church; and a part^ of the ammuoidon, 
together with difibrent instruments doiiglied for the tor* 
ture and destruction of the Eaglisb, were placed in the 
Tower, where they are still to be seen. In 1589, tiie 
city lent the queen 1 5,000 /. at ten per (^nt, and supplied 
her with one thousand men, to assist in placing Heniy of 
Navarre on the throne of France. In the year 1590, 
the owners of the coal pits at Newcastle, entered into a 
combination, to enhance the price of eoals in London, 
from four shillings to ntnie shillings the chaldron. The 
following year the lord high adndral of England dmmed 
a right to the ooal metage in the; port of London, but 
the mayor and dozens invalidating his'daim, his preten- 
sions were set aside ; and, by the Interest of the lord 
treasurer Burleigh, they obtained a confirmation of their 
Fight to that office. In the year 1599, the plague broke 
^ut again, and raged with such Tloteace, that notwith- 
etanding the most salutaiy measures were taken for 
stopping its progress, it took ofi* no less than 10,675 



citkeiis ; and the term was, on this mehmcholy occasion) 
adjourned to Hertford. 

' la. the year 1599, a report hatiog beieii uniTeiisaUy 
circulated, that the Spaniards were meditating a second 
uiTasioo, the queen as usual applied to the dtizens of 
London for assistance, when thej immediately supplied 
her with six thousand soldiers, and completely fitted out 
sixteen ships of war. One moiety of the troops were to 
take the field, and the other moiety, composed of eminent 
dtizens, to attend the queen as her body guards at their 
owDand the cUy's expence. During this time of ea^iectod 
danger, strong guards were kept in all parts of the city, 
chains drawn across every night at the ends of the streets 
and lanes, and a candle and lanthorn hung out at erery 
door ou pain of death. 

Oa the twenty third of December this year, there 
happened a most dreadful hurricane, which occasioned 
dreadful damage in several parts of the city. In the year 
1600, the citizens raised 500 soldiers for the serrioe of 
her majesty, who being perfectiy equipped, were sent to 
Ireland : and, soon after this, they fitted out several 
galKes for sea serrice. 

The earl of Essex, had gsuned a great ascendancy 
oTcr the queen, which about this time wasmuchencreased 
by the death of the lord Burleigh, who had been a con- 
stant check on the earl's ambition. A council had been 
held to consider of a proper person to be sent over to 
quiet the rebellious Irish; and the queen herself proposed 
the lord Mountjoy. The earl of Essex however, who 
was desirous of obtaining that government for himself, 
opposed the queens nomination, and such was the great 

l3 
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credit and quality of the earl, and the infiiieBce he had 
oTer the queen^ that he bore down all oppositioo, and 
not only obtained the lievtenaDcy of Ireland, but also 
many considerable priTileges that had never before been 
gnmted to any of his predecessors. The earl enjoyed 
this elerated situation bnt a short time. His conduct while 
in Ireland was highly impeachable, little qualified to 
appease the state of distraction in which that nation was 
inTolved* Among other imprudent actions, he made an 
inglorious truce with the earl of Tyrone, and other rebels, 
which so highly offeuded the queen,' that she could not 
help suspecting him of ill designs, and began to gtve 
some credit to reports vhich had been spread, chaiging 
him with ihtentions of aspiring to the crown on a pre- 
tended right of succession from Edward III. 

Essex, hearing how much the queen was incensed, 
resolved to return to England, even without leave, to 
counterwork the efforts of his enemies at court Accord- 
ingly, leaving the administration of Ireland in other 
hands, he sailed for England on the fourth of September, 
mnd on the twenty-eighth of the same month waited on 
the queen at Nonsuch, where the court had resided for 
some days. Elizabeth received him without any marks 
of emotion, and with some marks of favour ; but after 
upbraiding him for his Irregular conduct, she commanded 
him to retire to his own apartment, there to await her 
further orders ; and he was superseded in the lieutenancy 
of Ireland. * Soon after this, he was committed to the 
custody of the lord keeper, from whence some of his 
friends proposed to rescue him, if he would have given 
his consent. His rejecting this offer, however, did not 
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prevent his friends from exciting tiie people to ftiK 
insmrrection in his faronr. They represented him as^ 
the most accomplished lord' England ever saw sinee the 
foundation of monarchy^ they inveighed bitterly against 
the ministry, and threw ont many malicious reflections 
on the conduct of the queen. 

These proceedings greatly injured the earl, and in-* 
'Creased the queen's suspicions of him ; and, therefore, to 
satisfy the populace tiiat his confinement was just and 
necessary for the public peace and safety, she^ ordered 
his conduct to be examined in the star-chambety'wherb 
it' was unanimously condemned' by all the privy coun« 
sellers ; but no sentence was passed upon him, only he 
was more narrowly watched in his confinement at the- 
lord keeper's house. In this confinement - he continued 
about six months, when, from the violence of his temper 
and the strength of his popularity, he entered into cabals 
against the government, and,' with other malcontents, 
concerted an insurrection. His friends persuaded him, 
that if he only made his appearance in London, all the 
citizens would rise in his favour ; and upon intimation 
that his seditious intentions were discovered, he indis*. 
creetly made the experiment. With about two hundred 
attendants, armed only with swords, he issued from 
Essex house, - and in his way to the city was joined by 
the earl of Bedford and lord Cromwell. As he passed 
the streets, he cried out, ^^ For the queen ; my life is i& 
danger!" Finding, however, that the people only 
crowded to see him pass, without joining in the attempt^ 
he cried, "Arm, my friends, or you can do me no good.'** 
He then proceeded to the house of 'Thomas Smith, on0: 
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of the sheriffs^ in Fencharcb«8treet, who^ he had been 
giyen to understand, would join him with a tiionsand 
men ; but^ on his approach, the sheriff withdrew hj a 
backdoorto the lord mayor; and the earl at length be* 
came conyinced that his affairs were in a dangerous 
situation. *t^ 

During the time he continued in the sheriff's house, 
in a state of uncertainty how to act, he was informed 
that lord Burleigh, with a herald, had proclaimed him 
a traitor in one of the wards of the city, and that the 
earl of Cumberland had done the same in another. He 
fhen quitted the sheriff's house, and proclaimed that 
England was going to be delirered to the infanta of 
Spain; and conjuied the inhabitants to take arms for the 
prevention of so great a misfortune* But seeing that no 
one was preparing to assist him, and hearing that the 
lord high admiral was marching against him with a strong 
party, he resolyed to return to his own house ; but was 
interrupted by Sir John Leyison, who had secured the 
post at Ludgate. The earl now retired back toStt Paul's, 
but finding no way open for a safe retreat through the 
streets, and haying been repulsed in an attack made on 
a party of soldiers, he retreated to Queenhithe, and from 
thence returned by water to Essex-house ; where, after 
some parleyy he surrendered at discretion. 

The queeo, who, during all this commotion, had be- 
hayed with the greatest composure, now gaye orders for 
th^ trial of the principal criminals. The earls of Essex 
and Southampton were arraigned before a jury of twenty- 
fiye peers, and their guilt being too apparent to admit ci 
any doubt, they received sentence of death. When the 



dreadful sentence was prodoimoed) Essex spoke like a 
man who had laid his account to die ; but, he added, he 
should be sony to be represented to the qpeen as a per- 
son who despised her clemencj, though he would not be 
supposed to make any cringing submissions to obtain it. 

On the day of execution the earl was attended by 

one Asbton, a dissenting minister, and two diTines 

of the church of England. Several noblemen were on 

the scaffold at the time, by Elizabeth's order, with several 

aldermen, and the principal persons of the court. His 

behaviour to the last moment was full of penitence and' 

contrition ; but his punishment was greatly augmented 

by the inexperience or timidity of the executioner, who 

made several strokes before the head was severed from 

the body. 

in the year 1603, the citizens of London, by the 
queens command, fitted out and maintained two ships 
and a tender, at the annual expense of 6000-^ This 
was the last demand made by Elizabeth on the citiaens.^ 
And it is remarked by historians, that during the ioqg 
reign of tlmt princess, and notwithstanding the readiness 
with which the citizens of London always answered her^ 
demands, she did not grant them any new charter of 
pmlleges, or even so much as confirm those which had 
been granted by her predecessors. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

4 

The direct line of the EDglish royal family being 
extinct by the death of Elizabeth, the raccession was 
peaceably admitted to be in James VI* of Scotland^ as 
great grandson of Margaret, eldest daughter of Heniy 
VII. and he was accordingly proclaimed at the gates of 
Whitehall, by secretary Cecil, and in Cbeapside by the 
lord mayor, with the usual ceremony, on the twenty- 
fourth of March, 1603. Great preparations had been 
making by the citizens of London, for the public entry 
of the king ; but this ceremony was postponed, on ac« 
count of the plague, which raged with such violence, 
that iu a short time it carried off 30,d78 persons ; 3090 
of whom died in one week. 

Early in this reign a most diabolical design was set on 
foot by seTcral rdban catholics who were enraged to hear 
that the king was firmly resolyed to put in force the ex- 
isiing laws against them. The chief of tiie conspirators 
. were> Henry Garnet the superior of the English Jesuits, 
Catesby an English gentleman, Tesmond a Jesuit, 
Thomas Wright, two gentlemen of the name ofWinter, 
Thomas Piercy a near relation of the earl of Northum- 
berland, Guido Fawkes, a bold and enterprising soldier 
of fortune. Sir Thomas Digby, John Grant esqr. Francis 
Tresham esqr. and Robert Keys, and Thomas Bates, 
gentlemen. Most of these were men of birth aud 
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fortune; and Catesbj who had a lai*ge estate, had 
already expended SOOO/. in several Yoyages to the court 
of Spain, in order to introduce an army of Spaniards 
into England, for oyertuming the govemment, and re- 
storing the catholic religion ; but being disappointed in 
his project of an invasion, took an opportunity of dis* 
closing to Piercy, who was his intimate friend, and who 
In a sudden fit of passion, had hinted a design of assassi* 
nating the king, a more noble and more extensiye plan 
of treason, such as would include a sure execution of 
yengeance, and at one blow consign over to destruction 
all their enemies. Piercy assented to the project pro- 
posed by Catesby, and they resolyed to impart the 
matter gradually to the whole of their friends ; eyefy 
man being bound by an oath, and taking the sacrament A| 
not to disclose the least syllable of the matter^ nor to 
withdraw from the association without the consent of all 
parties. These consultations were held in the spring 
and summer of the year 1604, and it was towards the 
dose of that year they began their op^tions. 

It had been agreed that a few of the conspirators 
should run a mine below the room in which the parliament 
was to assemble, and chose the very moment when 
the king should deliver his speech to both houses, and 
then by one blow, to cut off the king, the royal family, 
lords, commons, and all the other enemies of the catholic 
religion. For this purpose Piercy, who was at that time 
a gentleman pensioner, undertook to hire a house ad- 
joining to the upper house of parliament ; and the others, 
expecting the parliament would assemble on the seven* 
tcenth of February following, began on the eleventh of 
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Deeember to dig in the cellar, through the wall of 
partitloB . which was three jards thick* There were 
seven joined in this labour; they went in by nighty 
neyer after appeared in sight, and having supplied them- 
8elves4with all necessary provisions, had no occasion to 
send out. In case of discovery, they had provided them- 
selves with powder, shot, and fire arms, with a reso* 
lution rather to die, than submit to be taken. Oa 
candelmas day they had dug so far through the wall, as 
to be able to hear a noise on the other side, upon which 
unexpected event, fearing a discovery, Guido Fawkes, 
who personated Piercy's footman, was dispatched to know 
the occasion, and returned with the favourable report^ 
that the place from whence the report came, was a large 
cellar under the upper house of parliament, full of sea coal^ 
which was then on sale, and the cellar offered to; be let^ 
On this information they immediately hired the cellar 
and bought the remainder of the coals; sent for 
thirty barrels of gunpowder from Holland; and landing 
them at Lambeth, conveyed them gradually to this cellar 
by night, and covered them with stones, iron bars^ a 
thousand billets, and five hundred faggots; all which 
they did at their leisure, the parliament having beeQ 
prorogued to the fifth of November. 

The conspirators next concerted how they could secure 
the duke of York, who was too young to be expected at 
the parliament house, and his sister the princess Elizabeth, 
educated at lord Harrington's in Warwickshire. It was 
resolved that Piercy, and anotiier, should enter the duke's 
chamber, and a dozen more properly disposed at several 
^oors, with two or three on horseback at the court gate 



to reoeive him, shooUkarry him safe away as soon at ^ 
paiiiaweat was blown ap; or if that could not be eifeeM^ 
to kill him, and proclaim the princess EMsabeth qneen. . 
Several of the conspirators proposed obtaining a foretgK 
aid preTioQS to the execution of their design, but this 
wasoTermled ; and it was agreed to apply to France,8pain, 
and the archduke for assistance, but not until their plot 
had taken effect. All matters being now ptnepared^ 
they impatiently awaited the fifth of Norember. . One of 
the conspirators with a desire to save lord Monteagle, 
sent him the following letter. 

"My lord, 

" Out of the love I bear to some of your friends, I have 
a care to your preseryation ; therefore I advise you as 
you tender your life, io devise you some tnt^ans to shift 
off your attendance at this parliament: for God and man^ 
have concurred to punish the wickedness of this time : 
and think not slightly of this advertisement, but retire 
yon into the country, where you may expect the event 
with safety : for thbugh there be no appearance of any 
stir, yet I say they shall receive a terrible blow this parlia- 
ment, yet they shall not see who hurts them* This 
counsel is not to be contemned, because it can do you 
good, and can do you no harm ; for the danger is passed 
»o soon, (or as quickly) as you burn this letter; and I' 
hope God will gi?e you the grace to make good use' ol 
it, to wkose holy protection I commit you." ; [ 

This letter having been laid before the king in council, 
it was concluded that some mischief by ^uippwider was 
designed; and a search was ordered to be made on the 
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4mj f rscediog tlMt dMgnied lor tlie execntioD of tkeir 
4MMkal oalerprige. Accordingly on the fboNli of 
NoTomber, ^e lord cliamberUin, aceomiNUiied by lord 
Monleagle, went to yisit all plaees about the parliament 
koose^ and taking occauon to view the cellar, obserred 
only billeti and faggots, but in greater qoantities than he 
conceived conld be wanted for private nie. Asking who* 
owned thie wood, and being informed that it belonged to 
one Mr.Fiercy, he began to have lone suspidont, 
knowing him to be a rigid pafMst, and so seldom there, 
Ibat he had no occasion for such a quantity of fuel ; and 
Monteagle confirmed him therein, by observing, that 
Piercy had made him great professions of friendship. 
Though there were no other materials visible^ yet Suffolk 
thought further search necessary ; and on his return to 
the king; a resolution was taken that it should be made 
in such a manner as might be effectual, without scanda* 
Using any body, or giving any alarm. 

Sir Thomas Knevit, ^ward of Westminster, was ac* 
cordingly ordered, under the pretext of searching for 
atalen tapestry hangings in that place and houses there- 
abouts, to remove the wood, and see if any thing was 
concealied underneath^ This gentleman going at mid* 
night, with several attendants to the cellar, met Fawkes 
just coming out of it booted and spurred, with a tinder 
box and matches in his pocket ; and seizing him without 
any ceremony or asking any questions ; as soon as the re- 
moval of the wood discovered the gunpowder, he caused 
him to be bound aiid properly secured. Fawkes made 
no difficulty of avowing the design, and that it was to 
bive .been executed on the monpow. He made the sjmdo 



AcknoMfiedgraeiit at his examinatioii before a comoutd^ 
of the council; and though he did not deny ha[?]% 
some associates in tiie^ conspiracy, yet no threats of tur^ 
ture could make him discover any of them ; declaring 
he was ready to die^ and that he woidd rather die ten 
thousand deaths, than accuse his master or any others. 
By repeated examinations howeyer, and assurances of hia 
master's being apprehendied, he at length acknowledged^ 
<< ihat whilst he was abroad, Fiercy had kept the keys 
of tibe cellar, had been m it since the powder had been 
laid there, and in effect, that lie was one of the princ^al 
actors in the intended tragedy." 

In the. mean time It was found, that Fiercy had comQ 
post out o£ the north on the preceding Satordsty nighty 
and had dined on Monday at Sion'-house with the earl 
of Northumberland ; that Fawkes had met him on tb« 
roa4 ; and that after th6;lord chamberlain' had been that 
eTeniag in tiie ceUar, he went about six o'clock to hiai 
mastery who bad fled immediately, apprehending tb% 
plot was detected. The news of the discorery imme« 
diately spreading, the conspirators fled different vf^Jff^ 
but chiefly into Warwickshire, where Sir Ererard Digby^ 
had appointed a. bunting match in the neighbourhood of 
Dunchurch, to get a number of recusants together, mU 
ficient to seize the princess Elizabeth, but this desiga/ 
was prevented by her taking refuge in Coventry ; and 
their whole party, making together about one hundred^ 
retired to Holbeach^ the seat of Sir Stephen Littleton^ 
on the borders of Staffordshire. Sir Ricbard Walsh, high 
sheriff of Worcestershire, punned them to Holbeach,, 
where he invested them and summoned them to sur« 
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reader. Id preparing for their defence^ thejriiad'placed 
iome damp p<mder before a fire io diy, and a spark 1h>m 
the coals setting it on fire, some of the conspirators were 
MO burned in their faces, thighs, and arms, that they i»ere 
scarce able to handle their weapons. Their case was 
desperate, and no means of escape appearing, unless by 
forcing their way through the'assaitaots, they made a 
sally for that purpose. Catesby and Piercy were both 
killed. Thomas Winter, Grant, Digby, Rookwood, and 
Bates were taken and carried to' London, where Winter 
made a full discoyery of the conspiracy. Tresham, 
lurking about London, and frequently shifting his qnr- 
ters, was apprehended soon after, and haTing confessed 
the whole matter, died in the Tower. The earl of Nor*- 
thumberland, suspected in conseqoence of being relaifced 
to Piercy, was, by way of piiecaiitiOD, committed to the 
custody of the archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, 
and was afterwards fined thirty thousand pounds and 
committed to the Tower, for admitting Piercy into the 
band of. pensioners without tendering him the oath 
of supremacy. On the thirtieth of January, Digby, 
Robert Winter, Grant, and Bates, were executed at the 
west end of St. Paul's church-yard ; and Thomas AVinter, 
Keyes, Rookwood, and Fawkes, were etecuted the 
following day in Old Palace-yard. 
■^ In the year 1605, king James granted the city his 
first charter, in which he not only confirmed all their 
ancient rights and prifileges, but also adjusted' tfie dis- 
putes which had se?eral times happened between the 
corporation of Lottdon and the lieutenant of the Tower, 
respecting the metage of coals, &c. The latter had 



daiflKd it as his right ; but the king, by this chartir, de- 
iermiaed it to be the propeity of the city pf London. Im 
the month of December, 1606, the river Thames was 
froEeii so hard that fairs were held on the ice, all sortf 
of diverMOBs were exhibited, and carriages passed im 
»iHy from London to Southwark. 

la the beginning of 1607, a new translation of the 
Bible was ordered to be made, which was published b 
1611, and is the same as that no# in nse. 

In May of this year, the king, wanting money^ ap^ 
plied to the citizens, who, in consideration of his haring 
discharged a dl^bt contracted by Elizabeth, readily ad«- 
Tanced him the sum of 63,0001. In acknowledgment 
.for this favour, his majesty sooa after granted them a 
■charter; by whidi he hot only confirmed their ancient 
lights, liberties, and immun^ies, in the mc^ Hinple 
manner, bat also granted the precincts of Duke^s-place^ 
St. Bartholomew. the Great and Less, Black and White 
Friars, and Cold Harbour, to the bounds of ^e city aoA 
jurisdiction thereoL 

In the year 1611, Mr. Thomas Sutton, a wealthy 
.citizen, purchased the religious house of the Carthusian 
fiDonks, called the Charter-house, in order to establish it 
as a charitable foundation for pensioners and scholars ; 
in'' which he obtained letters patent from the king. lb 
•the year 1613 was completed that useful undertaking of 
cutting a new river to run from certain springs in Hert»- 
ferdslure, to a reservoir at Islington, in order to supply 
the city of London with sweet ^d wholesome water ; 
which scheme was projected and executed by ^ Hugb 
Middleton^ a cMizen and goldsmith in London. 
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. la tke year 1618, Sir Walter Baleigli was executed in 
Old Falace-yard, Westminster. He had been convicted 
of treason so fax back as the year 1603, and was k^ 
frfsoMT in the Tower nntil 1617, when he was per- 
■litted^ at his own request, to go in search of gold to a 
certain mine at Guiaane in the West Indies. Failing, 
kowever, in this attempt, he returned to England, when 
the king confirmed the former sentence which had been 
patsed upon him, and after fifteen years respite, he wai 
oxecuied, to the great regret of the public in general ; 
who thought it tery unreasonable that such a punishment^ 
!■ such a case, should be inflicted on a man of the mo&l 
distinguished abilities* 

In the year 169S, the citizens of London were so exas- 
peiuted at the influence which Grondanies,the Spanish am- 
iNissador had oTer the.kii|g,that they assaulted him in the 
openstreets ; at which his majesty was so highly ofiended, 
that he came to Guildhall, and not only reprimanded the 
lord mayor and other city officers, for the insolence of 
the populace, but threatened to restnun them by military 
force, in Case of such an offence in future. He also 
caused diligent enquiry to be made after the aggressors ; 
and one person, no otherwise guilty than in reflecting ok 
th(B ambassador, was, by order of the king, publidy 
whipped the following day from Aldgate to Temple-bar. 
On^the twenty-ninth of October, 1633, a very me- 
lancholy acddeiit happened in the French ambassadov^s 
house, in Blackfriars ; where a congregatioo of three 
hundred persons being assembled to hear one Drury, a 
famous preacher, the floor of Oe room, which was three 
•tones Ipgh, g«re way with the weight, and bursting 
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thraagli the under floor) the preacher, with about one 
httadred of his hearers, was killed, and about the same 
number miserably woanded. 

In the spring of 1625 the king was seized with a 
tertian ague, and though such disorders are not 
considered dangerous at that season of the year, yet he 
was so reduced by repeated fits of it that he died at 
Theoliolds, his&TOurlte residence, on the twenty-seventh 
of March, in the fifty*ninth year of his age, aftev reigning 
OTer England upwards of twenty-two years. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The intended public entry of Charlea I. and his otmsoif ^ 
^hich was fixed for the eighteenth of June, was obliged 
to be po^oned on account of the plague which agatn 
broke out and raged with snch furj in the city and suburb^ 
that in the space of one year it took off 35,440 persons, 
exclusive of 18,000 who died^ of 'other distempers. Qa 
account of this dreadful calamity, the coronation was 
postponed to the second of February in the following 
year. 

• .' In this year we meet the first account of hacknej 
coaches being used in London, at which time they were 
only twenty in number, and instead of standing in the, 
streets as they do at present, they were kept at inns^ 
ready for call as occasion might require. 

A war had for some time been carried on between 
England and France, to assist in maintaining which,^ 
Charles had applied to parliament, but they, instead of 
complying with his request, accused him of jmprudence 
in his partial attachment to his father's faYourite, the 
duke of Buckingham, who had become universally 
odious to the nation. Thus disappointed in his hopes 
from the parliament, and determined to raise money by 
some means or other, he exacted loans from his subjects, 
and demanded 100,0001. from the city of London ; but 
the temper of the times waa altered^ and they refused ta 



comply "^tti Ms request. This so irritated the fnfay 

council who ooosidered the people as slaves, and thdv 

property as at the disposal of the sofere||p, that they 

pieVatled on his majesty peremptorily to demand ths 

sum. The ddzens, however, endeaToarad to evade th» 

demand by modest apologies and eieoses, which being 

considered by the privy comicil as frivdons, a positive 

ovOlBr was sent to the mayor and aldermen either to 

comply or to nik the consequences of an obstinate 

refusal. The d&ens were infleiible in their determin* 

ation, nor would they listen either to remonstran<Des..or 

threats. A short time after this his majesty commandi# 

the citizens to fit out twenty of thebest sUpsinthe liver^ 

well manned and stored widi ammunition, and provisiona 

for three months. The citizens uiged their inability to* 

comply with this request, and begged that his majesty 

would be pleased to accept of half that number. Bat 

they weiur answered <^ that the number demanded wm 

necessary for the preservation of the state, and that th» 

charge imposed did not exceed the value of one of tbeis: 

estates ; that all excuses <m that occasion were to be- 

rejected, as tending to the manifest dan^r of the public,. 

and that as the demand was not only directed to the gene* 

rolity of the city, but likewise to the several members,. 

his majesty would therefore requireanaccountfromeveiy 

citieen in particular." In consequence of this answet 

the citizens were obliged to comply with the royal 

demand, which was the first instance of shipmeney in 

this reign^ a mode of taxation which afterwards gave 

rise to such dreadful calamities to the nation at large* 

The loans if hich had been required by the king UKt with 
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opposiiioh, and many penoaar of fortdne Wei^ 
thrown into prisoo for refusing to oomply with ike 
demands of tiK king and his miniitrf, among whom were 
twenty principal citisens of London ; and the lower class 
•f the people were forced into the king's serf ice eidter 
by sea or land. This political oppression only tended Uk 
spread the spirit of liberty wider and to giTe it imh 
strength. The citizens grew more resolute and were deter* 
mined to oppose the machinations of the ministry. The 
king finding they were not to be brooght to snbmiesioa 
by ari>itiary measores, and dreading the consequesoe* 
Aatmight follow sererity, cansed an order in conndl to 
be issned for feleanng tfaose genfleaien who haci 
been imprisoned oh acoonotof the loan; and an oidew 
waft sent to the lord mayor to proceed • leniently in his: 
demands on the citiaens within his jorisdiction. 

A plausible, piiel^ncey howerer, soon oflfeied for de*' 
ntnding a sum of money in a mc^ peremptoij manner. 
One Dr. Lamb, a creatnre of the duke of Buckingham, 
and who had besides the reputation of being a coi^nror,. 
was beset by the rabble, and murdered in the streets^ 
though the king himself had come into the city to ap- 
pease the tumults. The next day a letter was sent by 
the privy council, to the lord mayor, aldermen and she- 
riff's, commanding them to make strict search for the 
actors and abettors, in this murder, and to bring them to 
punishment. So little regard however, did the city ma- 
gistrates pay to this order of council, that they took no 
1w)uble about it, only reported that they were not able to 
discover any of the rioters. On this they were ordered to 
attend the privy council, when they were threatened that 
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U tlwy dUd iipt deliver ap llie priacipfftl actors ia Che bie 
iHijflrr^ thrir rhnrfrr irnnlil bn coafiseaUecL NohriUi-. 
stsmding this threat, their resdiitieii wm«o freat to tereen. 
the parties sought after, that thej gare no other answer 
than ^^ they covld not be found." At this the king was 
so tBeensed, that he amerced tl^e city six' tiioosand 
poniids ; but several of the rioters having been fubso 
queotly committed to prison, he mitigated the fine t» 
ifteen hundred marks. 

In the year 10%9^ a seberae was projected by the mi* 
Qiatevs to raise moaey fjrom the citizens of London, 
without the authority of ParUament. New duties de» 
aominated tonnage and poundage, were levied by order 
itf the privy council only, and those who had resolution 
eioou^ to resist the order, had their effects arbitrarily 
eeized, while others by the king^s orders were committed 
to prison. The money, however, they raised, came in 
so slowly, and left so much ill-humour among the petite 
that recourse was once more had to parlianmit. The 
comBftons still appeared to be actuated by an indepen* 
dePit .spirit, tiiey passed an act against arbitrary impri« 
sonments and forced loans ; voted five subsidies to the 
king and then framed the celebrated petition of right ;. 
which, after it had passed both houses was with great 
is^;ret -signed by the king. 

In October 1634, writs were issued to all the port 
towns in the kingdom, to furnish a certun number of ships; 
aad orders were issued to the sheriffs to levy the ship« 
money, and those who refused payment of their propor- 
tions, were distressed and their goods sold for the amount, 
frUhout any respect of persons. The writ for tiiis pur^ 
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pose being serred on the lord mayor, he iminediatelj 
•ummoned a common cooncilwho aoanimouslj T«lid 
a petition to the king pleading exempden. This oppo- 
ridon on the part of the city, was little nodced by the 
king, who appeared absolute in hjs dcterminadon of 
ndsing money by this project; and the ship money Wlddi 
at first was leyied only on port towns and maiidffie 
counties, was soon extended over the whole realm* 

In the year 1645, the city was again visited by the 
plague, which raged with such tiolence, that in th^ cswirse 
of a year, it carried off ten thousand four hundred 
citixens. 

The raising of the ship money which was still pursued 
by the ministry with unabated vigour, was now opp|M»ed 
in most parts of the kingclom, but especially in the city 
of London, where many people absolutely refused to pay : 
among these was Mr. Richard Chambers, a merchant, 
who peremptorily refusing to pay, was committed to 
prison by the lord mayor. Mr. Chambers brought his 
acdon against the mayor for false imprisonment, but the 
cause was quashed, Berkley, one of the justices of the 
king's bench declaring, ^^ ths^ there was a rule of law 
and another of goYernment ; and that many things that 
could not be done by the rule of law, might be done by 
the rule of govern ment." This, however, did not deter 
the citizens from their determination of opposing' the 
payment of ship money. In consequence of this, an 
order was soon after sent by the privy council, insisting 
on their submission to the king and council but the 
citizens paying little regard to this order, a letter was 
sent by the council repeating their con^and of submission 
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to th^ royal authority. This letter produced a petition 
Irom the city, for an abatement of his majesty's demand ; 
but this proposed compromise was rejected ; and in order 
to perplex the citizens still more, the privy council sent 
an arbitrary message commanding the lord mayoi; and 
aldermen to shijt up-all the shops in Cheapside and 
Lombard-street, that were not occupied hj goldsmiths ^ 
and this order was soon after confirmed, by a decree of 
the court of star-chamber. 

About this time the king monopolised the ballast raisefl 
from the river Thames ; ordering, by proclamation, that 
no one should purchase any ballast from thence but sucb 
as were authorised by him. He also erected a rival cor^ 
poration to London, by incorporating all the tradesmen 
and artificers, inhabiting such places in the city ol 
Tendon as were esempt from the freedom thereof 3 as 
also those in the outparts of Westminster and Middlesex 
within three miles of the city df London. Notwithf 
standing these appearances of dissatisfaction betweei;! 
the king and the city, he about this time granted the" 
corporation a charter confirming ail their former privi* ' 
leges, eicept the garbling of Tobacco. These privileges 
were^not long regarded , for in the year 1639, the ministry 
commenced a suit in the star*chamber, in order to de» 
prive the corporation of the improvements which they . 
had lately made in the new plantation in the province of 
Ulster in Ireland. Such oppression so embittered th^ 
spirits of the citizens, that though individually applied 
to for loans, they could npt be prevailed on to coQtribute 
any thing towards an e^^pedltiou then in agitatipn a|;ainst 
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ttie Scots who had taken up anns against the episoopal 
goterament. 

The parliament at length thinking it necessaiy to inter- 
Jbre on behalf of the citizens, and to stop the arbitrary 
pvoceetfings ofthecoiut of star-chamber, came to such a 
feaolntion, as deterred the king from leTjing a fine 
which had been imposed ; and also declared the decree 
ef the court of star-chamber, respecting the settlement 
in Ulster; and at the same time confirmed the grant of 
the proTince of Ulster made to them by the late king. 
,' In the year 1641, the citizens were called on to raise 
twelve hundred men, to serve against the Scots ; whicA 
were accordingly embodied. On the elerenth of May, 
in this year, a number of persons assembled and pro« 
needed in a body to the archbishop of Canterbury's pa« 
lace, with intent to murder him, and destroy the build* 
Ing, but he haying been informed of their intention, had 
made preparations for a defence; inconsequence of which 
Ihey were repulsed and obliged to retire. He follow* 
Ing day upwards of two thousand of the populace rushed 
Into St« Paul's, at the time the high commission court 
%as sitting, where they tore up the benches, crying out^ 
''^ no bishop, no high commissions.'' Notwithstanding 
the many appearances of disaffection, which were now 
every where visible, the king continued firm in bis purpose 
of subduing the spirit of the people. The privy council 
summoned the lord mayor and aldermen, in order to ob* 
<ain the names of such persons in each ward, as were 
able to advance money for the service of the king. The 
Bum demanded was 300,0001. which the lord mayor and ai« 
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dermea weie Ordered to mbe ia tbeir respectlfO wat^ 
Sererai aUejmien who refused obedience, were committed 
to prison, and an order was afterwards issoed by the 
privy council^ to prosecute the lord mayor and sheriff'f 
fbc default in prosecution of the writ of ship mott^* 

^ The Scot^ having d^eated the king'sarmy, at Newbiv% 
soon after got possession of this town of Newcastle. Thi^ 
circumstance, greatly alarmed the citizens fearing thqf 
should be deprived of the usual and necessaiy supply qf 
coals; but this apprehension was soon appeased by the 
ScotcK commanders undertaking not to discontinue th9 
free traffic in coals from the Tyne« The citizens el 
London^ now drew up a petition to his Miyesty to caH 
anew Parliament^ and to redress the' many grieratieei 
complained of by the whde nation* The .privy eopncSI 
inspecting that disagreeable consequences mi^ accnie . 
to them, by the presenting of suck a petition to tha 
king, in order to prevent itiirom being carried into efp 
feet, informed the lord lAayor^hat such a pe^on was of 
▼ery dangeroas tendency, and unwarranted inthe eharisi^ 
of the dty ; and that it was unnecessary as his majes^ 
was already taking the grievances into conrideiatioia 
To this, however, the dtizens paid little attention, but 
fOTvlrarded the petition by deputation to the king, atthat 
time wi^ the army at York ; and it had so fartiiederired 
effect, that in a letter dated the twenty-fifth of S^tem^- 
ber his majesty prcnuised, that a parliament should be 
called for redressing their grievances, but accompanied 
t3m promise with a demand for the loan of 200,000L ' 

The king, to fulfil his engagemeuts with the citizens 
of London, summmied a parliament to meet on the third 
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of NoTember 1641 ; wbich from its tlQration, was after- 
wards called the long parliament. No sooner had the 
assembly met, than a petition was presented to the houae 
of commons by Mr. Alderman Pennington, in the name 
of the city, praying for the abolition of episcopal church 
government This petition was signed by upwards of 
15,000 dtizens, and was thought to be strongly abetted 
by the ^Scots C0mmissioners at this time residing in 
London. . 

' The first fite days of this session . was ti^lLen up in 
settling stiuiding committees for grievances, religion, 
courts of justice, trade, priTileges, and elections, and 
in^'speechesagainst the mal-administration of goTemment, 
both in church and state, the chief part of which were 
ascribed to the earl of Stafibrd, and archbishop Laud 
the king's principal counsellors ; and it was agreed that 
the earl of Strafford, should be impeached at his first 
coming to the house of peers* This measure was thus 
fiuddenly resolved on, to prevent an impeachment which 
{that nobleman had against Mr. Pyn^ and some others 
of the leading member^ in both houses, for holding intel- 
ligence with the Scots ; and which he intended to offer to 
ihe house . of peers, as soon as he had taken his seat 
amongst them. On the tenth of November, the earl ar- 
rived in town, and so quick were his enemies in their 
dispatch, that his impeachment was carried up that very 
day to the lords, by Pym, who at the bar, in presence 
of the earl, accused him of high treason. The house of 
commons, also appointed a committee to prepare an im- 
peachment against the archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Scots commissioners, who acted in concert with the pi^ 



iHn party, at the same time presented am aecmatida 
against tliat prelate, ehargtng btm with beiofg the author 
of all the troubles in Scotland, by imposing the book^ 
canons and the Htnrgy on the natives of that kingdom | 
and elEciling a war between his majesty and his subjects. 
In consequence of this accusation, and the impieacbm^nt 
which had been prepared by the commons, the archbii* 
shop was taken into custody, and ordered 'to be sent to, 
the Tower, whither the earl ctf Strafford had^blsen 
already sent. 

The bouse of lords not liaring yet proceeded in the bffl 
of attainder against Strafford, his enemies, to hasten th6 
pToseciitioo, prevailed on their friends in the city to draw 
up a petition, which was accordingly done, and i^ignect hf 
20,000 citizens ; praying, that the punishment of the 
earl mjght be hastened. In this petition, the citizens 
complained that the freeness and the fitlness of trade was 
still greatly hindered ; the afikirs of the churdh remained 
unsettled ; the papists tolerated and armed ; the Irish 
army not disbanded; nor the courts of justice yet re-- 
formed. 

A discovery having been made, of a project, formed 
with the king's approbation, for bringing up the Engli^ 
army from the north to awe the parliament, and to favour 
the earl of Strafford's escape from the Tower ; and this 
behig stiU further aggravated -by several principal 
preacifaers 16udly declaiming from their pulpits on ikb 
necessity of executing justice on great delinquents i the 
minds of the citizens were so irritated thai upwards rf 
six thousand df them repaired to Westminster, and post-^ 
ing themselves in the avenues leading i» the iMWSd 

219 . 
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lordS) &ej called aloud for justice against Stra£ford, afid 
presented a petition to the lords to the same effect. These 
liotottsproceedings continued until the rabble were shown 
a protestation signed by the members of both houses, 
engaging themselves to use their utmost endeavours to 
]>ring to condign punishment all who should, by force or 
ptfaerwise, do any thii^ derogatory to the privilege ei 
parliament, or to the rights of the people. 

On the twenty-second of March, 1641, the unfortu- 
nate earl of Strafford was brought to his trial at West- 
jmnster-hall,. As soon as the court was opened, twenty- 
iCight articles of impeachment were read against him, 
chaiging him with having exercised, illegal power and 
oppressioa iu many instances, both as president of the 
north, and as lord lieutenant of Ireland ; with having 
•been the cause of the war with the Scots, with whom he 
had unjustly enraged his majesty ; with having hired aa 
army of Irish Papists, to enslave the kingdom } and 
.with having advised the king to establish an absolute 
monarchy on the ruins of the constitution. During the 
trial, the earl conducted himself with the greatest 
dignity, courage, and composure. He acquitted himself 
of evejy charge, except some acrimonious expressions 
and some instances of indiscretion, which might have 
been overlooked as arising from the infirmities of human 
nature. Nothing had appeared against him to justify 
the charge of treason ; when, on the tvrelfth of April, 
Pym produced, in the house of commons, a paper of 
some notes taken by secretary Vane, of opinions deli- 
vered at tke council table. Young Vane pretended he 
bad found them by accident in Ids father's cabinet j and 
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as they were thought' to bear evidence against the earl, 
his accusers read them openly the next day at the trial. 
They were entitled, ^^ No danger of a war with Scotland, 
if offensiye not defensive." 

The earl had adfised the king to borrow a sum of 
money ; he said the king had absolved himself by all 
rules of goTemment, as having tried all legal ways and 
been repulsed ; and that he had an army in Ireland 
which he might employ to reduce the kingdom to obedi- 
ence. The earl replied in his defence that it was a hard 
measure to be tried under the notion of treason, for 
opinions given in council : that his using the expression 
** this kingdom," was not proved, as several lords who 
were present at the council declared, that they had not 
heard him speak such words. The accusation and de- 
fence lasted eighteen days. The earl took but a short 
time to reply to these charges urged against him ; yet . 
he made such a noble and satisfactory defence, that the 
commons found they could not in a legal manner obtain 
their ends of him, but his death was considered as a 
matter of too much importance to be left unaccom* 
plished. A bill of attainder was therefore introduced 
into the lower house, which was passed on the twenty- 
first of April, and immediately sent to the upper house. 
On the first of May the king went to the house of lords, 
and in a speech earnestly requested both houses, that 
they would not proceed to extremes against the earl ; 
whom in his own conscience he could not condemn of 
treason ; but declared, at the, same time, that for his 
misdemeanours, he should never serve him, or the nation^ 
in any place of trust; not even as a constable. Not- 
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withstanding the royal interference In behalf of Straffbrd^ 
80 determined were his enemies on his destruction, that 
on Friday the fifth of May, the commons waited on his 
majesty at White-hall, where they presented him with 
the bill of attainder, and another bill for the continuation 
of the parliament ; with an iatimation that the present 
state of the kingdom would not admit of delay; and 
therefore they besought him to give the royal assent to 
these bills* The king dismissed them, saying, they 
might expect his answer on Monday. Thus bewildered, 
the king knew not what steps to take. He was racked 
with the pangs of conscience about putting to death a 
minister whom he esteemed, and whom in his heart he 
beliered to be innocent. Not a counsellor about him, 
bishop Ju'lton excepted, had the courage to speak their 
minds, and all concurred in saying, that the king ought 
to satisfy the people in this demand, which would, it 
was presumed, finally content them. The bishop with a 
Tirtuous resolution, becoming the sacred character he 
bore, advised the king, if in his conscience he believed 
the bill unjust, by no means to give his assent. Strafford 
informed of the extreme perplexities his master was in, 
carried his loyalty to such a height as to write a letter to 
the king, exhorting him to consent to his death. In this, 
said he, my consent will more acquit your majesty than 
all the world can do besides. To a willing mind there 
is no injury. And as by God's grace, I freely forgive all 
the world, with a meekness of infinite contentment to 
my departing soul ; so Sir to you I can resign the life of 
this wbrld with the utmost cheerfulness, in the just sense 
of your many, great, and exceeding favours." The king 
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had the weakness, or we should rather say the baseoest 
to take this trusty serraut at his word, gaye his assent 
to the bill of attainder ; and it was determined, that 
Strafford should die, on the twelfth of May. 

The commons now proceeded to prosecute their pro» 
jected plan for the reformatioa of the state with the 
utmost Tigour. All the taxes which the king had im- 
posed, the star-chamber, and high commission court, 
the extension of the forests, and the practice of im- 
prisoning those who refused to comply with those 
Impositions, were all yoted, contrary to law ; and the 
greatest part of the monopolies suppressed. The judges 
had hitherto enjoyed their patents, only during the king's 
pleasure; the commons now petitioned the king to grant 
them patents during their good behaf iour ; and he was 
induced to comply with their request. The marshal's- 
court which took cognizance of offensiye words, and was 
extremely arbitrary in its proceedings, was for that reason 
suppressed. The authority of the clerk of the market, 
who had a right to inspect weights and measures through- 
out the kingdom, was transferred to the mayor, sheriffs, 
and ordinary magistrates : and many other regulations 
were made during the early part of this session, equally 
for the security and welfare of the subject. 

The commons still evinced in every rote their deter- 
mined resolution io extend their authority, and to abridge 
the power of the sovereign ; and this they conceived could 
in no way be so effectually done as by exasperating the 
people against the government. With this view they pre- 
sented the king with a very singular remonstrance, which 
soon after was productive of the most important con 
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sequences. This was t^laini j declared to be an appeal to 
the people, and the seventy of the matter was exceeded 
only by the acrimony of the style. It was indeed a re* 
capitulation of all the wrong measures, and proToking 
steps, that he had taken since the commencement of his 
reign, for which he had severely atoned by the ooncesdons 
he had made, and the mortifications he had enduved. 
When this remonstrance was presented 4o the king, he 
immediately returned an answer, in which he made great 
professions of sincerity in the protestant religion, pro^. 
mised indulgences to tender oonciences with regaf4 to 
the ceremonies of the church, mentioned his great coih 
cessions to national liberty, complained of the libe^ 
dispersed against his person and the national religioii, 
sad of the reproaches thrown out in this remonstrance* 

Notwithstanding the Concessions ttude by the king, - 
the people were too much confirmed in their prejudices 
against him, to pay much attention to anything he mi|^t 
say in his own defence, nor was he sufficiently apprised 
of the farther alterations of government at that time me^ 
ditated against him. 

The factious part of the house of commons who cob* 
ceived that they could not completely effect their ends 
without having the bishops removed from the upper 
house, easily stirred up the populace to their purpose, 
who filled the whole town with sedition, and assembling 
in great numbers before the house of lords, exclaimed, 
" No bishops, no bishops, no popish lords.'* Twelve of 
the bishops intimidated from attending 'parliament, 
resolved to retire, after signing a protest against all laws, 
votes and resolutions that should be made . in their 
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absence. The lords on reesWing this protest committed 
them to the Tower^ upon which the rest of the bishops 
retired from the house. The tumults about Whitehall 
daHj increased to such a degree, that the royal person 
itself seemed in danger from the licentiousness of the 
nob. 

On the third of Januaiy, 1642, the attorney-general 
in the king's niime, entered an accusation in the house 
of peers against lord Kimboltbn and five commoners, 
viz.: Denzil Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazleri^g, John Pjm, 
John Hampden, and William Strode, who were distin^ 
guished as the most active in the opposition. A Serjeant 
at arms was sent to the house of commons to demand, in 
the king's name, the fiTe accused members, but he was 
dismissed without any positive answer. Messengers 
were sent for and ordered to apprehend them ; and their 
trunks, studies, and chambers were locked and sealed. 
The house declared all those proceedings to be a breach 
of privilege, and enjoined every one to defend the liberty 
of the members. The flame of discord now began to 
blaze without restraint ; the accused members having 
received intimation that the king intended to seize them 
the next day in the hojase, retired for security into the 
city of London, where the citizens armed themselves to 
protect them from violence. Charles accordingly went 
to the house the next day, the fourth of January, 1642, 
with a retinue of two hundred men. Leaving his attend* 
ants at the door, and having advanced alone through the 
hall up to the house, and seating himself in the speaker's 
chair, he made a long speech, insisting on their delivering 
np the members he had impeached ; but looking round 
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and not seeing the accused perddns, he concluded hf 
teUing the houses that since the birds were flown, that 
as soon as they did come to the house he expected ihej 
should be sent to him ; otherwise, said he, I must tell 
you that I must take my own course to find them* 
Thus disappointed he left the house amidst the uniTersal 
cry of ^^ Privilege ! privilege!" As soon as the king was 
gone the house adjourned to the next day, when they 
Toted this action of tKe king to be a high breach of the 
rights and privileges of parliament, and inconsistent with 
the liberties and freedom thereof. Not thinking thero« 
selves safe at Westminster, they appointed a committee 
to sit at Guildhall. 

The day after the king went to the house, he sent an 
order to the lord mayor to summon a court of commoa 
council immediately, and went himself, attended by 
four noblemen to the city, in order to demand assistance 
to find out the impeached members. In his way to 
Guildhall the populace tumultuously called out " Privi- 
lege of parliament," and one more daring than the rest, 
threw into the coach a paper on which were written the 
words, " To your tents, oh Israel ;" for which he was 
immediately apprehended and committed to* prison. 
When the king came into the common council he made 
a speech, calling oq the city^to deliver up the impeached 
persons, and declaring himself a sincere prqtestant 
When he.had finished his harangue, he retired from the 
hall, and after dining with one of the sheriifs, he returned 
to his palaee without receiving the applause he expected, 
or meeting with further insult from the populace. ' 

The committee of the house of commons^ which 
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h^' beea sitting io the citjr, finding it necessaiy 
ti> return to Westminster, it was resolved that the 
siieriff should raise the posse commitatus to conduct 
them in safety; and on the eleventh of January the 
committee, with lord Kimbolton, and the five accused 
members, embarked at the Three Cranes, and returned 
to Westminster by water« The king now removed to 
Hampton-Court, from whence he sent a message to the 
commons, giving them to understand, that he desisted 
from his prosecution of the five members, and that he 
would be as careful of the privileges of parliament as of 
his own life and crown. Soon after this, he sent another 
message, desiring them to digest into one body all the 
grievances of the kingdom, and to send the account to 
him ; promising his assent to those measures which should 
be found most effectual for redress ; wherein he would 
not only equal but exceed the most indulgent princo^ 
These concessions, however, instead of gaining the ap* 
probation of the commons, only served to increase tho 
contempt they had for the king's person. 

Being informed that the parliament had applied to the 
city of London, for new supplies, he sent a letter to the 
lord mayor commanding the citizens not to grant any 
other supply to the parliament, except for the purpose of 
quelling the Irish rebellion,' or for paying the Sdots troops. 
In consequence of this the parliament issued a declara- 
tion justifying their measures, and promising their pro- 
tection to those who should contribute to their assistaiice. 
They about the same time committed Sir Richard Gour- 
nay the mayor for causing the king's commission of array 
o be proclaimed in different parts of the city. Several 

O 
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articles of impeachment were aho preferred against him, 
for which he was by the sentence of Hhe peers, not only 
d^raded from the magistracy, but rendered incapable of 
any office of honour, and sentenced to remain in prison 
daring the pleasure of (parliament. 

Soon after this, the parliament sent the king nineteen 
propositions, containing demands of so absurd a nature, 
that he rejected the whole of them with contempt* On 
this the parliament immediately publislied a declaration, 
representing the necessity of putting ihemselTes in a 
posture of defence against the Tiolent measures of tiie 
king. They ordered an army to be raised, die command 
of which was given to the earl of Essex : the trained 
bands were ordered to be kept in readiness, and all the 
arenues to the city to- be guarded : and so alarmed 
were the citizens at these extraordinary preparations, 
, that great numbers of them voluntarily offered to put the 
^^ in a proper state of defence, and so diligently did 
they apply themselves to the work, that it was completed 
in a very short tibie^ 

A Imttle having been fought at Edge-hill, in which 
both parties claimed the victory ; the parliament sent 
deputies into the city to give the most favourable account 
of the aflair, and to exhort the citizens to an animated 
Bopport of their cause, and the king at the same time 
Issued a proclamation, promising paidonfor past offences^ 
but threatening punishment for any future assistance to 
the parliament ; and concluding by promising redress of 
grievances. The king's children were now removed by 
order of parliament from St. James's, into the city. 
And an ordinance was passed by both houses of parlia* 
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ment, providioga mainteiiaDce for the wounded soldiert 
and the &nulies of those who should be Jdlled in the 
serrice. The prisoners in and about the city were con« 
fined more closelj, and the shops were ordered to 
be shvt, that the shopkeepers and apprentices 
miglit haye more leisure to attend to the defence of the 
lungdovi. 

The common conncil now proposed an act for fortify* 
ing the citj with ont-works at certain interrals; and 
it was also enacted, that all the passages and wajs 
leading to the city should be shut up, except those at 
Charing-cross, St. Giles in the fields, St. John street, 
Shoreditch, and Whitechapel, and that the exterior ends 
of those streets, should be fortified with breast-works, 
musket proof; that all the sheds and buildings, adjoin- 
ing the London wall without, should be taken down ; 
and that the city wall with its bulwarks should not only 
be repaired and mounted with artillery, but likewise 
that several new works should be added to such places 
aff were most exposed to danger. This work was imme- 
diately begun, and prosecuted with such diligence, that 
a iam,part or wall with bastions, redoubts, &c. was in a 
short time erected round the cities of London, and West- 
minster, and the borough of Southwark. 

About this time, Sir Nichohis Diske, with other 
loyalists, formed a plan for seizing the king's children 
out of the hands of the parliament ; for seizing the 
tower; and for lettmg the king's army into the city* 
This plan, howeyer, was frustrated by a senrant of one 
9f the association haying made a discovery of the affair ; 
when two of the principals were executed before their 

o 3 
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own doors ; sereral others died in prison, and the estates 
of the remaioder were confiscated. Among those con- 
cerned in this association, was Waller the poet, who was 
pardoned on paying a fine of IO,OOOU 

The great protection given by the citizens of London 
to the parliament, aggratated by tiiis discoreiy, induoed 
the king to suppose, that by suffering the trade of London 
to remain undisturbed, he should be only strengthening 
the hands of his enemies, little disposed tegrant a reciprocal 
letum of favours : he therefore issued a prodamatioo on 
the seventeenth of July, 1643, prohibiting all trade and 
commerce with the city of London* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Tlie city of Bristol having beeniednced by the kiog'tf 
troops, and the army under the earl of Eisez, being 
reduced to a Tery miserable 'sitaation, the pailiameiit 
Toted the necessity of sending propositions to ike king 
finr peace. The measure was greatly inreighed against 
by the people ; sad Sir Isaac Pennington the lord mayor, 
summoned a common* council, when a petition was 
drawn up in tlie strongest terms against any aceommo* 
dadon with the lung. The lord mayor presented this 
petition to the house of commons, on the serenth (d 
August, on which occasion he was attended by such a 
procBgious concowse of dtizens, that many of the mem* 
bers withdrew from the house through fear. This peti^ 
tion was soon ^Uowed by another from the opposite party, 
and from the other sex. The women frightened by the 
present InconTeniences of the war, and not reflecting on 
future consequences, framed a petition, entitied, <^ The 
hun^Ie petition of many ciyilly disposed women^ inha^ 
biting the cities of London and Westminster; the 
suliurbs and the parts adjacent" This petition was 
carried up on the ninth of August, by a great number of 
the meaner sort of women» When the commons had 
read their petition, they told them- they were no eneipies 
to peace ; and that they hoped in a short f ime to answer 
the ends of their petition ; and desired them in the 
mean time to return quietiy to their habitations. Tbiir 

0^3 
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answer not satisfying tlie petitioners, they became so 
fiotoos, that it was found necessary to oppose them by 
force ; and a party of the trained bands being called out, 
they were so little, intimidated, that they assailed them 
with stones and other missiles, until in their own defence, 
they found it necessary to fire on theln.; when seyeral 
being killed, and others wounded, they at length thoi^ht 
proper to disperse. 

^ The earl of Essex, returning ta London soon after the 
battle of Newbuiy, was receiTedin a triumphant manner 
by the lord mayor and aldermen in their formalities ; 
who congratulated him on his return and success, and 
hailed him as the protector of their Ures and property. 

On the seventeenth of September, the parliament, who 
had themselves subscribed to a solemn league and cove- 
nant framed at Edinburgh, under the influence of Sir. 
Henry Vane the younger, ordered it to be received by 
all who acted under their authority; in consequence of 
which no person was admitted to the common council'of 
the city of Iiondon, but those who conformed to this 
test of religious principles* 

-* Notwithstanding his majesty had, by proclamation, 
prohibited all manner of trade and intercourse with the 
city of London, yet matters had been so concerted as 
to bring about a treaty of reconciliation by some who 
were advocates, for the loyal cause, that his jnaji^ty, on 
the twenty-sixth of November, wrote a lettei|..C||tobat 
purpose to the lord mayor which he desired ^^Wve 
read in a cOmmon-hall to be called on tbe.occasloir. This 
business was, however, discovered to thei^arUafl^nt, and 
the principal persons concerned in it commdUed tVpi^um^ 
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It is at this period that we meet with the first intro^ 
daction of excise duties in England; the parliament 
baring Toted a tax on beer, ale, tobacco and other com- 
modities^ which thej denominated excise; at the. same 
time, ordering the inhabitants of London and its neigh- 
bouiiiood,~to retrench one meal in the week and contribute 
the yalae of it to the support of the public cause. 

On the twenty^ninth: of March, the lojalists wem 
defeated with yeiy considerable loss at Cfaeriton, near 
Winchester. The. city forces on this occasion, behaved 
with the greatest intrepidity; and from the importance 
of the victory, a public thanksgiving was ordered to be. 
observed throughout the >metropoiis on the ninth of 
April foUovring. 

About this^ time, Liud, archbishop of Canterbnry^ 
who had been confined four years in the Tower, waa 
condemned to death by the parliament. When he.was 
brought to lus trial, he .made so vigorous a defence, that 
the commoners. finding he could not be convicted by this 
foorse of evidence, declared him guilty of high treason,, 
by an act of attainder;, though the only crime alleged 
against him was, his having made use of some of the 
lomish ceremonies in the consecration .of a church in 
London. He pleaded the kin^s pardon, which had 
been sent him from Oxford ; but it was declared nuH 
by both houses, and he was beheaded on Tower-hill,. ia> 

the serenty-third year of hi»age^ 

Among the various sectaries which at that time pre- 
vailed, the most distinguished were the presbyterians. 
and the independents. The former who were the most. 
]|un)erQUi in parliament, coincided with th« Scot; i^ 
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their plan of church gorenuiieftt; Ae latter, of whom 
Olirer Cromwell was a leader, predbmiiiated in the 

army. 

The battle of Naseby was fought on the fourteenth of 
June, 1645; a battle so decisWe, that it produeedthe 
almost immediate ruin of the royal cause* On account 
of this Tictoiy, both houses of pariiament attended a 
tlianksgiring sermon at Cluist churchy in Newgate- 
street; after which, they were degmtly entertained by 
the citiBens in Grocer's-hall e and a few days alter^ the 
dty adraoced the sum of 30,0001* to enable the parlhi« 
meat to pay the Scotch army* 

The defeat and dispersion of the king's troops at 
Naseby, occasioned many of the royalists to retire to 
XtoadoQ* This produced a report, that the king intended 
coming privately to the city* The pariiament were so 
alarmed by this report, that tliey is^ed an ordinance em- 
powering the city trained bands to search fcr ddinquents^ 
and expel them from all places within the bills of mo»- 
tdity* This was followed by three other ordinances^ 
the first empowering the city militia, to seize the king's 
person ; the second commanding all papists, and all 
those who had borne arras against tlie parliament, to de-. 
part out of the lines of communication round London and 
Westminster, on pain of being treated, by the rules ct 
war, as spies ; and the third declaring that whosocTer 
should harbour or conceal the king, should be proceeded 
against as a- traitor to the goTemment c^ England. The 
king howeTer, instead of coming to London, threw 
himself into the power of the Scotch army, then at New«^ 
castle; from whence he wrote ^letteir to the loid mayory- 
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and aldermeo of London, dedftring his determinalion of 
compljing with the parliament of both kingdoms, in 
whatever might be concerted by them, for the settlement 
of truth and peace. 

Notwithstanding many indications of disagreement^ 
the city granted the parliament, aboiit this time, a loan 
of 200,0001. to enable them to satisfy the demands of 
the Scotch army. 

Fairfax and Cromwell haying seized . the king out of 
the hands of the parlmmentary commissioners ; and the 
mutinous army advancing towards London, occasioned 
great apprehensions in the city. In consequence of this, 
the citizens presented a petition to the parliament, on 
the seventeenth of March, 1647, professing their attach- 
ment to them and to the covenant; requesting that the 
army might be disbanded, and praying that they, might 
annually choose their committee of MiKtia* On thoi 
eighteenth of June, another petition was presented, in 
which, i^ter praying that any lawful saeans might be 
ii¥d to prevent the further effusion of christian blood, 
they added a request, that his majesty's person -might be 
preserred ; and concluded by saying, ^^ As this city, from 
the beginning of these troubles, has faithfully, adhered to ' 
theparliament ; so we are resolved, bythe blessing of God, 
never to desert the same; but with the utmost of our 
lives and estates will stand or fall, live and die, with 
the parliament of England, according to our covenant*" 

The parliaiuent and army having been for some time 
at variance, a letter was sent by the latter^ dated June 
the. tenth, 1647, to the lord mayor, aldermen, and com« 
mon council ; the substance of which was^ to desire a 
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nettii^went of the kiBgdoiB) befofe the anny was 
' handed ; insUttng that their being spldiera did not strip 
them of their interest as Englishmen, in the great cause 
foe which the parliament had inyited them to take np 
armsy and condudmg with a menace, if the cit j should 
think of opposing them by force. Both houses of pilr- 
liament immediately dispatched letters to general Faii&r, 
desiring that the army might not adraQce within twenty 
miles of the city ; but the next day, intelligence was 
recehed of the army's approach, with assurance that the 
horse would be in town on the following day, at no<m» 
This news threw the city into a state of general confodon ; 
and strong guards were immediately placed round the lines 
which encompassed the city.1^ The city now entered into 
a friendly correspondence with the army, and flattered 
.themseWes with the hope of acting a mediatorial part 
between them and the parliament. The army reqimed 
that no forces should be ndsed in the city ; to which the 
cittzens not only agreed, but also promised to more the 
parliament for their better payment, that th^y might be 
enabled to remore to a greater distance from London. 

The unanimity which now appeared between the army 
and the city, occasioned the lord jmyor, aldermen, and 
common council, to present a petition to parliament, 
complaining of bad management, and prescribing rules 
for the better regulation of goremment The declining 
power of the parliament, was sufficiently evinced by this 
petition, for notwithstanding the hints thrown out in it 
of thdr defective management, and the citizens prescrib- 
ii^ rales as it were for their future conduct ; jret the • 
petitionej;^, ref^ired the thanks of both houses, for their 
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•lotcere add constant attention to paiBament ; and were 
told that their petitions being -long, should beconM- 
dered in due time. 

The city was now distracted by the two jmncipai fic- 
tions^ the presb3rterian8 and independents. The former 
were for an accommodation with the lung, and a settie- 
ment of religion according to the corenant ; and the iatter . 
were for establishing a commonwealth to the exclusion 
of tlie king andcovenant ; and each party instigated tlieir 
adherents to present petitions to the parliament according 
to their different principles. The presbyterian party, 
however, having the greatest sway, the goremment was 
in their hands; and when the paiiiament issued an ordi* 
nance for choosing a new committee of the militia to pro« 
^de for the security of the city, none were elected but 
those who were of that persuasion. % Information of thi3 
being giren to Fair&x, he sent a letter to the lord mayor, 
requiring the militia to be restored to those hands from. 
Which it had been been taken; and though ^e corpora* 
tlon did not choosy to comply with this request ; yet at 
the instigation of parliament the order was i^versed.^ 

This circumstance so irritated the presbyterians, that 
all the officers and soldiers orthe trainefd bands and auxf* 
Hares, young men and apprentices of the cities of London 
and Westminster, and great numbers of others of that 
"denomination, entered into a solemn engagement to use 
their utmost eiideaTours, that his majesty should come 
up to parliament, with honour, safety, and freedom ; to 
settle all differences with tiie parliament, andScotdi 
commissioners ; and to defend the person and authority 
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€f the kiog, the prffileges -of parliament, and the libeity 
of the subject. This engagement wiis presented to the 
lord mayor and common council, and. occasioned a uni- 
versal commotion throughout the city. Fairfax wrote 
to* the parliament| desiring to suppress such dangerous 
combinations ; and a declaration was accordingly pub- 
lished, by which all that should subscribe to that engage- 
ment, were deemed guilty of high treason. But this 
was so far from having the desired effect, that the presby- 
terians became now outrageous ; and in consequence of 
two petitibns to the mayor and common council, the 
corporation petitioned the parliament for re-establishing 
the militia; which was followed by another from the 
young men and ^prentices of the city to the same 
effect. When these latter presented their petition, they 
were so outrageous, that they pressed into the house of 
pommons with their hats on, and, keeping open the 
doors, tumultuously cried out ^^ vote, vote, agree, 
dispatch, we will wait no longer ; " exclaiming inces- 
santly to have those members that opposed their will de- 
livered up to them. In this manner they continued for 
some time, until the house appeased them, by promising 
that their requests should be complied with. 
I Under the pretence of defending the parliament from 
these rioters, Fairfax wrote to the lord mayor, desiring 
that the chief actors among them should be brought to 
justice. Soon after this, advice- was received, that he 
was preparing his army to march for London, the lord 
mayor ordered the militia to guard the works of fortifi- 
^tioos round the metropolis, and immediately issued a 



prachmaiioD) coipwumdipg aU persons c^iabie of tieairiiig 
armSy to repair with accoatrements to tbe place of i^ur 
dezroos early tbe next moriiu]^. 

SeT^ral BO^mbers of parria^vaent who had hecM int^iMr 
4ated hj the Tioleoce of the city appreiUices, i^\|r 
FOtired froia liOadoU) ^od Ou^ew theimseWas fdr pco^ec^op 
jotp the hands of the arnijf ; ihosie that rc^sUped, chos^ 
new sjpe^ers, aud b^g entirely iti the iqterqst <»f tl^ 
city, Toted) 1st. That the king ^boold covie to Lond^m* 
.^nd. That the committee of the. city jnilkia should have 
fuU power to raise suqh focc^ 9sS they should deem reqijuip 
site for tbe defence of the city. 3rd. That they nvak^ 
choice of a commander-in-chief, to be approved of ly 
parliament ; and such commander to present otlier officer^ 
to be appointed by the said comoiittee. In consequence 
of those votes, the committee of militia immediately 
made choice of a proper person for their general, and 
ordered that all disbanded officers and others should 
Appear the next day in -St. James's-6elds, in order to bf3 
taken into the service of the city; and that all the 
persons already enrolled, should be forth with formed intp 
regiments. They likewise published a declaration ' by 
sound of trumpet, that the ordini^nce which put the 
land forces under the ' com(Qfl*Q4 of .Fairfj^X) did not 
give him any controul over the. trained bauds, £[arrisoas, 
&c. ; and in a few days, dispatched tbeir commands to 
that general, forbidding him to march his army towards 
London. 

Fairfaix advanced, and having encamped at Col^brook, 
the nuiyor and common council sent bim a very submit* 
fiive letter; but having marched m j»rwy of ^OQO ^n 

P 
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triamphantlj through the citj, the parliameDt at his desire^ 
passed a tote for demolishing the fortrfications. 

During these transactions, the king who was in a state 
of confinement at Hampton court, finding himself more 
f trictly guarded, and being apprehensiye of fatal conse- 
'qnences, formed a resolution of attempting to make his 
escape. Accordingly on the nineteenth of November he 
prirately left Hampton court. The parliament hearing 
of the king's escape, were greatly alarmed, and issued a 
proclamation declaring it treason for any one to harbour 
him ; liut on th^ fifteenth day after his departure, tliey re- 
ceiyed a letter from Hammond, goTernor of the Isle of 
Wight, informing ihem that his majesty was under his 
care in Carisbrook castle. 

After some delay the parliament began to concert 
measures for putting a period to the life of the unhappy 
king, and a committee was appointed to impeach him of 
high treason. All necessary preparations being made^ 
the king was brought before the high court of justice ia 
Westminster-hall, The charge against him was in sub- 

'stance, « ^^ That he had endeavoured to establish a ty- 
rannical power; and in order to accomplish that end, had 
raised and supported a cruel war against the parliament." 
Having been brought before the court four times, at each 
of which he denied their jurisdiction, the president pro- 

' nounced on him, the following sentence, ^Hhat he Charles 

' Stuart, king of England, having been convicted and 
attsdnted as a tyrant^ traitor, murderer, and public enemy, 

' siiould be put to death, by severing his head from his 
body." This sentence was put in execution at White* 
bftU| on the thirtieth of Jaquary, following, * 
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The death of Charies was followed by the dissolution 
of the monarchical goyernment. The house of commons 
issued a proclamation, forbidding all persons on pain of 
incurring the penalties of treason, to acknowledge or de« 
clare Charles Stuart, commonly called the prince of 
Wales, as sovereign of England. 

Cromwell, haying dissolved the long parliament, and 
that which succeeded it haying dissolved itself, soon 
found means of having himself appointed to the protec»~ 
torship hy the title of ^^ his highness the protector of Eng« 
land, Ireland, and Scotland," and the lord mayor aa4 
aldermen, officiated at the ceremony of his installation* 

Oliyer Cromwell, having died on the third of Septem- 
ber 1658, his son Richard Was proclaimed his successor 
by the privy council, assisted by the lord mayor. Richard 
soon found himself unable to support the authority of 
whioh his father had left him in possession, and thefe- 
fore signed his abdication early in the year 1659. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Charles the fecond was proclaimed with gveat slate the 
eighth of May, IdOO. The two hoiBM df ^padifunent at- 
tended together with the lord maji^r^ ddefm^, and 
dommon council ; and tfae popolaoe teHMed HnAr appfo^ 
bation by the most iocessitit acckd^tlofts^ 
- id 1665) LoadoQ was faraged by tlK mo6t vident 
league eyet known in Britain. TIm9 whde sttrntiser hiul 
bkeen remarkably still and warm, so that the weatlier was 
£ometinies suffocating even to people in perfect faetiitb^ 
and by tUs onusaal heat and sultry atmospTkere^ people 
were undotibtddiy prepared' for rec^vin^ the iybction> 
which appeared with Tiolence in the months of July^ 
August, and September. ~ A violent plague had raged in 
Holland in the year 1663 j on which account the impor- 
tation of merchandise from that country was prohibited 
hy the British legislature in 1664. Notwithstanding 
this prohibition, however, it seems the plague had actually 
been imported; for in the close of the year 1664, two 
or three persons died suddenly in Westminster, with 
marks of the plague oq their bodies. Some of their 
neighbours, terrified at the thoughts of their danger, 
removed into the city ; but their removal proved too late 
for themselves, and fatal to those among whom they 
came to reside. They sooa died of the plague ; and com- 
municated the infection to so many others, that it became 
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impossible to extiognish the seeds of it by separating 
those that were infected from such as were not. It was 
confined, howeyer, through a hard frosty winter, till th^ 
middle of f ebmary, when it again appeared ih the 
parish of St. Giles's, to which it had been originaUy 
brought; and after another long rest till April, showed 
its malignafit force afresh, as soon as the warmth of the 
spring gave It an opportunity. 

At first it took off one. here and there, without any 
certain proof of their hafing infected each other, and 
houses began to be shut up with a design to preyent its 
spreading. But it was now too late ; the infection gained 
ground every day, and the shutting up of houses only 
made the disease spread wider. People, afraid of being 
shut up, and sequestered from ail communication with 
society, concealed their iHness, or found means to escape 
from their places of confinement ; while numbers ez>* 
pired in the greatest torments, destitute of every assist* 
ance ; and many died, both of the plague and other 
diseases, who might in ail probability have recovered^ 
had they been allowed liberty, with proper exercise and 
air. A house was shut up on account of a maid-servan^ 
who had only spots, and not the gangrenous plague- 
blotches, updn her, so that her distemper was probably a 
petechial fever. She recovered; but the people of the 
house obtained no liberty to stir, either for air or exer* 
else, for forty days. The bad air, fear, anger, and 
vexation, attending this injurious treatment, east the 
mistress of the family into a fever* The visitors ap« 
pointed to search the houses, said it was the plaga% 
though tbe physicians were of a different opinion : the 
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Cittiily, bdweref , were bMig^ to begin tii^ ^ntniiititie 
on^w^ tbtfogh it had lilmost Expired b^lbte ; ttud tMs 
leeond confinement affectet^ tbein so mncli^ tlftt mOirt of 
thd ftmity fell sick, some of one distetoper, tind some df 
JinOtlien Every illness tfiat apfteiired in the famfly pm«> 
daced a fresh prolong&tKOfi of their coiifotementr ; ifll ttt 
last I9i6 plague was actually brought in by some of flKfee 
who came in to enquire into the beaith 6f the fkuHlj and 
llttiotteteiy person in tiie ht/ti^ died. Many e^ainples 
bf li similar kind happened, afld this Was one ^ the 
WoiM conseqnenoes of sbnifting up hotises. AHmesn^ ct 
j[>tBAtiag a stop to the infection were eiidently ineffectual* 
Uttnldhftdes fled into the country ; many merchaoMs^ 
bWm^rs of ships, &c. shut themsettes up, on board flveir 
■r^sMelti, being Supplied with provisions from Greenw'tdi, 
WddlWich, and sibgle fknn*>hoases on the Kentish side, 
ilere, howeter, they were safe ; fbr the infection m¥6t 
T^ached below Deptford, though fhe people went fre<- 
'^nently on shore to the dountry^towns, tillage^ and 
Ikrih^hootes, to buy fresh provisions. As the vlotenc^ 
of thepls^ne increased, the ships which had ikikiiKes oH 
)N)ard removed farther off; some went quite out to sea^ 
^ttd then put into such harbours and roads ^ they couM 
hem get at. 

In the mean time, the distemper made the mfost rapid 
advances within the city. In the last week of July, the 
3iiitnber of burials aimouiited to 3010 ; but the first week 
^August it rose to 3817 ; thence to S880 ; then to 4%S7 ; 
the next^eek, to 6103 ; and at last to 7000 and 8000 
weekly. In the last Week of SeptenAef , h^WeVer, the 
^ry V)f the disease began to abate ; though vast bnmbers 



were dtek, yet ihe number of bniiais decreased from 
7155 to 5538 ; tbe next week there iras a farther de- 
crease to 4959, then to 4327, next to 2665, then tol42l, 
Edd the next week to 1031. 

All this while, the poor people had been induced to 
the greatest distresses, by reason of the stagnation of 
trade, and the sicknesses to which they were peculiarly 
liable on account of their manner of liring. The rich, 
ikewerer, contributed to their subsistence in a most Irbersd 
mann^. The sums collected on this occasion are, in« 
deed, inmost incredible ; being said to amount to 
10G,O0CflI per week. The king is said to have contri*i 
biited 10001. weekly; and in the parish of Crippiegate 
^one 17,0001. was distributed weekly among the poor 
itlhabitttftts. By the T^lance also of the magistrates, 
l^lforisiODS contint^ed remarkably cheap the whole time 
^f f^ dreadful calamity, so that all riots and tumults on 
^Mit account were prevented ; and at last, oa the cessation 
of the disease in the winter of 1665, the inhabitants who 
tfod fled returned to their habitations, and Loiidon to 
^f»pearance became as populous as ever, thoirgh it was 
computed that 100,000 persons had been carried off by 
the |ikigiie. 

Tbe city was scarcely recovered from the desolation 
ticoftsiotied by the plague, when it was almost totally laid 
Th ashes by a most dreadful fire. This broke out in a 
baker's i^hop in Pudding-lane, on Saturday night, Sepfem* 
1)er the second, 1666.. In a few hours Billingsgate ward 
was entirely burnt down ; and before morning the fire 
Irad crossed Thames-street, and destroyed the church of 
St. Magnus. Prom thcnc^it proceeded tathc bridge, and 
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consamed a Large pile of buildings there ; but was stopped 
bj the want of any thing more to destroy. The flames, 
however, being scattered by a strong east wind, conti- 
nued their devastations in other quarters. All efforts to 
stop it proved unsuccessful throughout the Sundaj. That 
day it proceeded up as far as Garlick-hithe ; and de- 
stroying Cannon-slreet, invaded Cornhill, and the ex- 
change. On Monday, the flames having proceeded east- 
ward against the wind through Thames-street, invaded 
Tower-street, Gracechurch-street, Fenchurch -street, 
Dowgate-street, Old«fish-street, Watling-street, Thread- 
needle-street, and several others, from all which it broke 
at once into Cheapside. In a few hours Cheapside was 
all in flames, the fire having reached it from so many 
places at once. The fire then continuing its course from 
the river on one side, and from Cheapside on the other, 
surrounded the cathedral of St. Paul's. This building 
stood by itself at some distance from any houses ; jet 
such w^ the .violence of the flames, and the heat of the 
atmosphere occasioned by them, that the cathedral took 
fire at top. The great beams and massy stones broke 
through into Faith-church underneath, which was quickly 
set on fire ; after which, the flames invaded Pater-noster- 
TOW, Newgate-street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate-hili, 
Fleet-street, Iron-monger-lane, Old<-Jewry, Lawrence* 
lane, Milk-street, Wood-street, Gutter-lane, Foster- 
lane, Lothbury, Cateaton«street ; and, having destroyed 
Christ-church, burned furiously through St. Martin's-le- 
grand, towards Aldersgate. . 

The fire had now attained its greatest extent,, and was 
several miles in compass. The vast clouds of smoke so 



obscured the sun that it either oould not be seen at all, 
or appeared through it as red as blood. The flamei 
reached an immense way up into the air, and their ce- 
faction from the smoke, which in the night time seemed 
also like flame, made the appearance still more terrible. 
The atmosphere was illuminated to a great extent, and 
this illumination is said to have been visible as far as Jed* 
bui^h in Scotland. , Some of the light ashes also are said 
to have beeu carried to the distance of sixteen miles. 
Guildhall exhibited a singular appearance. The oak with 
which it was built was so solid that it would not flame, 
but burnt like charcoal, so thai the building appeared 
for several hours like an enchanted palace of gold or bui • 
Dished braSs, 

At last, on Wednesday monung, when every one ex* 
pected that the suburbs as well as the city were to have 
been burnt, the fire1)egaa of itself to abate by reason of 
the wind paving ceased, and some other changes no doubt 
taking place in the atmosphere. It was checked by the 
great building in Leaden-hall-street, and in other streets 
by the blowing up several houses with gunpowder; and 
OB Thursday the flames were quite extinguished. The 
following is a calculation of the damage done by this ex- 
traordinary conflagration. 
Thirteen thousand two hundred £ , s* d, 

houses, at twelve years purchase, 

supposiDg the rent of each 251. 
' sterling, . « • • 3,960,000 
Eighty-seveu parish churches, at 

60001 606,000 



Carried forward £ 4,656,000 
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Brought over £ 
Six consecrated chapels, at 20001. 
The royal exchange 
The custom-house 
Fiftj-two halls of companies, at 

15001. each 
Three city gates at 30001. each 
Jail of Newgate 
Four stone-bridges 
Ses8ions«house 
Guildhall, with the courts and offices 

belonging to it 
Blackwell-hall 
Bridewell 
Poultry Comptei . 
Wood-street Compter . . 
St. Paul's church 
Wares, household-stuff, money, and 

movable goods lost or spoiled 
Hire of porters, carts, waggons, 

baizes, boats, &Ct for removing 

goods 
Printed books and paper in shops and 

warehouses , , 

Wine, tobacco, sugar, &c. Qf which 

the town was as that time full . 



4,656,000 
12,000 
50,000 
10,000 

78,000 
9,000 

15,000 
6,000 
7,000 

40,000 
3,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2,000,000 



200,000 

150,000 

1,500,000 



































2,000,000 









" £ 10,749,000 

It was never certainly known whether this fire was 

accidental or designed. A suspicion fell upon the papists ; 

and this gained such general credit, that it is asserted 

for a truth on the monument which is erected in memory 
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of the conflagration. Of the truth of this assertion, 
however, though there was not sufficient proof, it had 
the effect of making the papists most Tioientlj suspected 
and abhorred by the protestants, which some time after 
proved very prejudicial to the city itself. 

From this calamity, great as it was, London soon re* 
covered itself, and became much more magnificent than 
-before ; the streets, which were formerly crooked and 
narrow, being now built wide and spacious ; and the 
industry of its inhabitants repaired the losses they had 
sustained. In 1679, the city was again alarmed by the 
discovery of a design to destroy it by fire a second time. 
Elizabeth Oxly, servant to one Rind in Fetter-lane, 
having set her master's house on fire, was apprehended 
on suspicion, and confessed, that she had been hired to 
do it by one Stubbs, for a reward of 51. Stubbs being 
taken into custody, acknowledged that he had persuaded 
her to it ; and that he himself had been prevailed upon 
by one Gifford his confessor, who had assured him, that 
by burning the houses of heretics he would do a great 
service to the church. He also owned that he had several 
conferences with Gifford and two Irishmen on the affair. 
The maid and Stubbs also agreed in declaring, that the 
papists intended to rise in London, expecting to be 
powerfully supported by a French army. In conse- 
quence of this discovery, the papists were banished from 
the city and ten miles round, and five Jesuits were hanged 
for the abovementioned plot. 

The Papists thought to revenge themselves, by forging 
what was called the ^^ meal-tub plot," in which the 
Presbyterians were supposed to hatch treacherous designs 
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against the life of tbe kiog* Sir EdoHHidbwj Go^jtrey 
also, who had beeo w^xj active iq his prckreeduigs agaiiHit 
th^ Papists, was murdered by some uoikiiowo perspos ; 
and (his murder, together with their discoYering th^ folse** 
hood of the meai*tub plot, so exasperalied th^ IfODdonor^i 
that they resoWed to show their deteatation of ppp^ry, 
by an extraordinary exhibition on the seTeotei^^lli of 
November, queen Elizabeth's accession to the ihr0ne, 
on which day they had usually burnt the pope in effigy. 
The procession began with a person on horseback perso* 
nating Sir Edmonbury Godfrey, attended by a bell«Hiaa 
proclaiming his execrable murder. lie was followed by 
a person carrying a large silver cross, with priests in 
copes, caremelites, and gray-rfriars, followed by six 
Jesuits: then proceeded divers waiters, and after them 
some bishops with laWn-sleeves, and others with oppes 
an4 mitres. Six cardinals preceded the pope, entji^oned 
in a stately pageant, attended by divers boys with pots 
of incense, and the devil whispering in his ear. Jm this 
order they marched from Bishopsgate to Fieeto^reetj 
and there, amidst a great multitude of spectators,, coaj^ 
mitted his holiness to the flames. 

Tlvk proccbsion gave great offence to the CQurt, at 
which the duke of Yprk, afterwards James II. had 
influence. The breach was farther widened by the 
choice of sherifis for that yean The candidates set up 
by the court were rejected by a majority of almost two 
to one ; but this did uot deter their party from de- 
manding a poll io their behalf, upon which a tumult 
ensued. This was represented by the popish party in 
such colours to the kin^^ that he. issued out a commit- 
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8k>n that same eTealog for trying U^rioten; yifUcby 
howeyer^ was so far from intimidating the rest, that they 
grew more and more determined, not only to oppose the 
popish party, but to exclude the duke of York from hit 
saccession to tlie crown. « 

In the mean time, the king prorogued the parliament| 
to preveDt them from proceeding in their enquiry con- 
cerning the popish plot, and the exclusion-bilL Upon 
tlus the lord mayor, aldermen, and common-council^ 
presented a petition to his majesty, in which they re- 
quested, that he would permit the parliament to At ia 
order to complete their salutary measures and councils* 
This petition was highly resented by the king ; who, 
Instead of granting it, dissoWed the parliament, and 
could never afterwards be reconciled to the city. From 
this time it was determined to seize their charter; and 
fresh provocations having been given about the election 
of Sheriffs, a quo warranto was at last produced by the 
attorney-general, in order to overthrow their charter, 
and thereby to deprive the citizens of the power to 
choose shcriiTs. - This information set forth, that ^^ ths 
mayor and commonalty and citizens of tfk city of Lon- 
don, by the space of a month then last past and more, 
used, and yet do claim to have and use, without any 
lawful warrant or, regal grant, within the city of Lon- 
don aforesaid, and the liberties and privileges of the 
same city, the liberties and privileges following, viz. 1^ 
To be of themselves a body corporate and politic, by the 
name of ^ mayoc and commonalty and citizens of the 
city of London.' 2. To have sheriffs civitaly et com^ 
London^ et corny Middlesex^ and to uame, ms^ke;^ and 
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, "tlecif abd consfitute them. 9. That fte msLf&r and 
iilderiBen of the said city should be joktlc^s of th^ ^d6i% 
and hold sessions of the peace. All which fMle/tie^ 
pilT&eges, and franchises, the said niayor and cotemon- 
altj, and citizens of London, upon the king Aid by the 
Ispace aforesaid usurp, and yet do ti^Urp." 

Thougli nothing could be more ufrjiist Aa(n this pro- 
secution, the ministry were determined at M events i6 
truib the Londoners ; rightly judging, that it would be 
an easy matter to mal^e all other corporations surrender 
their charters into the king's hand, land th^t they had 
no other body in the nation to fear. Accordingly they 
displaced such judges as would not approve of their pro- 
ceedings ; and, on the twelfth of June 168S, Justice 
Jones pronounced the following sentence : ^^ That a 
city might forfeit its charter ; that malversations of the 
common-council were acts of the whole city ; and that 
the points set forth in the plesidings were jiist grounds for 
the forfeiting of a charter." 

Notwithstanding this sentence, however, the attorney- 
general, contrary to the usual custom in such cases, was 
directed to move that the judgment might not be re* 
corded ; being afraid of the consequences. Yet it was 
judged that the king might seize the liberties of the. 
city. A common-council was immediately summoned 
to deliberate on this exigency. The country party moved 
tb have the judgment entered ; but they were over-ruled 
hy the court-party, who insisted upon an absolute sun- 
mission to the king before judgment was entered, and 
though this was in effect a voluntary surrender of the 
city liberties, and depriving themselves 'of Ihe iheans of 



getting the jujdgment reyersed^ the act of submission waoi, 
carried hj a great majority : and in a petition from the 
lord-mayor^ aldermen, and common-council, they '^ ac- 
knowledged their own misgovemment, and his ipajesty's 
lenity ; begged his pardon, and promised constant loyalty 
and obedience ', and humbly begged his majesty's cooif 
mands and directions." To this his majesty answered, 
that he would not reject their suit, if they would agree 
upon the following particulars. 1. That no lord-iuayor^ 
sheriff, recorder,common serjeant^town-clerk, or coroner, 
of the city of London, or steward of the borough of 
Sonthwark, shall be capable of, or adinitted tOy the ex* 
ercise of their respective offices before his majesty ^all 
hare approved of them under his sign pianual. 2. That 
if his majesty shall disapprove the choice o^ any person 
to be lord mayor, and signify the same under bis sign 
manual to the lord mayor| or, in default of ^ lord 
mayor, to the recorder or senior alderman, the citizens 
shajl, within one week, proceed to a new choice : and 
if his majesty shall in like manner disapprove the secpnd 
choice, his majesty may, if he pleases, nominate a 
person to be lord jasLjor for the y^ar ensuing. 3*' If n|i 
majesty shall, in like mapner, disapprove the person 
chosen to be sheriffs, or either of them, his majesty m^ty 
appoint sheriffs for the year ensuing. 4. Tha^ the lord 
mayor and court of aldermen may, with tlie leave of hb 
majesty, displace any alderman, recorder, &c. 5. Upon 
the election of an alderman, if the court of aldermcii 
shall judge and declare the person presented to be unfit, 
the ward shall choose again ; and upon a disapprovi^l of a 
second choice, the court may appoint pother in his xporIu 
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6. That the justices of the peace should be hj the king'tf 
commission ; and the settling of those matters to be left 
to his majesty's attorney-general^ and counsel learned ip 
flie law." 

To these the lord keeper added, in the king's name^ 
^^ That these regulations being made^ his majesty would 
not only pardon this prosecution^but would confirm their 
charter in such a manner as should be consistent with 
fhem;'' concluding thus: My lord mayor, the tem^ 
draws towards an end, and Midsummer-day is at hand, 
when some of the officers used to be chosen ; it is his 
majesty's pleasure, that you return to the city, and con« 
suit the common-council, that he may speedily know 
your resolutions thereupon, and accordingly give his 
directions* That you may see the king is in earnest, and 
the matter is not capable of delay, I am commanded to 
let you know he hath giren orders to his attorney-general 
fo enter upon judgment on (Saturday next; unless yoa 
prevent it by your compliance in all these particulars." \ 

A common-council was summoned, when the fiijends 
of liberty treated those slavish conditions as they de* 
served; and even declared, that they were ready to sa- 
crifice all that was near or dear to them, rather than be 
subject to such arbitrary impositions ; but when it was put 
to the vote, there appeared a majority of eighteen for 
submission. 

Thus the king got the government of the city into hU 
^wn hands, though he and his brothers lost the affections. 
of the Londoners. But, not content with their submis- 
don, his majesty departed from his promise ; commanded ^ 
tile judgment upon the quo warranto to be entered ; and 



pomrnipsioQed Sir William PAtchsg^; fi^ .lord m^ar ip 
hold the same office during his majesty's pj/^a^ure^ j^i 
the ^jpi^e msmner be appointed or displaped the othcf ma- 
jjistrates a^s.he jthough^ proper ; after which the punistqr, 
haying nothing to (e^jr^ proceeded in the m^st arbitraiy 
manner. 

In thjs s,ubjection to the will of the court^ the aXj of 
London cpntinmed till the ReyoJution : but^ in 1689, j8^ 
j^mmeci^ate riestoratio;! of the liondoaeirs to their firancjtiises 
^9.8 oi:dPred ; and iu sudi a manner and form, as to put 
it qnt of the power of an acbitnury mlo^s^ry and a cor^ 
rqptju%eaiM^ jury to d/epriye them of their chartered 
libei;ties foir the time to q^e* Accordingly a bill was 
bi^pjij^ht into j>arUament9 and parsed, for rererdng t]^ 
jodgi^ent of the jfzfo warranto against the city of Lon- 
jdoUf i^d for restfltr^ng.the same to its ancient right^ and 
purilege^. 

TJ^e year 1694^ is distinguished by the first injstitutionn 
of a .nation^ baa)^9 more generally called ^^ ,t,he bas^ 
' of England." This establishment wajs projected hf Mr. 
William Fai^ersiqn a merchant, in conaegneiice of the 
goTemment beipg great]|y distressed for fnpney to (;arij 
on a war against France. This gentlem^m prppose4 
lai^^ig a considerable smn, part of wl^ch was to l)e con- 
Terted for erecting a bardc, and the other part to be lei^ 
^o go;vQmmq;^t on cqrt^ conditions ; wjiich being readi^ 
a{pco?^d ^y m^ny^pf .the most respectable citis^ens, th^ 
i^ppUed to jiarliament, wjien an act was, passed empp^irer*- 
ing ti^mip laMe l^WOfiQOL |or ,thpi)e pui||oses, t])e 
bmiq^ pf ijids ooinpany wa^ at Ax^t tr^a(^ ^ 

ii3 
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Grocers-hall ; where it was continued until the year 173^, 
when the present edifice was erected. 

The year 1716, is rendered remarkable by the riots 
occasioned by the mug houses. The people of England 
had been for some time divide^ into two parties, denomi- 
nated Whigs and Tories ; and George I. haying left the 
kingdom for the purpose of visiting his German domi- 
nions, those parties availed themselves of the opportunity 
to exhibit their mutual animosity. The whigs had 
formed themselves into societies, and used to meet at 
certain houses in the city and its suburbs, which were 
distinguished by the name of mug houses, from the 
tessels tiiey drank out of; and where whiggish healths 
were toasted. One of the most famous of these houses 
was in Salisbury court Fleet-street. The company 
-assembled there on some occasion had given extraordinary 
demonstration of their hatred to the leading persons of 
the opposite party; of which the tory mob being informed 
were so incensed, that on the twentieth of July they 

* came and attacked the mug house with intent to destroy 
ft; but the Company sending for a reinforcement from 
another mug house in Tavistock- street, the assailants 
were repulsed. 

Many of the tory factions, after this repulse, continued 
lurking about the house on the two following days ; and 
on the third day, one Vaughan, instigated the mob to 
returii to the mug house and revenge their Istte disgrace. 

* Accordingly they followed him with loud huzzas of ^^ high 
church, and down with the mug house i'* and the land- 

^lord <)i the house having repeatedly cautioned them to 
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keep off, at length found it neoessaiy to fire amongst 
them, and killed their leader on the spot The mob stBl 
continuing their outrages, the sheriffs caused the pro- 
clamation against riots to be read, but no attention being 
given to this, a party of the guards were ordered to 
march to the place, at whose appearance the mob quickly 
dispersed. Five of the rioters were taken, who havio^ 
been convicted were eiecuted before the house ; which 
effectually suppressed those tumultuous proceedings. 

By the first charter granted the citizens of London in 
the reign of Charles f . the mayor, the recorder, and such 
of the aldermen as had served the office of mayor, with 
the three senior aldero^en, who had not passed the chair, 
were constituted justices of the peace for the city and 
liberties; but from the great increase of the metropolis 
since that time, it was now found necessary, for the 
'more readily bringing delinquents to justice, to extend 
that dignity to the whole body of aldermen at large ; in 
consequence of which his majesty George II. granted a 
charter, empowering all the aldermen to act as justices 
of the peace for the city and liberties of London : which 
charter, bears date the fifteenth of August, 1741. 

During the reign of queen Anne, the appearance of the 
city was considerably improved, by the erection of fifty 
new churches, for which an act of parliament was ob* 
tained in the year 171 1 ; as well as by the completion of 
the present noble structure of St. Paul's cathedral in the 
kane year. 

' During the reign of Geoige I. and II. little of impor- 
tance occurred, which exclusively concerned the interests 
of the city, except the building of Westminster^bfidge) 
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io the year 1 736, and of tha Majouon-hoiise, for Hip 
residence c^ the lord may^Nr to the year 17j>3- 

In NoTentber 1766, Blackfrlar'p-hridge was £r«t 
opened for foot passengers. 

In 1780, societies bad been fornied^ puiportii^ to he 
for a yery laudable porpose, the def^oce of ithe Pro^tant 
faith. 

Nothing of importance was done by these societies, 
however, until near the end of May, when some of them, 
by public advertisement, called a meeting at Coach- 
makers'-hall for the twenty-ni9th of that month, to con- 
sider the mode of presenting a petition to the house of 
commons against a bill then 4epending for relieving his 
majesty's Roman Catholic sublets from certain penal l^ws. 

The chair was taken on this occasion by lord George 
Gordon, who made an inflammatory speech on thedaqger 
to which this bill (as he contended) exposed tiie Prot^ 
tant religion : and it is not unworthy of remark, that 
this very fanatical Calvinist (for such he then was) after- 
wards apostatiaed to the Jewish religion, underwent the 
.ceremony of circumdsionn and continued to profess him* 
self a Jew till his death. 

Lord George concluded Us speech w^ moving, that 
the whole body of Ihe Pjx>te«tlii^ Association should 
attend in St* George'iS-fields on Friday the seqqnd of 
June, to accompany him tothehomi^e of coimnons on the 
delivery of the Protestant petition, and that ^< for the 
better observance of order" they should arn^nge them- 
-sehees in four di^ions ;- and in order tp distinguish 
<< eireiy real Pvotestant and friend to the Fetitiop," all 
.fiichahoidd £ome .with blue cookies in their ^hats.^ 
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Accordingly^, on the second of Jane several thousands 
(indiTidoals of almost all descriptions) assembled at the 
place appointed, marshalling themselves in ranks, and 
waiting for their leader, who came about eleven o'clock, 
and gave directions how they should proceed. About 
twelve they set off, one party over London* bridge, one 
overBlackfriars, and one over Westminster-bridge. They 
proceeded with great decorum on their route, and about 
Iialf-past two they had re-assembled in front of the parlia- 
ment-house, on which occasion they gave a general shout. 

But however peaceable and well-disposed some of 
them might be, others soon began to display that spirit 
which in such an assembly it is vahi to suppose that any 
tiling but force will restrain. Individuals began to lust 
and hoot and groan at particular members of parliament 
going down to the house. From clamour they proceeded 
first to push them about, then to strike, luck, and 
otherwise ill treat them, and at last forced some noble- 
men to fly for their lives. 

: Lord George, who was a member of the house of 
commons, took no part in these violences ; but he occa* 
rionally came out to the mob, told them how the debate 
on their petition was going en, and advised them to per- 
fevere in its support. ^' You have a very good prince, 
who as soon as he shall hear that the alarm has seized 
snch a number of men, will, no doubt, send down pri- 
vate orders to his ministers to enforce the prayer of your 
petition." At length a party of horse and foot guards 
arrived ; but the police magistrate having persuaded the 
mob to disperse, the soldiers were ordered home. Thua 
ended Friday. 
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On Satixfdaj th^ thirds t]^^ ^ot$ g^qioed to hare in a 
great mea/iare subsided; but on Supday, the fonrtb^ 
parties of the mob attacked the chapels and prirate 
houses of the catholics^ and com^iitted outrages. 
. On Monday they collected again, and carried their 
audacity to still greater heights. 

On Tuesday whilst the mob were attacking and setting 
jfire to the house of the venerable lord chief justice Mans- 
field^ a party of the military was for the first time autho- 
rised to act : they shot several men and women, and 
wounded many others. This day Newgate was set on 
fire, and all the prisoners to th^ amoiint of 3Q0 released 
by force. 

It is impossible to give any adequate desciiptioii of 
the events of Wednesday ib/9 seventh of June, 1780. 
As soon as the day began to turn towards a close., pn^ pf 
th^ most dreadful spectacles this country ever beheld was 
exhibited. Let it be imagined what the inhabitants of 
the city felt when they beheld at the same instant the 
flames ascending and rolling in clouds from the ^n^^'s 
Bench and Fleet prisons, from New Bridewell, from the 
Toll-gates on Blackfriar's-bridgie, from houses in eveiy 
quarter of the town, and particularly from the bottom and 
middle of Holborn, where the conflagration was horrible 
beyond description. Six and thirty fires all blazing at 
one time, and in diflerent quarters of the city were to be 
9een from one spot. Some of these were spirit ware- 
houses, the burst of the flame from which was awfully 
terrific. 

At this time, the soldiers had from nece$sity been at 
last called out, were seen moving about in differjsnt 



directidiis ; men, woifien, and children, di^Venfrom their 
baming homes, trere rntiniitg tip .and down in search of 
lAidter for themselyes and the goods they had been 
^ie to save. Tile tremefiidous yells ttnd shouts of the 
fncetidiaries "were heard at orie instant, and at the next 
tiie df'eadfiil report of soldiers' muskets firifrgin platoons^ 
and from dil^rent quarters. ' In short, every thing 
flerted to rnipress the nlind with ideas Of universal anarchy 
Hhd ap{)h>a€fah)g desoi&itidn. . 

The riots had now reached their height, and the excess 
6f tile evil forced npon the most antillKifg that remedy 
ti4iich tbtld hot now be effectual bMt by being applied 
116 the lisost eneigetic manner. Military force at length 
j^nt down the disturbances, but not till after 285 pereons 
were known to be killed by the troops, besides those 
^ho perished from inebriety or accident. Or whose deaths 
were unnoticed and unknown. The following , official 
return was made to the commander-in-chief : 

Killed by association troops and guards 109 
Ditto by light horse . . 101 

Died in hospitals . • '^^ , 

Prisoners wounded • • 173 



458 
To these are to be added the indiriduals who were 
afterwards brought to trial for the part they had acted in 
these riots, of whom no less than fifty-nine, incluxiing 
both men and women, were capitally convicted, and 
several of both s^xes were executed. 

Much blame was thrown in 1780 on tbe magistiutes 
of London, and much also on the king's ministers, for 
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not having early adopted Tigoroas measarei, bj which 
these lamentable and disgracefal scenes might hare been 
preyented. The lord mayor of that day, whose name 
was Kennett, on being interrogated before the privy 
council as to his unaccountable supineness while the rioters 
were in actual possession, is said to have answered 
^' that he was attacked with a fit of temerity." 

The year 1816 was remarkable for an ili-Advised 
attempt made by some disaffected persons to seize on the 
Tower of London. A public meeting had been called 
in Spa*fields, for the specious purpose of petitioning the 
legislature for a reform in parliament. During the meet- 
ing speeches were made by the principal persons in the 
plot, calculated to inflame the passions of the Tulgar 
against the measures of the goTemment ; and when they 
supposed they had brought the minds of the multitude to 
a proper state for the part they wished them to act, they 
proceeded through the city to the Tower. On their way 
thither, the rioters broke open the shops of several gun- 
smiths, and having plundered them of their fire-arms, 
appeared before the Tower, which they summoned to 
surrender. The gates, however, having been closed at 
their approach, the principal leader called on the soldiers 
to join his party. But at length finding bis endeavours 
not likely to meet with any success, his followers, who 
amounted to about 1000 persons, quietly dispersed, with* 
out doing further mischief. Several of the rioters were 
committed to prison, one of whom having been convicted 
was publicly executed. 

In 1816 a beautiful stone bridge was built across the 
Thames, from the Strand to Lambeth; and which, 



bmg first opened io the public on the'annitersaiy of the 
battle of Waterloo, was thence distinguished by the 
name of Waterloo bridge. In 1818, the city received 
still further improTement, by the erection of a bridge of 
iron from the lower end of Qaecfti-street, Cheapside^ to 
Sonthwark. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tbat part of this immense capital whicli is distinguished 
by the name of ^^ The Citj," stands on the north shore of 
the river, from the Tower to the Temple, occupying only 
that space formerly encompassed by the wall, which in 
circumference measures but three miles and 165 feet. 
In this wail there were seven gates by land, viz. Ludgate, 
Aldgate, Cripplegate, Aldersgate, Moorgate, Bishops* 
gate, which were all taken down in September 1760; 
and Newgate, the county gaol, which lyas also taken 
down in 1776, and a massive building erected a little 
south of it, which by the rioters in 1780 received 
damage to the amount of 89,0001, On the side of the 
water there were Dowgate and Billingsgate, long since 
demolished, as well as the postern-gate near the Tower. 
In the year 1670 there was a gate erected called Temple* 
bar, which terminates the bounds of the city westward. 
The liberties, or those parts of this great city which are 
, subject to its jurisdiction and lie without the walls of 
London, are bounded on the east, in White- chapel, the 
Minories, and Bishopsgate, by bars, which were for^r 
merly posts and chains, that were frequently taken away 
by arbitrary power, when it was thought proper to seize 
the franchises of the city of London : on the north they 
are bounded in the same manner in Pick-axe street, at 
the end of Fan* alley, and iu St. John's-street : on th^ 
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Vfe^^ by ban in Hdnxnti, at the east end of Middle- 
row ; and at tlie west end of Fleet-street, by the gate 
called Temple-bar^ already mentioned : on the soutfa^ 
we may include the jurisdiction which the city holds on 
the riyer Thames, and oyer the boroagh of Southwark. 

The cHy, including the borough, is at presefHt divided 
into twenty sit wards. 

Aldersgate Watrd tafi:es its name from a city-gate Which 
stood in the tfeigfiboiirhood. It is bounded on the east 
by Cripplegate ward ; on the west, by Farringdon ward 
within and widtont ; and on the south, by Farringdon 
ward within. 5: ft ii^tery large, and is divided into AI- 
dersgate-within and Aldersgate-without Each of thes^ 
divisions consists of four precincts, under ohe alderman, 
d»id eight contniott-council men, of whotn iwd are* the* 

I 

alderman's deputies. 

Aldg^e^ iakes Us name also from a gate, which was of 
great antiquity, being mentioned in king Edward's char- 
ter to the knights of the Knighton Guild, about the year 
^7 ; and was probably of a much more anpient fbunda« 
tion, fbr it vl^s tite gate through which the Roman Vici- 
nal way laid to the feny at CMd-ftn^. In the time Of the 
wars betwixt king Johil and his bartms, the latter entered 
the city through this gate, and committed great devasta- 
tions among the houses of the religious. Aldgate was 
rebuilt by the leaders of the party after the Roman 
manner. They made use of stone which they brdught 
from Caen, and a small brick called the Flander's tile 
which Mr. Pennant thinks has been often mistaken for 
Roman. Tiie new gate was very strong, and had a deep 
well within it. In 1471, th\s gate was assaulted by ^e 
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Baatard of Falconbridge, Vfko gotpoflseficdon of H for a 
few hoars ; but the portcullis being drawn up, the troops 
which had entered were all cut ofif ; and the citiaens 
headed by the alderman of the ward and recorder, haring 
made a sally, defeated the remainder with great slaughter* 
In 1606 Aldgate was taken down and rebuilt ^ and many 
• Roman coins were found in dig^ng the foundations* 
The ward of Aldgate is bounded on the eist by the city 
wall, which divides it from Portsoken-ward ; oo this 
north, by Bishopsgate ward; on the-west^ by Lime^stfoet 
and Langboum wards ^ and on the southi by Tower-street 
ward. It is goTemed by an aldermaOf and six common 
coincil men. It is diTided into seTeu predncts. 

Bassisshaw or Basinghall ward, is bouided on the 
east and south by Coleman-street wan^ on the north by 
part of Cripplegate, and on the west by part of tiie wards 
of Cheap and Cripplegate* On the south, it begins at 
Blackwell-hall, and runs northward- to London-wail, 
pulled down some time ago, to make way for new builds 
ings in Fore-street, and spreads eighty*eight feet east, 
and fifty-four feet west against the place where that wall 
^tood. This is a Tery small ward, and consists only of 
two precincts : the upper precinct contains no more than 
sixty-six, and the lower only seyenty-six houses* It Is 
goTerned by an alderman, and four common-council men, 
of whom one is the alderman's deputy. It has its name 
from Basinghall, the mansion-house of the family of 
Basiogs, which was the principal house in It, and stood 
jn the place of Blackwell-hall. 

Billingsgate ward is bounded on the east by Tower* 
^treet ward ; on the north bj Langbourn Mfard i on Uiq 
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Unrest b]r tbe ward of Bridge- within ; aod on the south by 
the riyer Thames. There bare been many conjectures 
concerning the origin of the name of BHlingsgate, none 
of which seem to be very well authenticated. It is^ for 
instance, supposed to have deriTed-its'name froiu aBHtith 
iLing named Belinus, said to have been an assistant of 
BrennuS) iiing of the Gauls, at the taking of Rome, and 
is the same with the Belt-Maur mentioned in the Welsh 
^nealogies. The name of Ludgate is said to. be derived 
from his sOn Lnd. It is divided into twelve predqcts ; 
and is governed by an alderman, and ten common-council 
men, one of whom is the alderman's deputy. The sitna* 
tion of Billingsgate, on the river, ^ives it great advantage! 
with respect to trade and merchandize ; so that it i$ well 
inhabited, and is in continual hurry of business at the 
several wharfs and quays. 

Bishop^te ward is bounded on the east by Aldgate 
ward, Porteoken ward, and part of the ToWer*liberty^ 
or Norton -folgirte; on the west by, Broad-street ward 
and Mobrfidds ; and on the south by Langboum ward. 
ft is viery Urge, and divided into Bishopsgate-wlthili and 
Bi^hopsgate-without, The first contains all thaA part 
of the ^ard within the city wall and gate, and is divided 
into five precincts ; the second lies without the wall, and 
is di tided into four precincts. ' Bishopsgate- without ex« 
teklds to Shoredttch, taking its name ffom one Sir John 
de Sordibh, an etninent lawyer much in favour with king 
Edward III. both on account of his knowledge in 
the law, artd of his personal valour. In the time of 
Henry y III. one fiarlo, a citizen andinhabitantof thifc 
t^ce, tras named the ditke of Shoreditcb, on account o£ 
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his skill in archery ; and for a number of years after tlitf 
title belonged to the captain of the London archers. This 
ward is govented by an alderman, two deputies, one 
Within and the other without* and fourteen common* 
council mep* It took its name from the gate, which has 
been pulled down to make that part of the city -more airy 
-and coipmodious. This gate was built by Erkenwaid 
bishop of London in 675 ; and it is said to have been 
repaired by William the Conqueror soon after the Nor- 
man conquest. In the time of Henry III. the Hanse 
merchants had certain privileges confirmed to them, ia 
return for which they were to support this gate ; and in 
consequence of which they rebuilt it elegantly in 1479* 
There were two statues of bishops^ in memory oT the 
founder and first repairer ; other two were also put up^ 
which are supposed to have been designed for Alfred and 
3^dred es^-L of Mercia^ to whose care the gate had beea 
4^ommitted« 

\ Bread-street ward is encompassed on the north and 
Borth-west by the ward of Farringdon-within ; on the 
east by Cordwainer's ward ^ on the south hy Queenhithe 
ward ; and on the west by Castle-Baynard ward. It is 
divided in^ thirteen precincts ; and is goyemed by an 
alderman^ and twelve common-council men, of wh(«i one 
is the alderman's deputy. It takes its name from the 
bread-market, which was kept in the place now called 
Bread-street ; the bakers being obliged to sell their bread 
only in the open market and not in shops. 

Bridge ward within is bounded on the south by the 
riTer Thames and Southwark ; on the north by Laag« 
\im^ and Bishopsgate wardj on the eivst bjf Biliingp- 



gate J aftd on Ihe west by Candlewick aad Dowgatit 
wards. It is diTided into fourteen precincts, three of 
which were on London-bridge* It is gOTerned by an 
ttldenpaD, and fifteen common-coancil men, one of whonf 
is the «iderina&'s deputy. . It takes its name from its. 
coooection with London-bridge. 

Broad-street ward is bounded on the north and east 
by Bishopsgate ward ; on the south by €ornhiU and 
Walbrook ward ;« and on the west by Coleman-street 
ward* It is divided into ten precincts ; and is goyerned' 
by an alderman, and ten common«council men, one of 
whom is the alderman's deputy. It has its name from 
that part of it now distinguished by the the name of Oid 
Bfoad-street ; which before the fire- of 1666, was ac« 
counted one of the broadest streets in Ijondon. 

Candlewick ward, 'Candlewick-street, or Candle^ 
wrigfatostreet ward, as it is called in some ancient records, 
is bounded 0n the .east by Bridge ward ; on the south 
by Dowgate and part of Bridge ward ; on the west by 
Dowgate and Walbrook ; and on the north by Lang^ 
bourn ward. It is but a small ward, consisting of about 
%6 houses ; yet is divided into seven precincts. It is 
governed by an alderman and eight common-council 
men^ of whom one is the alderman's deputy. It has its 
name from a street, formerly inhabited chiefly by candle-* 
Wrights or candle-makers, both in tallow and wax : a 
very profitable business in times of popery, when incre* 
dible quantities of wax-candles were consumed in the 
churches. That street, however^ or at least its name,. 
Cdndlewick, is lost since the great conflagration, for 
which the name Cannon-street is substituted^ the candk«% 



Wrights being at that time burnt out and dIspenM throiig^ 
tiie citf. 

Castle^Bajnard ward is boonded by Qaeeahtthe 
and Breadi^street wards on the east; on the sontfa, by 
tiie ward of Farringdon«within» It is divided into ten 
precinctS) under the goremment of an aldeman^ and ten 
oommon connciUnen, one of whom is the alderman's 
deputy. It talLOs its name from a castle built on the 
banks of a river by one Baynard, a soldier of fortune, 
who came in with William the conqueror, and was by 
that monarch raised to great honours and authority. 

Cheap* ward is bounded on the east by Broad- 
street and Walbrook wards; on the north, by Coleman* 
street, Bassisshaw, and Cripplegate; and on the south, 
by Cordwainer^s ward. It is divided into nine precincts } 
and is governed by an alderman, and twelve common coun- 
ciUmen, of whom one is the alderman's deputy. It has its 
name from the Saxon word chepe^ which signifies a 
market, kept in this division of the city,' now called 
Cbeapside ; but then known by the name of Westcheap, 
to distinguish it from the market^ then also kept in 
E^stcheap, between Cannon or Candlewick-street and. 
Tower-street, 

Coleman^street ward is bounded on the east ' by 
Bishopsgate, Broad-street^ and Cheap wards; on the 
Dosth, by Cripple-gate ward, Middle Moorlields, and 
Bishopsgate; on the south, by Cheap ward; and on the 
west, by Bassisshaw ward. Kt is divided into six precinctsf 
and is governed by an alderman, and six common council- 
sen, one of whom is the alderman's deputy. The origin 
uf ih» name is not eertainly known. 



CordwatoeTS ward H bounded on th6 emt bj 
Walbrook; oq the soath by Vintry ward, on the west 
bj Bread-street) and on the north by Cheap- ward* It 
1« divided into eight precincts; and isgoTemedby an 
^Idennan, and Mght common council men, one of whom 
18 the. aiderman's deputy. Its proper name is Cordwainers* 
'Street ward ; which it has from CordwainersHstreet,. now 
Bow-lane, formerly occupied chiefly by shoemakers and 
others that dealt or worked in leather. 

Cornhill-wsird is but of small entelit,. It iS' 
bounded on the. east by Bishopsgate^ on the north by 
Bcoad-street, on the west by Cheap ward, and on the 
•outli by Langbpurn ward* It is diyided into four pre- 
cincts, which are governed by one alderman, and six 
^ommon council men, of whom one is the alderman's 
deputy. It.takes its name from the principal street in kf 
l^BOWn from the earliest ages by the name of Comhill, 
bei^use the corn-market was kept there. 

Cripplegate ward is bounded on the east by 
Moorfields, Coleman-street ward, Bassisshaw ward, and 
Cheap ward; on the north by the parish of St. Luke's, 
Old-street; on the west by Aldersg^te ward; and on 
the south by Cheap ward. It is divided into thirteen 
precincts, nine within and four without the wall ; and is 
governed by an alderman, and twelve common council 
men, of whom two are the alderman's deputies. It 
takes its name from Cripplegate, which stood on the 
north-west part of the city-wall* It was an old plain 
structure, void of all ornament, with one postern ; but 
had mo''e the appearance of a fortification than any of 
the other gates. It was removed in order to widen th$t 
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entrance into Wood-street, whicbj by the narrowflest 
of the gateway, was too much contracted and rendered 
dangerous for passengers and great waggons. 

Dowgate ward is bounded on the east by Candle^ 
wick and Bridge wards, on the north by Walbrook ward, 
on the west by Vintry ward, and on the south by the 
Thames. It is dirided into eight precincts, under the 
goremment of an alderman, and eight common-council 
men, of whom one is the alderman's deputy. It bas its 
name from the ancient water-gate, called '* Daurgate," 
which was made in the original wall that ran along the 
north side of the Thames, for the security of the city 
against all attempts to intade it by water. 

Farrringdon ward Witiiin is bounded on the east 
by Cheap ward and Baynard-castle ward ; on the north/ 
by Aldersgate and Cripplegate wards', and the liberty 
of St. Martin's le Grand ; on the west, by Farringdon* 
without; and on the south, by Baynard-castle ward, 
and the river Thames. It is dirided into eighteen pre- 
cincts ; and gorerned by one alderman, and serenteen 
common-council men, of whom two are the alderman's 
deputies. It takes its name from William Farringdon 
citizen and goldsmith of London, who, in 1^79, pur- 
chased all the aldermanry with the appurtenances, within 
the city of London and suburbs of the same, between 
Ludgate and Newgate, and also without these gates. 

Farringdon -ward without, is bounded on the east 
by Farringdon wtthid, the precinct of the late priory of 
St. Bartholomew near Smithfield, and the ward of 
Aldersgate; on the north, by the charterhouse, the 
parish of St. John's Clerkenwell, and part of St. 
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Aiidrew*8 luurish witlioat the freedom | on the west, b^ 
Ugh Holborn and St. ()lement's parish in the Strand ; 
and on the south by the rWer Thames. It is goyerned 
by one alderman, and sixteen common-pouncU men, of 
Kfhom two are the alderman's cleputies. It takes its 
name from the same goldsmith who gaye name to Far- 
ringdon-within. 

Langboarn ward is bounded on the east bjr Aid- 
gate ward ; on the north, by part of the same, and 
Lime-street ward on the south, by Tower-street, Billings- 
gate, Bridge, and Candlewick wards ; and on the west 
by Walbrook. Itisdirided into twelve precincts. It 
is governed by an alderman and ten common-council 
ipen, including one deputy. It had its name from a riyulet 
Of loD^ bourne of fresh water, which anciently flowed 
from a spring near Magpye alley adjoining to St. Cathei* 
rioe Colen^an's church. 

Lime-street ward is bounded on the east and nortli 
by Aldgate ward, on the west by Bishopsgate; 
and on the south by Langboum ward. It is diyided 
into four precinqts; and governed by an alderman 
and four common-council men, one of whom is 'the 
alderman's deputy. It is veiy small ; and has its name 
from some lime-rkilns that were formerly built in or near 
Lime-street 

•Portsoken ward is bounded on the east by the parisi^es 
of Spitalfields, Stepney, and St< Geoige's ip the east; 
on the son^, by Tower-hill ; on the north, by Bishops- 
^te ward, and on the west by Aldgate war^. It is 
divided into five precincts ; ^nd is governed by an aUs^ 
mm and five 9omipoiircoiiiac|l mepy ope of wbovfk is the 
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dderman's deputy. Its name signifies ^^ the frandiise of 
the liberty gate.'* This Portsoken was for some dme k 
guild ; and had its beginning in king Edgar, when thir* 
teen knights, <^ well-beloved by the king and realm, for 
serTices by them done," requested to have a certain por- 
tion of land on the east part of the city, left desolate 
and forsaken of the inhabitants by reason of two much 
senritude. They besought the king to have this land, 
with the liberty of a guild for ever. The king granted 
their request on the following conditions, viz. That each 
uhoiild rictoriously accomplish three combats, one abote 
the ground, one under ground, and the third in the 
water : and after this, at a certain day, in East Smith- 
iield, they should run with spears against all comers. 
An this was gloriously performed ; upon which the king 
named it ^^ Knighten Guild," and extended it from 
Aldgate to the places where the bars are now on the east, 
and to the Tliames , on the south, as far into the water 
<as a horseman could ride at low water and throw his 
ispear. 

Queen-hithe ward is bounded on the east by Dow- 
gate, on the north by Bread-street and Cord-wainer's 
wards ; on the south by the Thames, and on the west by 
Castle-Baynard ward. It is divided into nine precincts ; 
and is governed by one alderman, and six common-coun- 
cil men, one of whom is the alderman^s deputy. It l\^ 
* its name from the hithe, or harbour for large boats, 
barges, and lighters; for which, and even for ships, it 
Tfts the anchoring place, and the key for lading and un* 
'loading vessels almost of any burden used in ancient 
times. It has the name of queen, because the queens 
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of EogUnd usually possessed the t<^ and customs 4»{ . 
Tessels that unload goods at this hithe, which were Teiy . 
considerable. . 

Tower ward or Tower«-street ward, is bounded oa 
the south by the river Thames, on the ^ast by Tower- . 
hill and Aldgate ward, on the north by Langboum ward, ' 
and on the west liy Billingsgate ward. It is gorer ned by - 
one alderman, and twelve cominon<>council men, of 
whom one is the alderman's deputy. It takes its name 
from Tower*«street, so called because it leads out of the 
city in a direct line to the principal entrance pf the ; 
Tower of London. 

Vintry ward is bounded on the east by Dowgate, .; 
on the south by the Thames, on the west by Queen-hitiie 
ward, and on the north by Cordwain^rs ward. It is a - 
small ward^ but is divided, into bine precincts, and go- 
Temed by au alderman, and nine common -council men, 
one of whom is the alderman's deputy. Itt^bes^its ' 
name from the vintners or wine-merchants of Bottrdeaui^ 
who formerly dwelt in this part of the city, were obliged 
to land their wines on this spot, and to sell them in forty 
days, till the twenty-eighth of Edward I. 

Walbrook ward is bounded on the east by Lang- 
bourn, on the south by Dowgate ward, on the west, by 
Cordwsuners ward, and pn the north by Cheap ward* 
It is small, containing only 306 houses ; but is divided 
into seven precincts, and governed by an alderman, and ; 
eight common-council men, of whom one is the alderman's 
deputy. It has its name, from the rivulet Walbrook, 
that ran down the street of this name into the river • 
Tfiwnes near Dowgate ; but ia process of tiov it vps 
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8aloii>lif'€#T«riag'it'wHh bM^ and IMdhp'ttpoq: 
Utm ^b M ttSj that its channel became- a conmon sewer. - 
'. Tlie ward of Bridge-without includes the borough of ^ 
Soutfaliiai^ and the parishes of Rotiierhithe, Newington^ 
and > Lambethk* It has its name from London4)Tidge9 
witbtheadditikteof the word without, because the bridge 
inuBt be passed in order to come^at it. 

WestBMnsterisgeneraliy^reckbned a part' of London^ 
tfaM^hunderadntinetgoremment; and has long been 
£unous for "the palaces of our kings, the seat of our4aw< 
tiibUnalB, and of the high court of parliament; 

The city and liberties of I^ndon arenn^ an ecclesl^ 
asjfckai, acitli, and a military goTeramcsit. 

AaioitB ecclesiastical govemmenty Londoni^a bishop's 
s^e^tbe diocese of whkh' comprehends not only Middle-^ 
s^;SlM>x^ and' part <tf Hertfordshire, but the British 
pilHlaticms^ii Ainerica. The bishop of London takea^ 
pvBcedency next to the archbishops of Canterbury and 
YiOffk.; but' the foUowing puishes of this city are exempt 
frtai his jurisdiotion, being peculiars under the immediate 
govenimeBtof the archbishop of Canterbtirjr ; viz. AU- 
hallows in Bread^treet, All-hailows Lombard^fttreet ; 
Sib;BtoDey<s Back-church, St. Dunstanin the east, St* 
John Baptist Sh Leonard Eastcheap, St. Mary Alder^ 
maiy, St. Mary Bothaw, St; Mal7^'le-^ow*, St.Mlcfaael ' 
Ciook^lane,St« Michael Royal, St^'Piincras'Sq>er-^iane, 
aadfit^'Yedast, Foster^lane. 

The ciTi^goTenmientof London divides' it into wards* 
and precincts, under a lord* mayor, aldermen, and com^ 
fnon^couneik 

T%^ m$g^j or lord mayo/, is the sopreme tBagistratey 



chiMcn annually by the citiMns^porsnaRt to a diatier of 
kiflg John. The present maimer jof electiiig a lord mayor 
is by the liYerymea of the seTeral companies, assemUed 
jn Guildhall annually on Michaelmas-day, according to 
an act of common*council in A. D.'1476, where, and 
when, the.lii:eiymen choose, or ratheruominate,^WDal- 
deunen who have served the oflBice of sheriff, to be re* 
turned to the vcomot^of aldermen, who may choose either 
.ofithe 'two ; vbnt geaeralfy declare the senior of the two, 
ao jetorned^ 4o Jbe .lord mayor .elect. The^leotion bdng 
over, the lord m.^^jjEor^elect, accompanied by the recorder 
imdidiifers.aldenneii, is soon after presented to the lord- 
chaoceUor .(as his majesty's representatif e in the ii^ 4d 
X4»Qdon),&rJ4s;8^pKobatiQn; and^m^the ninth of Novenip 
bor foUowiqg is awom into the offieeiif .mayor at 4}ail^ 
Jiallj and .OB the ^ After befioie the barons of the oBp- 
iJhBqnerat Westminster ; tliepi>ocessiQn on which occasion 
if oBceedioi^ ipand jand magnifioent. 

Thelord mirror sits ereiymoniiig at the mansion- 
han»f Off flaoe whew ]ie .]i;eqps his majoialty, to detei^ 
mine any -di&neBce thai may happen amoqg the citiseas^ 
andto do mother business incideat to the office of acUef 
HN^strnte. 0«ce in six weeks^ or e|glit tunes in llio 
year, he sits aschi^ judge of Oyer andTerminoi^^r 
gaol-deliYiery of Newgate for Lo&dhmand the coun^ of 
Middlesex. His jurisdiction extends all oTor the dtf 
and sidiurfas, except some places tliat are exempts It 
extends also from Colney-ditch, above Staines-biidge iu 
the west, to Yeadaie, or Yenfiete^ and the mouth of the 
mer Medway^ and up that river to Upnor^oasHe, in 
the east : by which he ex^rcisea tho power oCpomiUiV^: 
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or <k>iTe€ttng all persons that shall annoy Hhe streams, 
banks, or fish. For which parposc his lordship holds 
0e?eral courts of conservancy in the counties adjacent to 
the said rirer, for its conservatfon, and for the punish- 
ment of its offenders. 

The title of ^dignity, alderman, is of Siaxon ortginal, 
and of the greatest honour, answering to that of earl ; 
though now it is nowhere to be found but in chartered 
societies. And from hence we may account for the 
reason why the aldermen and commonalty of London 
were called barons after the conquest* These magis^ 
trates are properly the subordinate governors of theiir 
nespective wards under the lord mayor's jurisdiction : 
and they originally held their ^eiteanries either by 
jjiheiitance or purchase ; at which time the alderman- 
ries or wards changed their names as often as their 
governors or aldermen. The oppressions, to whi^b the 
citizens ' were subject from such a government, put them 
upon means to abolish the perpetuity of that office ; and 
they brought it to an annual election. But that manner 
of election being attended with- many inconveniences, 
and becoming a continual bone of contention amongst the 
citizens, the parliament, seventeenth Richard II. A. D. 
1294, enacted. That the aldermen of London should 
continue in their several offices during life or good beha- 
viour. And so it still continues : though the manner of 
electing has several times varied. At present it is regu- 
lated by an act of parliament, passed in the year 1734-5: 
and the person 30 elected is to be returned hy the lord 
mayor (or other returning officer in his stead, duly 
qualified to hold a court of wardmote) to the court of 
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lord mayor and aldermen, by whom the person so retomed 
must be admitted and sworn into the office of alderman 
before he can act. If the person chosen refuses to serre 
the office of alderman, he is finable dOOl. 

These high officers constitute a. second pari of ^ city 
legislature when assembled in a corporate capacity, and. 
exercise an esecntlYe power in their reactive wards. 
The aldermen who haTe passed the chair, or served thflf 
high office of lord mayor, are justices of thequoram ^ 
and all the other sddermen are not only jnstii^s of the 
peace, but by the statute of the forty -third of Elizabeth^ 
intituled '' An. Act for the Relief of the Poor," ^^ etery 
alderman of the city of London, within his ward^ shall 
and may do and execute, iu erery respect, so much as la 
appointed and allowed by the said act to be diNieolP^ 
executed by one or two jnstiees^of tho peace of any; 
county within the realm." They eyevy one keep their 
wardmote, . or court, for choosing ward-officers Mkd^ 
settling the affairs o£ the ward, to redness grieTtuiees^ 
and tO" prevent all defoults fou&d within their vespective 
wArd8» 

The next branch of the logi9lati?e power in ihfe city if^ 
the Goamaa-GouooiL The many iaconvenieDces tha^ 
attended popular assemblies, which were called ^^ folk* 
mote," doterpnined the contmonalty o€ Xiondon tO Choose 
representatires to act in their name aad' for th^r interest^ 
with the lord mayor and aldermen, ita aH affinrs relating, 
to 'the city. At firs^ these representatirefi were choseii' 
out ofi the different companies : but that not being founds 
satisfoctory, nor properly the representatives of the whole 
bo^/o£lteiohabitaals^ it«waaagrecd« to c ho o oc t a»ceitaia 
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number of discreet men out of each ward : which uuraber 
has from time to time increased according to the dimen<« 
sions of each ward : and at present the twenty-five 
wardS) into which London is divided, being subdivided 
into 936 precincts, each precinct sends a representative 
to the common-council, who are elected after the same 
manner as an alderman, only with this difference, that as 
the lord mayor presides iq the wardmote, and is judge of 
fhe poll at the election of an alderman, so the alderman 
6f each ward is judge of the poll at the election of a 
oommon-council man. 

Thus the lord mayor, aldermen, and common-council^ 
when assembled, may be deemed the city -parliament,* 
resembling the great coupcil of the nation. For it con- 
sists of two houses; one for the lord mayor and aldermei^, 
or the upper-bouse another for the cjmmoners or repre- 
sentatives of the people, commonly called the common* 
council men. And they have power in their tncoiporate 
(Rapacity to make and repeal bye-laws; and the citiaens 
are bound to obey or submk to those laws. When they 
meet in their incorporate capacity^ they wear deep-blue 
silk gowns : and their assemblies are called the conrt of 
common-council, and their ordinances acts of common^ 
council. No act can be performed in the name of the 
city of London without their concurrence. But they 
oannot assemble without a summons ffcmi the lord mayor : 
who, nevertheless, is obliged to call a common council^ 
whenever it shall be demanded, upon extraordinary 
occasions, by six reputable citizens and members of that 
court. ^ c a 

: This corporation is vsi^ted by two sheriffs imd^fi je*^ 
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Corder. The sheriffs are chartered officers, to perforrrl 
certain suits and senrices, ia the king's name within the 
city of London and county of Middlesex, chosen by the 
lirerymea of the seteral companies on Midsummer day. 
Their office, according to Camden, in general, is to 
colliect the public rerenues within their several juris- 
dictions ; to gather into the exchequer all fines belonging 
to the crown; to serve the king*s writs of process; to 
attend the judges, and execute their orders ; to impannel 
juries; to compel headstrong and obstinate men by the 
posse comitatus to submit to the decision of the law ; 
and to take care that all the condemned criminals be duty 
punished and executed. In particular, in London, they 
are to execute the orders of the common -council, when 
they resolve to address his majesty, or to petition par- 
liament. 

The sheriffs, by virtue of their office, hold a court at 
Guildhall : of wliich the sheriffs being judges, each has 
his assistant, or deputy, who are called the judges of 
those courts; before whom are tried the actibns of debt, 
trespass, covenant, &c. and where the testimony of any 
absent witness in writing is allowed to be good evidence. 
To each of these courts belong four attornles, who upon 
their being admitted by fhe court of aldermen, have an 
oath administered to thetn. 

' To each of these courts likewise belong a secondary, 
a clerk of the papers, a protbonotary, and four clerks- ' 
Otters. The secondary's office is to allow and return al^ 
writs brought, to remove clerks out of the said courts; 
the clerk of the papers files and copies all declarations 
^n actions; the protbonotary draws and ingrosses ail* 
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dedaratiops; the clerk-sitters enter actions and attach- 
ments, and ta^e bail and Terdicts. To each of the 
compters, or prisons belonging to these courts, appertain 
sixteen sergeants at n^ace^ with a yeoman to each, 
besides inferior officers and the prison keeper. . 

In the sheriffs court osaj be tried aptions of debt, case, 
trespass, account, coTeoant, and all personal actions, 
attachments, and sequestrations. When an erroneous 
jadgment is given in either of the sheriffs courta of the 
city, tJie writ of error to reverse this judgment must be 
brought in the court of hustings before the lord major; 
for that is the superior court. The sheriffs of London 
may make arrests and serre executions on the river 
Tliames. 

We do not read of a recorder till 1304, who, by the 
nature of his office, seems to have been intended as an. 
assistant to, or assessor with, the lord-mayor, in the 
execution of his high office, in matters of justice and 
law. He is chosen by the lord mayor and aldermen 
only ; and takes place in all courts, and in the common* 
council, before any one that has not been mayor. 0£ 
whom \re have the following description in one of the 
bopl^s of the chamber. ^^ He shall be, and is wont to 
be, one of the most skilful and virtuous apprentices of 
the law of the whole kingdom ', whose office is always 
tQ.siton the right hand of the mayor, in recording pleas^ 
and passing judgments; and by whom records and pro*. 
cesses, had before the lord mayor and aldermen at Gi^ 
St. Martin's, ought to be recorded by word of mootli 
l^efore the judges assigned to correct errors. The miyot 
i^.ajidermea hav^ tberefone used commouly to «at;fiN^ 



all other businesses, touching tlie eity^ before the king 
and his council, as also in certain of the king's courts, 
by Mr. Kecorder, as cliief man, endued with wisdom, 
and eminent for eloquence." Mr. Recorder is looked 
upon to be the mouth of the city, to delirer all addresses 
to the king, &c. from the corporation ; and he is the first 
officer in order of precedence that is paid a salary, which 
originally was no more than ten pounds sterling per ao- 
nonr, with some few perquisites. 
V The next chartered officer of this corporation is the 
chamberlain ; an office of great repute and trust, and is 
in the choice of the livery annually. This officer, though 
chosen annually on Midsummer*day, is never displaced 
during his life, except some very great . crime can be 
made out against him. He has the keeping of the 
moneys, lands, and goods, of the city orphans, or takes 
good security for the payment thereof when the parties 
come to age. And to that end he is deemed in the law 
a sole corporation, to him and his successors, for orphans ; 
and therefore a bond or recognizance made to him and 
his successors, is recoverable by his successors. This 
officer has a court peculiarly belonging to him. His 
office may be termed^a t>ublic treasury, collecting the 
customs, moneys, and yearly revenues, and all other 
payments belonging to the corporation of the city, 
was customary for government to appoint the chamber- 
lain receiver of the land tax ; but this has been discon* 
tinued for several years past. 

The other officers under the lord mayor are, 1 . Tfati ^ 
common serjeant. He is to attend the lord mayor and 
court of aldermen on court d&yB, and to be ia couttcii 
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with tbem on alloooasiont, «itiiia and witfaont^he-pte- 
cin«tg or liberties of the city. He is to take care of 
orphans' estates, either by taliiog .acconot of them,^r 
to sign their indentures, before tb&ir passing the lord 
mayor and court of aldermen. And likewise ho is :to 
let, set, and manage the orphans' estates, according io 
his judgment to the best advantage. 2. The towoi- 
olerk ; who keeps the original charter of the city, Che 
books, roils, and other records, wlierein .are regis^tefod 
the acts and proceedings of the city ; 4S0 that he may 
not be improperly teemed the eityHreglstor ^ he is i» 
attend the lord mayor and aldosmeo .at tiheir courtly 
and s^ns all public loBtrMieiijts. .3. The .oityi»rememp 
Inravcer ; who is to i^ead 4ke lord inairor .ott rpirtaii 
days, his hiisiaess being ito put his Jord^hip i« miod id 
the ^lect days he is to go abroad with the aldormao, 
ftc. He Is to attend daily at ^he pai^amevt^ojas^ 
during the sessions, and to repodrt to the Jord ma^et 
their transactions. 4. The siKocd^bearier ; who is to 
attend the lord mayor at his going abnoad, and to canry 
the sword before him, being the emblem of j«8tice« 
This is an ancient and honouroide office, representing 
the state and pr jpody offioe of the king's most exceftleat 
nuyesty, in his repmsentatiTe the lord aeyor; and, 
according to (he role of armoury, ^' He wutst carry the 
sword upright, the hilts being liolden snder his bulk, 
and the blade immediately up the roidstof his bieast^ 
and so forth between the swor4<»bearer's brows." S. 
The common-hunt ; whose business it is to take oare 
of the pack of hounds belonging to the lord mayor and 
dtiiensy and to attend them in hunting in those grovnds 



to wbkii they aw anAhvrilied - by charCer. §« The 
Gomiiioii^ctier. It'beliMi^ to Mm and the serjeant^at^ 
aFOMi^ >ta sumnNiii all ex«catort and administrators of 
fveemen to appear,* and to bring in inTontories of the 
personal estates of freemen within two months after 
their decease; 'and he is to hare notice of the ap« 
praioements. He is also to attend the lord mayor on 
set'die^s, and' at the court held wedcly by the mayor 
and altdermen. 7» The water-bailiff-; whose office^ is 
to look after the preserratioa* of the rirer Thames 
against all encroachments ; and to look after the fisher- 
men- for the preserration of the young fry, ta prevent 
the destroying them by unlawful nets. For that end) . 
tb^e^ are jutiesfor each couHtyj that has any part of 
it lying on the sides or shores of the said river ; which 
juHesy sudimoned by thd water-bailiff at certain times, 
do make enquiry of all offences relating to the river 
and the fith, and make th^ir presentments accordingly* 
Hd Is also bound to attend the lord mayor on set days 
in the week.. These seven purchase their places ; 
except the town-clerk, who is chosen by the livery. 

There are also thfcie sergeant-carters ; three Serjeants 
of the chamber ; a seijeant of the channel ; four yeo- 
men of th^ water-side ; an under water-bailiff ; two 
yeomen of the chamber; two meal- weighers ; two 
yeomen of the wood wharfs ; a foreign taker ; city- 
mSfrshals. Tkere are besides these seven gentlemen's 
men ; as, the sword-bearer's mknj the common-hunt's 
twd men, the commbn cn^s miin, and the carver's 
three- men* 

^tne Qf Uitf foregoing o&cer§ ha/m lilies of the 
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lord mayor, to. the sword-bearer and his man, the 
three carvers, and the four jeomea of the water-side. 
All the rest have liveries from the chamber of Loodon. 

The following officers are likewise belonging to the 
citf ; : farmer of the markets, auditor, clerk of the 
chamber, clerk to the commissioners of the sewers, 
clerk of the coart of conscience^ beadle of the same 
coart, clerk of the city-works, printer to the city, 
justice of the bridge-yard, clerk-comptroller of the 
bridge-house, steward .of the Borough, bailiff of .the 
Borough. 

There is also a coroner, called so from corona, i. e» 
a crown, because Jie deals principally with the cpown, 
or in matters appertaining to t^e imperial cn>wn of 
England. 

Besides these officers, ther.e are several courts in thia 
city for the executing of justice, viz. the court of 
hustings, lord mayor's court,- &c. In the cjty there are 
also tNro subordinate kinds of government* . One e3(er. 
cuted by the alderman, deputy, and compaon-council 
men, and their inferior officers, in each ward ; under 
which form are comprehended all the inhabitants, free 
or not free of the city. Every ward is thei^fore like 
a little free state, and at the same time subject to. the 
lord mayor as chief magistrate of the city. The 
housekeepers of each ward elect their Tepresentative% 
the common-council, who join in making bye-^laws for 
the government of the city. The officers and servant^ 
of each ward manage the affairs belonging to it, with* 
out the assistance of the rest ; and each has a court 
called the wardmote, as h^s been already describe^y 
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Cm* tKe managemeDt of its oWn affaii's* The oih&Cy by 
-tiie* master, warden, and court of assistants, for the 
incorporate companies ; whose power reaches no farther 
than over the menibers of their respective guilds or 
fraternities ; ercept that in thetnis inviested the power 
to choose representatives in parliament for the citj, 
and all those magistrates and officers elected by a 
common-hall ; which companies are invested with 
distinct powers, according to the tenor of their re* 
spective charters. 

The military government 'of the city is lodged in a 
lieutenancy, consisting of the* lord mayor, aldermen, 
and other principal citizens, who receive their authority 
by a commission from the king. Those had for- 
merly undertheir comitf and the city trained band, con- 
sisting of six regiments of foot. At a subsequent period, 
however, this force, though nominally supported, fell to 
decay, and at the commencement of the late war it was 
found expedient to resort to a new system. Accordingly, 
in July, I794j an act of parliament was passed, for 
raising two regiments of militia, for the defence of the 
city, under the superintendance of the commissioners of 
lieutenancy. The mode of ballot, however, beibg found 
to be attended by many inconveniences, a second act was 
passed, in May, 1796, agreeably to which two regiments, 
of six hundred men each, were ordered to be raised, and 
the expeuice to be defrayed by an equal assessment upon 
the respective parishes. 

The trading part of the city of London is divided 
into eighty-nine companies ; though some of these caa 
hardly be called so, because they have neither charters, 

T 
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liallB^ nor li? eiies. Of these eighty-nlae companies^ 
ftboat focty ha? e each a hall for transacting the business 
of the corporation^ and this consists of a master or 
prime warden, a court of assistants and livery. TwelTe 
of these companies are superior to the rest both in 
antiquity and wealth.; and of one of those twelve the 
lord mayors have generally made themselves free at 
their election. These companies are the mercers, 
grocers, drapers, fish-mongers, goldsmiths, skinners, 
merchant-taylors, haberdashers, salters, ironmongers, 
tintners, and cloth-workers. The principal incor- 
porated societies of the merchants of the city are, the 
Hamburgh Company, the Hudson's Bay Company, the 
Russia Company, the Turkey Companyi the East India 
Company, the JEloyal African Company, the South Sea 
Company, and some Insurance Companies* The most 
of these companies have stately houses for transacting 
their business, particularly the East India and South 
Sea companies. 

The streets and public buildings in London and its 
liberties being far too numerous for a particular de- 
scription in this work, we shall only select the most 
remarkable, proceeding in our survey through the 
wards into which the city is diTided.*] 

Near the north side of London bridge stands the 
monument,'^a beautiful and -magnificent fluted column of 
the Doric order, built with Portland stone, and erected 
in memory of the conflagration in 1666. It was begun 
by Sir Christopher Wren in 1671, and finished by him in 
1677. Its height from the pavement is ^02 feet ; the 
diameter of the shaft, or body of the column, is iSfteei) 
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feet ; the ground pUnfli, or lowest part of the pedestal, 
is twenty-efght feet square ; and the pedestal is forty 
feet high. Oyer the capital is an iron balcony encom* 
passing a cone thirty-two feet high, which supports & 
blazing urn of gilt brass. Within is a large staircase of 
black marble, containing 345 steps, each ten inches 
and a half broad, and dy inches thick. The west side 
ia adorned with a curious emblem in alt- relief, denoting 
the destruction and restoration of the city. The first 
female figure represents London sitting in ruins, in a 
languishing posture, with her head dejected, her hair 
dishevelled, and her hand carelessly lying on her sword. 
Behind is Time, gradually raising her up t at her side 
Is a woman touching her with one hand, whilst a winged 
sceptre in the other directs her to regard the goddessei 
in the clouds ; one with a cornucopia, denoting Plenty ; 
the other with a palm braocli, the emblem of Peace. 
At her feet is a bee-hive, showing, that by industry and 
application the greatest misfortunes are to be oyercome. 
Behind the ^gure of time are citizens exulting at his 
endeayours to restore her ; and beneath in the midst of 
the ruins. Is a dragon, who, as the supporter of the city 
arms, with his paw endeayours to preserre the same* 
Opposite to the city, on an eleyated pavement, stands 
the king, in a Remap habit, with a laurel on his head, 
and a truncheon in his hand ; and approaching her, com- 
mands three of his attendants to descend to her relief* 
The first represents the Sciences with a winged head 
and circle of naked boys dandng thereon ; and holding 
nature in her hand with her numerous breasts ready io 
give- assistance to all. The second is architecture, with 

t2 
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a plfixx ID one hand, and a aqaare and a. pair of compasses 
in the other ; and the third is Liberty, iiKaring a hat in 
the air, showing her joy at the pleasing prospect of the 
city's speedy recoyery. Behind the king stands his 
brother the dake of York, with agariand in one hand to 
crown the rising city, and a sword in the other for her 
defence. The two figures behind are Justice and Forti* 
lade ; the former with a coronet, and the latter with 
a reined lion ; and under the royal paTomeQt lies 
Enyy, knawing a heart, and incessantly fDodtting pesti- 
ferous fumes from her mouth* On the plinth the re^ 
construction of the city is represented by builders and 
labourers at work upon houses. On the north, south, 
and east sides, are inscriptions relating to the destruc- 
tion occasioned by the conflagration, the regulatioat 
about rebuilding the city, and erecting the monnmeiit; 
and round it the following one : ^^ This pUlar wia sol 
«p in perpetual remembrance of the most dreadful b^m* 
iog of this Protestant city, begun and carried on bythe 
treachery and malice of the Popish faction, in tiie be* 
ginning of September, in the year of our Lord 1666, in 
order to their carrying on their horrid plot for extirpat- 
ing the Protestant religion and old English liberty, and 
introducing Popery and alaTcry/^ Dr. Windeboin, in 
lus account of London, obsenres, that the monument, 
though not much above 100 years <^d, bears visible 
marks of decay already ; and it will not prohabiy be 
IfMig before it must be pcdied down. Some are of epi* 
nion that this is occasioned by the fault of the arehi* 
tect, others by the continual shaking of the ground by 
coaches; but the Doctor Inclines to the latter opinion^ 
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£adtward of the bridge and monnment stands the 

Tower^ wMch gives name to a ward. It is the chief 

fortress of the city, and supposed to have been ori« 

finally built by William the Conqueror. It appears^ 

liowever, to have been raised upon the remains of a more 

ttacient fortress^ erected probably by the Romans : for 

in 1720, in digging on the south side of what is called 

Csesar's chapel^ there were discovered some old founda- 

tipns of stone^ thi«e yards broad, and so strongly ce* 

mented that it was with the utmost difficulty they Were 

forced up. The first work- (accordini^ to Mr. Pennant) 

seems to have been suddenly flung up in 1066 by the 

Conqueror, on his taking possession of the capital ; and 

induded in it a part of the ancient wall. 

The great square tower, called the White Tower^ Wat 
erected in the year 1078, when it arose under the direc* 
tions of Gunduiph bishop of Rochester, who was a great 
military architect. This building originally stood by 
itself. Fitzstephen gives it the name of Arx Palatinaj 
^^ the Palatine Tower;" the commander of which had 
the title of Palatine bestowed on him. Withui this tower 
is a very ancient chapel for the use of such of our king's 
and queens as wished to pay their devotion here* In 
1002 a violent tempest did great injury to the Tower ;> 
but it was repaired by William Rufus and his successor. 
The first added another castellated building on the south 
side between it and the Thames which was afterwards 
called St. Thomas's Tower. 

The Tower was first indosed by William Longchamp, 
bishop of Ely and chancellor of England, in the reign of 
iUchard I. This haughty prehite having a quarrel vritk 

t3 
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JohD^ ttttfd kroHier l« Riefaard^ nvtfer i^^tenee ol g!»u-d- 
iBgagaiasthhdesii^^ surroaiided the whole witkvralls 
enAattkd, aad made ott^the onlatde a vast dltch^ ii40 
ivhieh, k» tfter ^tmen^ the water from the Thatnes was 
intoduoed Dtfiereatprisoea added «ther works. The 
l^resent contents witliia the wafts ate tweke acres aiMi 
fife f^9^ the drcnt on the outaUe el the ditch 1059 
Sb^U It was afl^D husteaed witii a M«d-wail by Henty 
II(. thtfi was placed at a distance iyo» tiie dHcb^ and oe^ 
caai^ed the taking dawn part of the eityi-wall, Whkk 
W«a reientadby Ae cit»eiifl; who^ pidfiagdown lhfi« 
Pfoicincl of mud, were punished hif the king with a ins 
^ a thMlsaiBd Marks. 

The Liens Tower wtts boikkp fid ward IV. it was erl^ 
ginallj edled the BalWark, but feoeiycd the isfiner name 
b^Niitsose. A meaagenehad very hmg been a pleoe 
of Nf al 8t«te r Hemy I. had his at hl& manor of Woo^ 
stocky where he kepi Isons, leopardb, lynses^ percopikie^ 
Mi aereral eftter oiioomnMm beasts. They were after- 
tiaids waoYed to the Tower. Edward II. oraMawfeed 
the shenflsoi London to pay tiie keepess ef the kftif's 
Is^fttrdft sixpence a day fsr the snstenonc* <^ the leopavde 
and thiee-haU^f^tce a day for the diet ef the keeper ooC 
of thefbe^flirmof tibe ciity. The royal niieraigerie is.i6 
ihift day esoeedmgly well supplied. 

In 1758 th^ Tonier«di)tich was railed ail round; Hem 
banacks wane some years ago erected on the Tow»ii» 
wharf, which parts it from the liiee ; and from. iki» 
whaafy about sixty pieces of artHiery ase fired upon 
slate holidays. On this side of the Tower the ditefr 
is narrow^ sod over i^ la a^ dniw-4nidge«. Iteiitel 
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to the wbn^ wkhin the waUs is a platform levenijr-yavdi 
ia lenigthy caliied the Ladies line, because miKk fre« 
qocflted by tiie ladies in the suvner*^ it being shaded 
in tiwiastde mkh a row of loft j trees, and witlyout it ia 
a deR^itliil prospect of the shtp^tng with boats passing 
and lepaastng on the mer Thames* Yen ascend thie 
Umt by stone steps, and being oace npoa it ymt may 
walk almost round the walls ol thq Towet witbaolfc in<i 
temptkHi* 

The priiu^ipal eBtnaace iaito the To^ei is l^ a gate to 
tbe wesl, lai^ enongh to. adnit coacheii and beoiy car-* 
r&ages; but these am first adrnitted thvou^ oik emtwavd 
S^y atuated without the ditch upon the biH, and mns€ 
pass at stent steae-bnd^ built crvertke dkch hefoie tiM;p 
caa appfMtfh the main entiaace. There is^ beskles^ 
aa eii4rano& near the lerj south?- west comer of the ll^mt^ 
ontward wall^ for persons on foot,, over the draw-bridge 
already iMtadeiied to the wharl« Thiene is also a waters 
gatoy mmunoiAj called Tiaitor*s ^te, through whufail 
hftfr bee* cnsttoMBy to cimi^y traitors and other state 
prisoners to or Ibom the Tower^ and which m seldoni 
opened on any other ocsasion'; but the lords oominitted 
i» the Tower in. 1746 were publicly admitted at tbo 
maia entranoe. Ores this gate is a regular building^ 
terntbated ait eash end by two round towers, on whicii 
are embrasures: for potntiag. cannon* In this buildiag 
there are the iafismary, the mill,, and the water-worka 
tha4> scqipiy the Tower with' water. 

In- tile Toweir a«e:a^ <dinrcli,.the offices of ordnance and 
ilifemint, these of tiiyB.recoBd%.afi the jewd-o£Sce,.o£tho 
Spanish: armouny,. the ftorse armouiy^ and tiie new or 
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fmali armoury; with barracks for the sdcUers of the 
garrison, and handsome houses for seTeral ofBlcers who 
reside here. The principal officers of the Tower ate, 
a consU|)>le, a lientenaat, and a depnty-lientenant. 
Belonging to this fortress are eloTen hamlets ; the militia 
of which, consisting of 400 men, are obliged, at the 
command of the constable of the Tower, to rqpair hither, 
and reinforce the garrison. 

. Fronting the Tower, and inclosed within a neat rail* 
ing, stands the Trinlty«-honse, a beautiful specimen of 
the architectural skill of Samuel Wjatt, esqt The build- 
ing belongs to a society, founded in 1515, by Sir 
Thomas Spert, captain of the Henry Grace de Dieu, and 
comptroller of the navy, under Henry VIII. by a charter 
from whom this association was first incorporated, with 
powers to regulate seamen, exapaine the masters of his 
majesty's ships, and also the mathematical students of 
Christ's hospital ; to appoint pilots for the Thames, and 
settle their rates; to erect light-houses, &c. for the seen- 
rity of navigation ; to give licences to poor sailors, who 
are not free of the city, to row upon the Thames ; 
and also to hear and determiae upon the complaints 
which may occur in the merchant service* The 
ballast office, for deepening and clearing the Thames, 
belongs also to this company, which is governed by a 
master, four wardens, eight assistants, and eighteen elder 
brethren. The number of the inferior members is unli- 
mited, and every expert seaman, of the rank of master, 
is eligible. A beautiful shrubbery occupies the piece of 
ground railed iu, in front of the Trinity-house. The dd 
hall of the corppration was situated in Water»l«ne, 
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Tevrer««tre0t) where was pMServed a flag UkenbySir 
Francb Drake fron the Spahiariitf ; this howeyer, and a 
few other ciiriosities, hare been removed to the new 
buildioi; upon Tower-hilL 

The first Custom-hoose erected in this citj was 
founded aboiit the year 1585, by John ChnrchmaDy 
sheriff of London; Jilill, howeyer, for a long period 
subsequent to this, the customs were ccrilected in sandiy 
parts of the city, and in a manner so irregular as to occa** 
sion a great loss to the revenue ; this error was disco* 
▼eredand rectified in 1559, by an act, requiring that 
931 goods should be landed at such places only as the 
commissioners of the customs appointed, and the site of 
the presentcttstom-hottse being chosen, a building adapted 
to the purpose was erected ; thb falling a sacrifice to the 
fire io 1606, was rebuilt by Charles IL and being agalo^ 
bmned down, was restored about the year 1718; but 
ibis also haying been consumed by fire in 1814, thepre-^ 
sent elegmt striicture was ereeted in ks. stead. Pre? ieuB- 
to the esliiblishment of a regular custom-house, BHlings* 
gate was the ohief pfaice for collecting the duties. 

Between Aldgate and the Tower is a street called the 
Mhumea, from some poor ladies of the order of St. Clare^ 
or niioofes^s. They had been invited to London by 
ffiaach, queen of Navarre, and wife to Edmund earl of 
Lancaster, who fDunded*a convent for .them in 1293. 
On the suppression of the monasteries it was converted 
iato a dwelltng«hottse for some of the nobility, and is 
now in the posMSsion of the Dartmour fkmiiy* 

On the west side of the cHy* walls at this place, stood 
the houfle of the Cmtched or Crossed Frhirs, an orcfer 
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instituted at Bologna in 1169, and of whi^h a bnotcb 
settled in England in l^t44y where they were accoDi-« 
modated with a house in this place by two dtizens 
named Ralph Hosier and William Sabemas, who became 
members of their order. Henry VIII. granted their 
house to Sir Thomas Wyatt the elder, who built a hand- 
some mansion on part of the ground where it stood. 
This mansion became afterwards the property of Joha 
lord Lumley, a celebrated warrior in the time of Henry 
YIII. In process of time, it was converted Uito a navy* 
office : but this office l>eing removed to Sojnerset-house, 
the India company hare erected in its place a most 
magnificent warehouse. 

Billingsgate ward is distinguished by its market. Bil- 
lingsgate was a small port for the reception of shipping, 
and for a considerable time the most important place for 
the landing of almost every article of commerce. In the' 
time of king William, Billingsgate began to be celebrated 
as a fish*market. In 1699 it was by act of parliament 
made a free port for fish to be sold there every day except 
Sunday, but Mr. Pennant informs us, ^< that the object of 
this has long been frustrated, and that fish are now no 
longer to be had there in perfection." The same author 
gives us a list of the fish which in the time of JQdward III. 
were brought to the London market ; the monarch him*- 
self having condescended to regulate the prices, that his 
subjects might not be imposed upon by those who sold 
them. Among these were the conger«eel and porpoise, 
neither of which is now admitted to any table. A pike 
at that time cost six shillings and eight-pence ; whence 
our author concludes, that it was an exotic fish, and 



brottght OTer at a vast .expenoe. Some fishes are men- 
tioned in his list with which this naturalist owns him* 
self unacquaiDted) viz* the barkey, bran,, batrile, crop* 
ling, and rump. In archbishop Nevill's great feast is 
mentioned also a fish naiped thirle-poole, unknown at 
present. Seals were formerly accounted a fish; and 
these, together with the sturgeon and porpoise, were the 
only fresh fish permitted by the thirty-third of Henry 
yill. to be bought of any stranger at sea between Eog* 
land, France, Flanders, and Zealand* 

Adjoining to Leadenhall-street is a market, thence 
cidled Leadenhall market, consisting of five considerable 
squares or courts, and reckoned one of the greatest 
markets in Europe for flesh and other provisions, as well 
as for leather, and green hides. A little to the east- 
ward is the India-house, a most spkodid structure, 
eredted upon the same site with the original building, 
which was erected in 1726, but upon a much more 
extensive and magnificent plan. Its front is composed 
of a centre which forms a superb portico, the pediment 
of which is supported by six fluted Ionic pillars. Upon 
the tympanum of the pediment are described, in alto* 
relievo, various emblems of commerce, &;c. and the pedi- 
ment is surmounted by an excellent statue of Britannia, 
with others of Europe and Asia upon the east and west 
angles. Besides this centre, the front consists of two 
wbgs, all built of Portland stone. In the grand court« 
room, which is a noble apartment and is situated to the 
right of the long passage which leads from the hall, is an 
exquisitely finished chimney-piece of the best marble.; 
the j;reatest ornament of this room, however, is a fin^ 
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'tms» rdief of Britanma, which is well deserring of a Tisit 
from the stranger^ but ifhich our limits will not permit 
us to describe* 

In Threadneedle*8treet is the Bank of England, a most 
magnificent structure, of Portland stone, the grand front 
of which towards Threadneedle-street, extends to eighty 
feet in length, and is of the Ionic order, with a rustic 
basement., In it is situated a noble gateway, opening 
into the court-yard, and leading to the great hall ; this 
gateway is of the Conntfaian order, and has a pediment 
in the centre, upon which is engrared in reliero the seal 
of the Bank company ; this building is ornamented at the 
top with a balustrade and handsome vases. 

At the extremity of Threadneedle-street is Merchant- 
taylors-hall. In this street also is the 8outh>sea-hoase, 
first establiished in 1711 for the purpose of an exclusive 
trade to the South Sea, and for supplying Spanish 
America with negroes* 

Near the junction of Throgmorton-street with Broad« 
street stood a magnificent house btxilt by Cromwell earl 
of Essex ; after whose fall, the house and gardens were 
bought- by the Drapers company. The house was 
destroyed in the great fire, but rebuilt for the use of the 
company in a magnificent manner. 

On the west side of Broad«>street stood the house of 
the Augustines, founded by Humphrey Bohun earl of 
Somerset in 1253, for friars and hermits of the Augustine 
order. On the dissolution of the monasteries, great part 
of the house was granted to William lord St. John, after- 
wards marquis of Winchester, and lord treasureri, who 
&mided a magnificent house named << Winchester-honse* 



Thfi west eod of the church. wa4 gjranted in 15dt t^r John 
a I^sco for the use of the Grermaiis wd other fuigfime 
prolestaots^ and a&ervards to the Dutch as a pliM^o Uv 
yneiachini;. A part of it was alsa converted iota a gtaMr 
-house fdr Venice gla0s, in which the maaoiifteHuie wai 
carried Qn by aitists from that citj^ and patnMiiaed by 
the duke of Bucjuogbaoi. The place waa aftomiub 
converted into PinttersrteU, belonging tot the oaiaiai^' 
of pia makers. 

Ta the eastward of Winchestsr^atreei; atnod. iiie 
house of that yery eounont mevchaot Sir Thonaa 
Gresham, afterwards known by the name of ^^ Gmttam 
college*" It has been pulled d»wn not m»ay jQacs, and 
the excise office a most magni&oent and at <he same tiaa 
simple building, rnse in its piace. 

Occupying' the s^pace which divides the northern ex* 
tremity of Threadneedle-stjseet from ConihiH, Jtanda 
that noble monument of the patriotic liberality of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the Royal Exchange* This useAii 
fabric, the want of which had been long and severely felt 
by the merchants of London, was founded by thm 
munificent and public-spirited knight, upon the seventii 
day of June 1566, and was completed in. the Novemker 
of the ensuing year. It was denomioated the Bourse, 
which appellation it retained till the yeadr 1570,. when it 
wae visited by queen Elizabeth, and by her order pro- 
claimed the Royal Exchange. Upon the decease of ^ Sip 
Thomas and his widow, who enjoyed the possession el 
the Exchange during life,, it cadnae into the possession of 
the mayor and corporation, and the mercer's company 
^f the city, of Los^on, Immediately after it» destruGtkxi 

U 
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bj the fire ia 1606, the company of mercers, proceedi ^ 
to take measares for rebuilding it, and upon the twenty- \^ 
third day of October 1667, the first stone of the pillar, 
upon the west side of the north entrance, was laid, with 
all due ceremony by Charles II. The total expence of 
this work was 58,962L The principal front of this noble 
boilding looks into Cornhill. The interior of the building 
18 occupied by a handsome quadrangle, having in its 
centre a fine marble statue of Charles II. in a Roman 
habit standing upon a marble pedestal; a piazza sur- 
rounds this area, in niches oyer which are placed full- 
length statues of the kings and queens of England : the 
only statues yet placed in the niches under the piazzas 
arc those of Sir Thomas Gresham, and Sir John Barnard, 
a worthy and respectable citizen ; these piazzas and the 
remaining area of the quadrangle, which has two 
entrances from Threadneedle-street, and Cornhill, is 
divided into walks, denominated from the countries of 
the seyeral merchants who frequent them. 

Beneath the north and south fronts of this structure 
are spacious stairs, leading to galleries which surround 
the building, and are at present occupied by Lloyd's 
coffee-house, the Exchange insurance, and .other offices, 
Lloyd's Coffee-house is the first and most important place 
for the transaction of business, being the medium of 
communication between the goyernment and the city, 
no mercantile information being credited until it has been 
officially posted up at Lloyd's. 

' South of the Royal -exchange, and near the west ex- 
tremity of luombard-street, is the General Post Office. 

InWalbrook ward is the Mansion-house, for the re* 
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sideoce of the lord-mayor. \ This edifice was begun in 
1739, and finished in 1753. It is built of Portland 
stone, with a portico of fluted columns, of the Corin* 
thian order, in the front. The basement story is very 
massy, and consists of rustic^ work ; in the centre of it 
is the door, which leads to the kitchens, cellars, and 
other offices. On each side rises a flight of steps, 
leading up to the portico, in the middle of wUch is the 
principal entiy. The stone balustrade of the stairs is 
continued along the front of the portico, and the columns 
support a large angular pediment, adorned with a 
group of figures in bas relief, representing the dignity 
and opulence of the city of London. It is an extreme 
heavy building, of an oblong form, and its depth is the 
long side ; haying several magnificent apartments, which 
are not, however, well lighted, on account of the houses 
that surround it. 

Behind the mansion-house is St. Stephen^s church, in 
Walbrook, justly reputed the master-piece of the cele- 
brated Sir Christopher Wren, and is said to exceed 
every modem structure in the world in proportion and 
elegance. 

" The mansion-house, and many adjacent buildings, 
stand on the place where the Stocks market once stood. 
This took its name from a pair of stocks erected near 
the spot in 1281 ; and was the great market of London 
for provisions during many centuries. 
. In this ward is situated one of the most remarkable 
pieces of antiquity in London. It is a great stone, now 
standing in a case on the north side of Cannon*street^ 
close under the south vvall of St. Sv?ithin's church. It 
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h caMed ^ Xi<nidon-f[tone" ; and iras formerly pitclied 
edgeways on the ofher side of the itreet, opposite ttr 
where it now stands, fixed deeply in tbe ground, and 
strongly fastened with iron Ikuts ; bnt for the conreniency' 
dt wheel^'cmtiages it was rentnoredto its presetft sitna« 
tion. I^is stone is mentioned so early as the time of 
A4Mstan, Idng of tlie West Saxons, and has been 
cuefiflly presenred from age to age. Of tiie original 
cause of erection no memorial remains ; but it is con* 
jectored, that as London was a Romtin oty, this ston^ 
miglitbethe cenrtre, and might serve as an object from' 
Mkh the distance was computed to the other considera* 
Me cities or stations in the province. 
In Dowgate ward is a noted academy, called Merchant* 
te jlotB school, from its haying been founded by tlie mei^' 
chant'^tayiors company, in the year 1561. It was 
destroyed by the fire of London in 1666, but was rebuilt, 
and h a fery large structure, with commodious apart- 
ftients for the masters and ushers, and a fine library. Sir 
l%omas White, lord mayor of this city, hairing founded 
St. John's college in Oxford in 1557, appointed this 
ichool as a seminary for it, and established ' at Ox>- 
fbfd forty*six fellowships for scholars elected from 
tills school. 

The church of St. Mary le Bow, in Cordwainers- 
street ward, is the most eminent parochial church in 
the city* It was originally biillt in the reign of William 
4he Conqueror; and being the first church the steeple 
of which was embellished with stone arches or bows^ 
took thence its denomination of le Bow. It was burnt 
dbwii in the fire of 1666, but was soon afterwards rebuilt. 
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The steeple of this church is reckoned the most beautifol 
of its kind in Europe. 

In Cheap ward is Guildhall, or the town-house of 
London. This was originally built in 1411, bat so 
damaged by the great fire already mentioned, as to be 
rebuilt in 1669. The front has a Gothic appearance; 
and this character is also due to the two gigantic effigies 
which stand within the hall. The hall is 153 feet long, 
fifty broad, and fifty-five high. In this building 
are many apartments for transacting the business of the 
city, besides one for each of the judicial courts, namely, 
that of the King's-bench, the Common Pleas, and the 
Exchequer. 

In the year 1246 Cheapside was an open field named 
Crown-field, from an inn with the sign of the crown. 
At that time, and even for 200 years afterwards, none 
of the streets of London were pared excepting Thames- 
street, and from Ludgate-hill to Charing-Cross. 

Goldsmiths HaU stands in Foster-lane, which opens 
into the west end of Cheapside. 

On the north side of Cheapside stood the Hospital of 
St. Thomas of Aeon, founded by Fitz-Theobald de 
Helles, and his wife Agnes, sister to the famous Thomas 
a Becket. This- hospital was/ built twenty years after 
the murder of Thomas, and such was his reputation for 
sanctity, that it was dedicated to him even before he was 
canonized, and that in conjunction with the Virgin Marjr 
herself. The whole was granted by king Henry VIIL 
to the company of mercers. It was destroyed by the 
great fire in 1666 ; but rebuilt by the mercer's company^ 
who have their hall theiew 
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' Immeduitelj to the east 19 a narrow street called 
the Old Jewry, which took its nanie from a great 
synagogue which stood here till the Jews were ex* 
p^led from the kingdom in 129^1. After them an 
order of friars named ^^ Fratres de saccho," or ^ de- 
penitentia/' took possession of the synagogue; and 
iB 1W6, nobert Fitzwalter, the great banner-bearer 
of the city, requested that the friars might assfgn it to 
him : the reason of which probably was, that it stooS 
near to his house, which was situated in the neighbonr* 
hood of the present Grocer's-hall. The chapel was 
bought by the grocers from Fitzwalter in 1141 for 390 
marks. 

In Basnsshaw or Basing*ha& wardy is Blackwell or 
^Bakewellhall, which adjoins to Guildhall, and is the 
gf«atest mart of woollen cloth in the world. It was^ 
purchased of lung Richard II. by liie city ; and has erer 
since been used as a weekly market for broad and narrow 
WoODen cloths, brought oat of the covntry. Formerly 
proclamations were issued to compel people \xi briug' 
their goods into the hall, to prerent deceit in the manu- 
fkctiires, which m^ht be productive of discredit in ft>- 
reign market, and likewise be the means of deframfing 
the poor children of Chrtsf s hospital of part of the 
reyenue which arose from the haUage of this great mtga* 
zine. It suffered in the general devastation in 1666 ; but 
was rebnilt in 1679. 

Cripplegate ward is remarkable for a college called 
Sion-college, founded in 1637, on the site of Elsing- 
hospitsdor priory, by Dir. Thomas WWte, vicar of St. 
Dunstan's in the West^^ for Ibo tmproTeBt^t of Ae 
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London clergy ; and with aims-hou9es under their care^ 
for twenty poor persons, ten men and ten women. In 
the year 1631 9 a charter was procured for incorporating 
the clei^y of London, by which they were constituted 
fellows of the college, and out of the Incumbents ai^ 
annually elected on Tuesday three weeks after Easter, 
a president, two deans, and four assistants, who are to 
meet quarterly to hear a Latin sermon, and afterwards 
be entertained at dinner in the college-hail at the ex« 
pence of the foundation. John Simpson, rector of St*. 
Olayes, who superintended the building, added, at his 
own expence, for the use of the studious part of the 
London clergy, a library 190 feet long, and amply filled 
with boolcs. 

Farringdon ward Within, i& distinguished by the most 
magnificent Protestant church in the world^ the cathedral 
of St. Paul. The best authority we haye for the origin 
of this church, is from its great restorer, Sir Christopher 
Wren. His opinion, that there had been a church mi 
this spot, built by the Christians in the time of the Ro* 
mms, was confirmed : when he searched for the founda- 
tion of his own design, he met with those of the original 
presfbyteriom, or semicircular chancel, of the old church. 
They consisted only of Kentish rubble stone, artfully 
worked, and consolidated with extremely hard mortar, 
in tiie Roman manner, much excelling the superstructure. 
He explodes the notion of there having been here a 
temple of Diana, and the discorery of the horns of ani* 
mals used in the sacrifices to that goddess, on which the 
optnimi had been foonded, no such haflng been dis« 
eoteted m aU his searehes. 
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^ The 6rst church is supposed to haye been destroyed la 
the Dioclesiau persecution, and to have been rebuilt in 
the reign of Constantine. This was again demolished by 
the pagan Saxons ; and restored^ in 603, by Sebert, a 
petty prince, ruling in these parts, under Ethelbert king 
of Kent, the first christian monarch of the Saxon race ; 
who, at the instance of St. Augustine, appointed Melitus 
the first bishop of London. Erkenwald, the son of king 
Offa, fourth in succession from Melttus, ornamented bis 
cathedral fery highly, and improved the revenues with 
his own patrimony. He was most deservedly canonized ; 
for the very litter, in which he was carried in his last 
illness, continued many centuries to cure fevers by the 
touch ; and the very chips, carried to the sick, restored 
them to health ! 

I When the city of London was destroyed by fire, in 
1086, this church was built ; the bishop Mauritius began 
to rebuild it, and laid the foundations, which remained 
till its second destruction, from the same cause, in the 
seventeenth century. Notwithstanding Matiritius lived 
twenty years after he had begun this pious work, and 
bishop Beauvages enjoyed the see twenty more, yet such 
was the grandeur of the design, that it remained unfi-^ 
nished. The first had the ruins of the Palatine Tower 
bestowed on him, as materials for the building; and 
Henry L bestowed on Beauvages part of the ditch be- 
longing to the Tower, which, with purchases made by 
himself enabled him to enclose the whole with a wall. 
The same monarch granted, besides, that every ship 
which brought stone for the church, should be exempted 
from toll ; be gave him also ihe great fish taken in his 
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predncts, «f]i^c^t the tongues; and lastljr, hb secured to 
him and his sue^essor l&e deUciotts tjthes of all liis' 
venison in the cdntfty of E^dex. 

The fftjle of the ancient cathedral trad a most beau-^ 
tiittl Gothic; oter the east eiid was an elegant circalar 
urindow : alteratSonfs wete made in the ends of the two 
transepts , so that -their fbrm is not de^litered down to us 
in the ancient plans ; and from the central towtst rode a 
lofty tmd most gratefid spiii^. lite dimensions^ as tak^n 
in 13Q0, were ^80 : l!he!engtiisixfamidred and ninety 
feet; the breadth a hmnlred and twenty; the height of 
the roof of the west part, from the flotor, one hundred' 
and two; oftlie eastpait a htmdrefd and eighty-eight; 
of the tower, two htmdted and sixty; of the spire,' 
idnch was made of wood coteped with tead, two hun- 
dred and set^nty-f6ar. l%e whole space the church 
occupied was ihitee attiesr and a half, one rood and a half, 
and isisc perches. 

We may be astonished at thid amaztng building and 
natuitdiy inquire what Aind could supply money to sup- 
port so Tast an expence. But monarchs resigned their 
refrenues resulting from the customs due for the materials, 
which were brought to the ac^acent wharfs ; they fur- * 
nished wood from the royal foi^sts : prelates gave up 
much of their revenues ; and, what was more than all^ 
by the pious bait of indulgences, and remissiobs of pe- 
nance, brought in from the good people of diis realm most 
amazing sums. Pope Innocent III. in 1252, gaye are- 
leas^ of sixty days penance ; the archbishop of Cologne 
gate, a few days before, a relaxation of fifty days ; and 
Bonifice, archbishop of Canterbury, forty days. 
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, The high altar dazzled with gems and gold, the giftU 
of its numerous votaries. John king of France, whea 
prisoner in England, first paying his respects to St. Er- 
kenwald's shrine, offered four basons of gold : and the 
gifts at the obsequies of princes, foreign and british, 
were of immense value. On the day of the conyersioQ 
of the tutelar saint, the charities were prodigious, first to 
the souls, when an indulgence of forty days pardon was 
given^ vere pamitentibusy contritu et confessis; and, bj 
oi^er of Henry III. fifteen hundred tapers were placed 
in the church, and fifteen thousand poor people fed In 
the church-yard. 

The holiness of this place did not preyent thietes and 
profligates of all denominations from lurking within the 
precincts, and committing, under the favour of the ni^t^ 
murders and every sort of crime. Edward I. gave the 
dean and canons permission to inclose the whole within 
a wall ; and to have gates to be shut every night, to ez« 
elude all disorderly people. Within these walls, on the 
north-west side, was the bishop's palace. Froissart tells 
. us, that after the great tournament In Smithfield, king 
Edward III. and his queen lodged here, on occasion of 
their nuptials. In 1561, the noble spire was totally 
burnt by lightning, and never restored. 
f: ,In consequence of the resolutions taken In 1620, by 
James I. to repair the cathedral, the celebrated Inigo 
Jones was appointed to the work. But it was not at- 
tempted till the year 1633, when Laud laid the first stone, 
and Inigo the fourth. That great architect begun with 
a most notorious impropriety, giving to the west end a 
portico of the Corinthian order, beautiful indeed, to this 
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ancient gotbic pile ; and to the ends of th^ two transepts 
gothic fronts in a most horrible style. The great fire 
made way for the restoring of this magnificent pile ia 
its present noble form hy Sir Christopher Wren, an ar« 
cfaitect worthy of so great a design. 

It is built of fine Portland stone, in form of a cross* 
On the outside are two ranges of pilasters, consisting of 
an hundred and twenty each ; the lower range of the Co- 
rinthian order, and the upper of the composite. The 
spaces between the arches of the windows and the ar- 
chitrave of the lower order, are filled with a great variety 
of carious enrichments, as are also those above. On the 
north side is a portico, the ascent to which is by twelve 
steps of black marble; and its dome supported by six 
columns, corresponding with those oa the north side* 
The west front is graced with a most magnificent portico, 
supported by twelve lofty corinthian columns ; over these 
are eight columns of the composite order, which support 
a noble pediment, crowned with its acroteria, and in 
this pediment is the history of St. Paul's conversion, 
boldly carved in has relief. The ascent to this portico is 
by a flight of steps of black marble, extending the whole 
length of the portico ; and over each corner of the west 
front is a beautiful turret. A vast dome, or cupola, rises 
in the centre of the building. Twenty feet above the 
roof of the church is a circular range of thirty-two columns 
with niches, placed exactly against others within. These 
are terminated by their entablature, which supports a 
handsome gallery, adorned with a stone ballustrade. 
Above the columns last mentioned is a range of pilasters, 
with windows between them : and from the entablature 
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of these, the diameter of the doqie giiadjiiftlly deevemaes^ 
Oa the summit of the dome 19 aa eleg^iai baicQSLy^ from 
the. centre of which rons a besuitiful laothorn^ adoraed 
ytith Coriotbiaa columofl* The whole is crowaed wijth 
a copper ball, supporting a crosa, both, finely ^Ut 
WlthiOf the cupola stands on cjght stupendous pilars, 
C^Eiou8ly adorned : the roof of the choir is supported bf 
six pillars, and that of the church bj two ranges consist- 
ing of twenty more. The roof of the church and chour 
js adorned with arches and spacious peripheries of ea- 
richments, admirably carred in stone, duite round the 
inside of the cupola, there is a whispering iron balcony, 
or gallery, the top of which is richly painted by Sir James 
Thomfaill. 

The first stone of this superb edifice was laid on June 
the twenty-first, 1675 ; and the building was completed 
in 1710 ; but the whde decorations were not finished 
till 1793. It was a most singular qircumstance, tha^, 
potwithstanding it was thirty^fiye years in buildings it 
^as begun and finished by one architect, and under one 
prelate, Henry Compton bishop of London. The church 
of St. Peter's was 135 years in building, in the reigos of 
nineteen popes, and went through the hands^ of twelye 
architects. It is not, as often mistaken, built after the 
' model of that famous temple : it is the entire conception 
of our great countryman, and has been preferred in some 
respects, by a judicious writer, to even the Romaa 
basilica. Its dimensioos are less. The comparatiTe yfew 
is given in the Parentalia, and copied in ^^ London and 
its euTirons." The height of St. Peter's, to the top of 
the cross^ is 437 feet and a. half ; that of St. Paul's 340 
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l<^t; so Uiat, from its sitiutioo, it is IdRj enough to !>• 
seen from the sea. The length of the first is 729 feet } 
of ^e latter^ 500. The greatest bieadth of St Peter's is 
364; of «t. Paul's, 180. 

In the reigns of James I. and Charles L thebodj^of 
tills cathedral was the common resort of the poiiticiaiia^ 
the news-mongers, and idle ia general. Itwascallhd 
Paul's walk ; and is mentioned in the old plays and 
other books of the times. « 

Notwithstanding the magniicence of this noble jnle^ 

howeTer, it is remarked to haye man j . defects. Rs 

filiation is such, that ^t cannot be yieWed at a distance. 

The division of the porticos, and the whole stractnre into 

two stories on the outside, certainly indicate a like Ati- 

ston within, which is acknowledged to be a fault. The 

dome, it has also been bbserted, bears too great a 

proportion to the rest of the pile, and enght to have 

been raised exactly in the centre of the building ; besides 

that, there ought to have been two steeples at the east 

end, to correspond with those at the west* On entering 

this church, we instantly perceive an obTlotts deficiency, 

not only of eleyation but length, to assist the perspee- 

tive ; and the columns are heavy and dumsy, rather 

incumbring the prospect than enriching it* 

'. St. Paul's occupies an area of six acres, and is railed 

all round with iron balludtrades, each about five feet and 

a half jbigh, fixed on a dwarf wifll of hewn stone. In 

the west end of this area is a marble statue of queen 

Anne, holding a sceptre in one hand, and a globe in the 

other, surrounded with four emblematical figures repre* 

wntiiig Great Britain, Fnmce, Ireland,' aad AmeiioB.. 
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at ««lBdUoji|^' f Mduoed BOOOL a^jear ; Aad Hie mhdk^ 
expence of ihe building is said iCo^lnfe aaoiuitedte 

. ^An'tlle^asl tsUe ttf >tlie AatbedMl h St Paid'-fttSfibool^ 
femided in .1509 \^y Dr. John Cdllet ^aao af ^thU^^kard^, 
«h1k> aadowadvitfor aprtoi^i^loiaaslaeryaii undeF-maAter) 
a chaplain, and 153 scholars. 

itf Waffwldk-laoc^tin theaamewardyiStands^lie.eeQege 
«lrPh)i8iohttls, ^reotedan 1682 by -Sir Chiistofdier Wfeo. 
Ji^kbottt of ibftok, and hifi a spaeiauststone froiitiipiaee* 
. .A^i^K^i^ ^ jChri6i[*cburch 4a Newgate^atnet .is 
Cbrist's-hespUal, «ihu}fc,before'tluB^sohiiian^orHiaiias- 
ieries by Henry 'VillI^T«(asa.«h<m8e >of^ey*fFuii». The 
ho9pitel was feaatfed by Jtfing 'Edward Ylf for ^op^ 
parting and iado«»ting the fiitberle«8 children of )paer 
freenoDof wlhisr^fty; i»f"ii^m lOlOP'Of <batb^6aas.aie 
generally makUiaottd in tiieihoiiBe lor. aat.at miiie^and 
are .Bke wise clpaihed i<md edaeated. In ^^7JB^^ mathe- 
inatieal'sdia^ was>f6mided>here l)y .Charles II.^Midew&d 
with 3!ML a-jiear.; and- a wfiling^Ndieelwas^ added ia 
1504>by Sir Jinhn Moei , an idderaiaa ^f the ci^y. Afte 
the boys have J^een -seven or eight yeafs ao the' founda- 
tion) . aonia.are sent to the uniTe^'iy -and-^hero b) sia ; 
whiie>the rest, ^at a* proper age, lare put appre&t|<M do 
trades. At^rstrtheipfaabit was of.a russet cnHonyliut 
waajMMxi aftopwards changed far blue, which has^eyer 
since caniiaued to be «theirr«olouE; .aad«on4hfaaceaBnit 
the fopiBdatienfis.fitt^uaatly caUad'^the Uae*coatho;pUa}* 
^ft^afbbsf^f. this ^charity, are rmaaued bf-aiprasidaDt 



•ad wSsmk 306.' gcvefnoM^.btndfin ikm \mAk mu^trnA 
Mmmna. The fiiUc, .ivfau&L ia partiby^ GdMo ^.|mi^ 
ttodivii^ wasn rauBlB d^undged bf tbd i«e o£ HMf. i^t 
was 0»OD4C)BifeedyatiAr has been sinea: iocreaaedi witfr 
flnwTBi« adiiliniau. The^ principal buiMnigs^ ivjibuh^bna 
Ite'-foar lUba aUantareay hayer» piaazainiind them mitib 
€hatiic4ir<BfcaS)jMni tiiewaUataM^sufqiQiiiadb^atMoimit^ 
Tin 'lh«twivois>]nodeafy anil l»»I)^m p i h to t mii itup^ 



•i» GaatlfftBiiTMai waadi is ai laiga flilnictimi;.filtfii 

|NiraA GiNiflti^^fli^wfaifiktin jtadgaa rf^fte.oMwijtifc niipft i 
ga%).tfiMB:«f th/d 60111*. OH d«tagat«fl^ .^(. tbAi«09li| «C 
aMhn^aAdsA&preivfirtftve Qaw^NHtdii tliist4M^«^ tiM 
yiMi «KK€Bi^.aiuiiibepaoolan of ikt ptere^ nU liii«i.kiiiK 
t<^«gk|ta.'wagp ;.anf fromitluaiNQilalinimsi^^tageaar^i^im 
•tlieraait9»sj[4h^naiBe o<£l«iAaf'aa«ttii]dDS ind^ntmA 
Heiia ^ o wi itflDi i to ktf p« for MMTvimli of air l| and aqfii waip* 
ikalf cBiiawB midaB tha;aaobbiakop> pt GaoMltiipffi^tbi 
bMiafiaiiiaiidian. .Skeeol^gahaaaOitfxfiaUeiilliiiiaiory 
«f aif Uaiap at ht»eai|MGfiitii>nr gMag tiafQiv^ fiHUHiir^v 
fli^pa«i4v>«8wifrd8^piicahaatng;bookft fo« itt 

Near DaetatftMBnaoMis «ft St ttuiieSflhllUl^ is thu 
Cailege? of'* HnaUsy hIko/ if«ae.i9COi>p0ratad: li^ Iwv 
Haha^HL. BeaUbi tbi obie< ottli^i^ ii^ «i'the^4^ 
mmttmkmi: Sa^^ndy. baia ana tiweiKkaasPial waii^ ?i«^ 
Claalat^ Clarenakiii^ and. BkMraof ^ vMk w iktpiMl) 
Amp paasnianBts^and esf^ ptocfon.. Gacter at te< ida H > a 
iostalments of knigbts of that order, carries tbe gaiAaf (# 
in«igwpriMBe% lagidMaa tii« ceaanwiilasial eofonatf^as, 
aAdrttoloaaaal^flf tltesc^BJ^ittaiij aiid)iia|p)ieQlClM9^ 
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cievx dii«ctt'tlie teienl cevemiMiies of those mder Ae* 
degree of peers south of Trent ; and Norroy peilbriiie 
the like ^office for those n<Mih of Trent This hoildiDg 
mis originally the house of the oatI of DeAy. It is » 
fpodons quadrangle, built of brick, and has eonTenieni 
apartments. Here are kept records of the coals of arfli# 
of all of the families and names in En^aad, with anr 
account when they were granted^ and on what occHsioa/ 

In Faningdon-ward without is a laqpe bniMipgiraHedr 
Bridewell, from a spring fohnerly known by tiw^ name 
of St Bridget's or St. Bride'a well. . It wae origjliaU]!: » 
royal pakce, and occu|nedd the ground fena Fket-*^tcih 
en the east, to Water-lane on the west That part whidi 
Is now called Salisbioy-coiirt wayg^en to the bidwpeof 
falisbory top their town lesidenoe ; and the east pad^ 
wfaiehwas rebnilt by king Henry VIILis the present 
Bridewell. It wfl(» granted to the city by Edward VI* 
aH an hospital ; and he endowed it for the lod^ng of 
poor trafellers, and for the correction of Tagabotods^ 
strampets, and idle persons, as well as for finding thea( 
Wt>rk. Id 0tie part of the building sereral art^cers hare 
Jwuses; and'ftboilt 160 boys, dUstlngnlshed by white 
ha^ and blue dbublets, are put apprentices to gloiiers, 
Sax •dressers, wetTers, &c« and when they hare aerred 
flieir time are' entitled to the fireedom of the diy^ with 
ten pounds ttf#aids caitying on their respective tMes. 
The otiier part of Bridewell is a receptacle for disorderiy 
fiersons, who*are ' kept at beating hemp and other hard 
labour. 

Near Bridewell is St Bride's church, a stately fabric 
111 Mi long^ fiftyi^eren bioad, and forty-one high, with 
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i»beftuttftilipifftd34feotlftailtttudeiaiid hatfacMf fi 

I« tiimii«rdiftAnamftcantfiMitagthreea«i«S'orgremidi^ 
c^led in old records Sinithfield-pond or. Horw-fHM)): H 
haying been formerly a. wateting place far b^rse^ It 
iwan ifi anci^t Ihneft the ceameD place of exeentioa ; 
9mA at the seutfa-weat eerner there wafr a gallews caHid 
tlM Blmi, froili a mtmber af ehn. ttees that gnw ia tW 
neigUdariiood. It waa lil&eivise the scene of pablia. 
jmalat aad toaraaneatfi, aaid has been a nailiat-phMM te 
cMlle aba^e 600 years* 

On, the saaAh-side of this asea^ and ooatigiMHia ta» 
CWmTs baaptel, is St. Bartholonew's haapital MtV^Aj 
meatiaaad* 

In a street in this waid, eaUed the Old Bwkffi^ a bal^ 
naoied Juattce-hail, or the SesssonVbouse,^ where fi «9Wlt 
ia held eight times a year by the klogfs comiaisi|iafi aC; 
(^><er and tcrmiiier fst the tiial af qiiaiiaub for aSaif^r 
committed withia the cilj of Laodan and ^pwtf e|) 
Middleass. The judges of this coast are the bat 4 nuty^r, 
tbans ef the aidermeiL thai haae served that officoy-aad 
tlM recDidefy, ^bo aia atteaded by the sheriAs aad bjr. 
one er maraef the national jadges. .. 

In ithis strec* ia a^o. the great cpkaUial pfifQ% latejif 
built in a much idore conreiuent sitaatSaa^ and oa a^ 
mare aotoged plan than the former prison^ called New* 
g|Kla; by which name it ia stiH distuigaisbed*^ 

lathis ward ia likewise a^Misoa called tiheFlaaa<» 
pnaaii. Cram a ansatl rirer aaaied the Fleet whidi farr. 
narif Ian bfitx this bnikfiog ia la<ge» and «ackontA 
the ilest la the city (sr gaad jaaait aad atfiea coova^ 
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^niences* It has the benefit of a lai^e jard, ' whkh ir 
eoclosed with a veiy high wall. This prison is as an*, 
cient as the reign of Richard I. and belongs to the court 
of chancery, ice* 

In Chancery-lane, in this ward is an office consisting' 
of a lionse and chapel, called the office amd chapel of the 
Rolls from being the great repository of the modems 
pnblic rolls apd records of the kingdom. This building 
was originally the house of an eminent Jew; bot being' 
forfeited to the crown, king Henry IIL in the year ms 
conTcrted it into a hospital for the receptioB and^ 
atlcommodation of Jewrah and other proselytes. In 
11^7, Edward III. granted this hospital.and its chsfpeT 
to William Burstall master of the rolls, to whose sao* 
cessof^ id that office it has eTCr since belonged. Round 
this office there, is a small district consisting of abont 200 
hotises, called • the Liberty of the Rolls, over which the 
magistrates of Ibondofl'haTe no authority, it being uod^r 
QSt government of the master of« the f oils* 

In this ward are sereral Inns of court and chancery. 

Besides the Hiree markets already mentioned at Sml^- 
field for cattle and hay, at LeadenhaU for bntcheFs 
meat, and hide^, and at Billingsgate for fish ; thei^ 
are in this dty the following, other n^ariiets, which are 
all rery considerable, viz. 

Honey-lane^' Newgati^, and Fleet^market, diieily fop* 
flesh, though with separate divisions for fish, bultor^. 
eggs, poultry, herbs^ and fruit; and the Three-Cranes 
market, for apples and other fruit. The priIK:lfHll^conl-^ 
m^MTket is held in then^t exchange situate^' in- ]iiftr4t- 
lane^ In Thames-stre^, near j^lipgsgate. 4ltei« is an^ 



•t'dUtrt^ Idr dealers in coalisaiid masters of Tassels iib 
tJuMt trade to traiosact their business. 

THE BOROUGH OF SOUtHWlRK. 

It was called by the Saxons Suih^ or the ^< Sonth^ 
work,'' in respect to some fort or fortification bearing' 
that aspect from London. It was also called the 
Borough or Burgh, probably from the same reason. It 
was long independent of the city of Loodbn : but, iif 
consideration of the incouTehiences arising from the* 
escape of malefactors from the great capital into this 
place, it was in 13^7 granted by Edward III. to the city 
on payment of ^en pounds anduatly. It was^ then called 
the Tillage of South wark) it 'wiasafib wards stylied the 
bailiwick ofS^thwarkj and the nfayor and commonalty 
of Iiondon appointed the bailiff. This power, however^' 
not being sufficient to remedy the eyil, a more intimate 
connection i^as' thfOUght necessary ; and in the reign of 
Edward V[»' 0(i ar Taluable consideration paid to the' 
crown, it was formed into a twenty*mxth ward, by the* 
dtle of Bridge* ward^witholit ; with a resev?ation of 
certain privileges enjoyed there by the archbishop of 
Canterbury and some other ecclesiastics. In consequence- 
of this, it was subjected to the- lord*mayor of Londou,. 
with the steward and bailiff. But Southwark being* 
dirided into two partSj this is undevstood of the division, 
catted the Borough liberty,, which consists of three of 
the parishes belonging to the town, with the greater part 
of » fourth parish. For the city dinsion, the lord-mayor* 
by Itts steward holds a court of record every Monday at- 
the sessions^faouse on St. Margaret's Hill in this borough* 
for all debts, damages, and trespasses, within the limits: 
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orhbjarisdrcliMr. Th^pttMdbvMcikiietfUedtliftG&ky 
or the Manor of Southwurk) unA b iiMiTided Mo ih» 
Great Liberty, the Gaiid-hall, and the King's Manor; 
for each of whfch sttbd^Thioirs ^ cotfrt-leet is held, where 
t^e €MMtabfes,,ale*conuer8, and flesh tasters, are chosen^ 
and olfaer bnsiness of this kmd transacted* 

Sonthiwark consists of the parishes of St. Olive, St. 
S«¥ionrS| St. George, and St, Thomas; tiie {Hicish o€ 
Chikt-church) though contignens to the borengh^ is in 
the county of Snrry< 

Besides several alms-houses, there are here St. Thom^a's 
aod Guy's iMpital, two of the noblest endowmeqta in 
Engkmd. The former was first erected in 1%IS by 
Peter dbRupibns bishop of Winchester, who endowed 
14 with land to the aeiotnt of 348/. a year ; from 
wkicktiflie it was held of the abbots of Bermondsey, one 
of wheni in 1498 granted a rfght ta the master of the 
hespitid to hold all the lands it was then in possession 
of belon^ag to the said abbot and convent, the wholo^ 
retenu^ ^ which did not exceed U6L 17 s* 6(/« per 
tenum* In the year 155), afte^ the eitiaens of Lendoa 
had pUrdlAsed of Edward YI.. the nanor of Senthwurk 
aad its appurteaances, of which this hospital was a part^ 
they expended 11001. in repairing and enlarging tho 
eUAoty ttai immediately received into it 360 patients ; 
upon which the king In 1663 inoorportited this hospital 
^itb those of Christochureh and Bridewell in the 
city of London* The bnilding being much decayed^, 
three beantifttl senates adorned with colonades were 
erected by vohmtary snbsortptioil in 1(193, to which in 
173S the goremom added ft magnificent buildiogy oon- 
listing of seteval wards with feeder efficelu 



A^ftii%toSt^ lli^iims's stands €kiy '8 hospital, per* 
kbpt the most eitettBire charitable foandation that eyer 
vat estabKihed by one man in priyate life. The founder 
of thifl hospital was Thomas Gay^ a bookseller in Ldm* 
bajrd-street, Loodon^ who lived to see the edifice roofed 
in; and at his death, in 1724, left 23g,2d^, 16s. 
inclndiDg the expence of the buildiog, to finish and 
endow it* This hospital consists <^ two. capacious squares, 
ooQtaiinng twelye wards and 435 beds. It was incor- 
porated by charter from parliament, and the first goyer* 
aors were appointed in 1725. 

At Lambeth, the archbishops of Canterbury haye, 
a palace; According to Mr. Pennant, it was in th» 
the earlier times a maiior,' possiUy a royal one ; for the 
great Hardiknut died h^felt lQ4ky in the midst of the. 
joUty «f a wedding dtmler, and he^e, without any 
formality, the usurper Harold is said tohaye snatched the" 
crown snd plalced it on his own head. At that period it 
was pan df the estate, of Goda, wife to Walter eari of 
Mantes, and. Eustace earl of Boidb>gne ; who presented* 
it to thechofch of Rochester, but reserved to herself the 
patronage of the chiireh. It became in 1197 the pro«> 
perty of the see of Canterbnry, by exchange transacted 
betweenGlanyillebishopof Rochester) and the archbishop 
Hubert Walter. The building was improved by Laogtoa 
the successor of Walter ; but it was afterwards neglected 
and became ruinous. '^ No pious zeal (says Mr. Pennant) 
restored the place, but the madness of priestly pride. 
Boniface, a wrathful and tntbulent primate, elected in 
1944, took into hisliead to. become a yisitor of the 
priory of ^t, .Bartholomew, to which he had no right. 
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TtomdillMr «el liim>wilbfet«MirtM reipect^ tal«MinFed 
him ih» oflkm dMnot bekMg to tto Mtliop. Ttm nMBb 
pmlAte mshed on tie sobpiioi^ Inocked Irini^ dtoii«% 
kickod) beat, attd buffeted him, tore tiie eope off hi9 
HMBky aad stamped OD- it like oue^ pomcMed^ wbihe hi» 
attfelidafeits^ paid the same compliraento to alP tlie poor 
mookSfc Tto pe^e enrafed at his wpri^slly. eondoetf 
woald have torn him- to pieces ; whew he retired to» 
LMibeth, and, by waf of et^ioti^^ rebuilt i« wMi* 
grtWt magnificence. At a sobsaqprnn t p erio d il wss^ yfmfi 
highly improved by the mnnificeitt Benry^Cfaicliety, wW 
eDj^edHheprimacy from 1414tol448< LKsmont^^fiiidUo 
worthy a man to hai^ been- tlio foimdev'of i^ boildkigvsoi 
Mlfroaehfot td'hismomorf aatho LoHaidl^lwiref^ ait'tto 
ox|»eiiee'o( near 2gOI* Noidfev ft o t w i mi i i oi9fti>* 
thoNd^ sboold offik' Tisiliiigt this towniv Iho cruel friaimMf 
Hie nohappy ftMbwewof WlcUiftv Tho vast? stepl» 
mid liogtf to which> tltey iv«re cbaittedi beHwe Hlmf 
ireM bnmghtf to^tbe stake, onghl fa mako ProlastaisCv 
Mem the boor which* fmed them* from so bloody avoi^ 
Jfgion.'* DiH'iiig the cirii wnic of the sevewleott«k coipi 
twy, this palace snibsedtgreatlf ; bnea« therestOMiliNHi^ 
Ike whole wsa repairedfby air<MMiop> Jmton* 

Fram Laimbetb^ eastward) adoBf the riivor fMt^ wao 
once « longi teet of dSreary mars^ andhitiUiin parts callod 
^< Lambeth^nkarsh ;" about the year ld«0^ ^eiiirwos 
not a house onr il from Lambeth palace aafar as-Soolh* 
wark* ' 

citT Aif» tinxETiw ar wisraiKSfisii^ 

Thecityof Westminsterdenveaits name front a mine* 
tor or abbeyy and west, on account of Us situafioD with 
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edited <^)EAg<iimaitei." in aiucieat times ihh di§trict 
tAood up«ilMdihtif.)amUeiboBi^the.citf .ef Loadoo^ atid 
cMBtMned .only ttuvio ipari^hes, •which were these ef St. 
MftigaietandSt, J«hii, -with 'two Qbapels of eaie, bntiii 
preeentlt has seren. ether parochial chnrohes, w.'SL 
CieDieiit's DaDcs, St 'PanKs CoveatrgardQii, St* Mary's 
le Strand, 6t* Martin'fi ia the Fields, St. Aoqe'B, Sit. 
Jaines'j, and St George^^^flaieaTei^sqiiaTe. 

Wjestminster wvis andeiitly qalled Thina^'Xtiaudf 
€rM(i tits kaTMig iheea;«oiered)i9i^thorAy4)wheS|.and 
imtfOBipfUied by a. bnoBdi < of the Thames, wthich is.said 
tohvre-MUtt through the ground nowrcalled ;St. ,Jfu»es!8 
pttrfc^Tfromfvtfestto east,<and'tohare rejoined; the^riirer At 
WHUehftU. 

Till thegeneraldtssoki^ii Of religious iheusM, WmU* 
imnMer mas s«h|fS0tf isorthe urbitravy rule of ill Abbot -aitd 
monks.; vbilt in]134tl^ vpmx the ' oKmder )0f ^ViUiftm 
Bmsciii jbfae rlastfibbot, -Henry VilL notoolyitumed'U 
itto tao rhooo0r9 but .created it the see<of a. bishop, 
and appointed f Cor. a. diocese the wkole Qoantyfof Mid* 
ftton^ except Fqlham, «f«hieh'beloRgied to the bishop (ff 
iMMidoii. This bishopric, ,howefer^«ooiif|fiter its instU 
tntion^ ^raSfdissbWed by JBdward VJ. 

tThe.ctt)r of Jl^^eatoiiBster is .goremed by a >hi|^ 
steward, anioffiooB of great dignity,; vhotis<usaally one.^f 
tiie>&rst'peeis.ia the realm; :aad is chosen. for Ufe. by 
the dean saqd chapter of (the oellegiate chordi ofiSiki; 
Peter, iktre isvitao a deputy steM^ard (and a high.baUiff) 
wfhoakoHtoldftk^ir offioesfer^life; heingfneminatedby 
tliesdeaaliMirictepter^ )aid)ee&fiisaAAb(f UtefhighiS(ie«HH& 
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' The <leAii anj chapter are inresttd witih an 
astlcaland ciril jorisdictkm within the liberties of West^ 
minster, St. Martin*8-le-grand, near Clieapside, in tiie 
city of London, and sone towns in Essex, which aie 
exempted from the jurisdiction of tibe bishop of Londda 
and the archbishop of Canterbury. 
^ The most remarlcable stracture in Westminster, is tlie 
abbey cfanrch of St. Peter. On its lite stood once a 
' temple of Apollo, which according to tnuHtion was 
thrown down by an eartliqnake in the time of Anto- 
ninus Pins; and from the rains of which, Sebertking 
of the West Saxons raised a christian church, which was 
riiined by the Danes. It was repured by Edward the 
Confessor, and gtyen to a few monks ; and this spot he 
chose for his burial' places Henry III. 160 years after, 
took down this fabric of Edward's, and erected a new 
church, which was 50 years in building. It suffered 
much by fire in 1274, but was repaired by Edward JI. 
and the abbots. In 1700, this church being much de- 
cayed, the parliament granted money fbr repairing it, 
and has frequently repeated the bounty since that time. 
The form of the abbey is that of a long cross ; its greatest 
length is 419 feet, and the breadth of the west front 
sixty-six feet ; the length of the cross aisle is 189 feet, 
and the height of the roof ninety- two feet. At the west . 
end are two towers : the nave and the cross aisle are sup- 
ported by 50 slender pillars of Sussex marble, exdnsiTe 
of pilasters. In .the upper and lower ranges there are 
ninety-four windows , all which, with the arches, roofs, 
and doors, are in the Gothic taste. The inside of this 
ehuvch is much better executed than the outside: and 



the pwpectife is i^ood, pttitieiilarly that of the grind 
a\sl0b The choir, . from which "there is an ' ascent by ' 
several steps to. a fine altar-piece, is pared with bhck 
a^d .white marble ; . having twenty-eight stalls on the! ' 
npjrth,. the sania number on the south, and eight atthe'^ 
W£St end. The altar is made of a beautiful piece of 
marble, the. gift of queen Aone^ inclosed by a curious 
b^ustrade, aod. upon a pavement of porphyry, jasper,' 
Lydian, and serpentine stones, laid in the Mosaic style, 
at. the expense of abbot Ware, A. D. 1272; and is 
said ta be one of the most beautiful of its ^ind in tha 
world. On each side of this altar a door opens' into St, 
Edward's chapel; round which are 10 other chapels^ 
ranging from the north to the south cross ailes, and are 
dedicated, 1. To St Andrew. 2. To St. Michael. 3. 
To 'St. John Evangelist. 4. Islip's chapel. 5. To St, 
Jphn Baptist. 6. Tp St. Paul. 7. Henry V's chapeU 
8. To St. Nicholas. 9. To St. Edmund. 10. To St 
Benedict. 

In^St Edward's chapel are still to be seen the remains 
of his shrine; which, though now in obscurity, and 
robbed of all its riches and lustre^ was on6e esteemed 
the glory of England, so far as art and riches could 
make it Here are the tombs of king Edward I. and 
several other kings and queens of England ; and here 
also is shown the famous chair in which the kings of 
Scotland used to be crowned at Scoon. Henry V's 
chapel is divided from St Edward's by an iron screen^ 
od'Oach side of which are statues as big as life. St' 
Andrew's chapel, which is next the north cross, and the 
others wfaiqh surroioid the choir, are crowded with menu* ' 

Y 



nq^ pf. fiplil^ penoiifwe0> worthjr % titenttoaof the 
ciu^iyi , At a^ coraec of Stw Benedict'^ chapd^ au iroa 
g||^ ppe^ii; intotbp somth qroas aisle; wiuch.fram tiie 
nombfir of moaufluents eiect^ tber^ia to ceMrate4 
Eng^ po^tSy lia9 obtained Ae name of the <$ EloetB 
c^mef ;" thQUgb.berQ we fiad a most magnificent mono- 
wfm^ ^r^ctpd »t tbe south end in mepoiy of Joh^ duke 
of. Afg3[le and -Grf^enwuck; another to IVittiam CSamden 
the antiqnariao; and others to the celaby^ted divife Dr.* 
I^^ ^ari^lf, to ThKHpas Parr /wha diod at tl^ age of 
l^^yj^XSy &c« ThesQuthaislaiaadomed with nineteen 
cnfio)if mfiqiiments of the pious, the brave, afid the 
k^n^^fl,; and tqming northward from the west door,, we 
Tiew a gi^at number more. 

On tb^ ea^t of the abbef, and which, though sepa* 
n^ fcopi the pth^r chaj^elaiu.the cboji;, seems to be one 
and t|i^ sanve buil($pg with the abbef, standt^tiip chapel 
of j^iqg IJ^nry Ylh which that king founded in.the year 
1509, and was at that time styled the ^^ wonder of the 
w^fld," an<| is now one of the most expensive remains of 
tl{^ ancient Ei^gli^k ta^ aud . magnificen(:er. There is 
n^ iopjdng upon it without admiration ; it .couvejs an 
ic|e^ .of the fine taste of Gothic architecture in that age : 
a;j^.^faeingi4^.is so noble, majestic,, and of suchcnrioiis 
wofkfnansbipf tbgt it would take a volume to desodbe 
e|ch,par): with justice and propriety. 

. I^s ongiu^l intention, was to be a dormitory for the 
royal f)loqd : aqd so far the wiUof the founder ^has hef&a 
ob^rve^,.thatpoue b^YQ.bfeu.iutficred therein. but such 

Hfe?IP ^^^^A thf *r de^flenjt froiu ancient .Ungs.. Tba 
i^^ of ]^pg Iie»rjr ytt is: luort. rtwifi«»iit> . incloied 

r 



lMi'» sorMi of duit brm, hfostnamifdbly ^eUgfied knd 
as ireU executed. Withlh ihe rails are the figui-ed of thart; 
king add Us royal cdasott^la their rdbes of stiite, on a 
tonb of black marble : and at the head of this totinb (le 
the rOiaott of Bdward VI. In diffbf«nt pairis of this 
diipol arethe momments df Leiris Stuiaft diike of'RIch- 
maad^'Qeoige VlHars dnkeof BudLiifgham, Ji>hn Sli«ff* 
field Mkk tif BuckingUmi, Charles MdAta^ef ^afcprts of 
S:alifi», Edvaid V.aitdhh brother Richard rtite tafit 
of ' Jlunes-i.^vnd bis qaeen Atiiie and. daughter Mdry, oik 
wbkh li Ksdtell tomb ikdorn^ %itii the figure of a, dtifd} 
a io% Uommeiit of qaeen Elizabeth, and auUhifr of 
Mrfiy -^oeen of Scots; the montnnent for MarjgitttA 
Bevghu ddnghter of Maiyqaeeb of Sfots^ Maigatft 
iMBntfess^opfiBchAdtid motbef to Hedry Yll.thbiraUt 
of king CiiMes II. aftid William HI. que^ Miry bis 
oonsovt^ '^uedn Aniie, and'pribde tJdorge. Over these 
royal personages afetheir efligies^ (eicdpt thatt df prin'cii 
Cre6ige)in#ainsbotpfesse9;^ 'miide6f wax to reseuMe 
lile^'anddfteednitheir.Goronhtion robes. And ait tke 
coAier't)f the 'great eait 'ivikiddw, in anotiier ^natBcSt 
prei^y stands ibe 'effigy of Maiy dncliess of Richmolid 
daogl&ter to James dnke of Ridmiond and Ledoz, dressed 
id tke vety robes ske wore at ffae cdronffioilt df qopen 
ibme. On Idating the alil^ yonite«klywn anodierpiess 
containhig the effigy of general Monies who^ on acdmnt 
«f kis loytflty, Ad the part be t6ok in the restbriilMk of 
lungCkaHes II. bad a yanlt appropiMed to biin aadkis 
frtoity amongst tiie rcfyal blobd. 

Near the abhfey chnich is thd king's sdiool> trtin^/ 
called Westniuster School: It waH original)^ fdnnded 
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la 1070) )wd a second time by queen EliBabetli iq 1560, 
nvheDce it is sometimes called the qoeen's Collie ; and 
k at present one of the greatest schools in the kiogdoni. 
The learned antiquary Mr. Cambden ^as once master of 
it) and Ben Jonson one of his scholars.. Dr* Bnsby, 
.who was master upwards of fifty years, greatly cootri- 
buted to keep up its reputation, i<Hrmedits museum, and 
improTed both the master's and his prebendai house. 
This school, instead of one master and one usher as at 
first, has now an upper andean under master, and fite 
ushers, who have about 400 youths under thdbr ttdtion. 
1 On the north-«ast side of the abbey is an old Gothic 
ImildiDg called Westminster-hall, first built by William 
Rufus aa an addition to a royal palaoe, and afterwards 
rebuilt by Richafd II. in the year 1397. It is reckoned 
one of the largest.rooms in Europe, being $00 feet long, 
ecTenty broad, and 90 high, supported only by buttresses. 
The roof is of timber, and was some years ago slated, 
the old covering of lead being reckoned too heafy. , It is 
pfiiired with stone* In this spacious room the king's of 
Eni^d baTe.generally hejd their coronation and other 
solemn feasts*; and it is used for the trial of peers. Since 
the reign of Henry III. the three great courts of Cfaan- 
oery. King's Bench, and ComjEQoo Pleas, haTe been held 
in sejiarate apartments of this hall ; and ^ the court of 
Excheipier aboTe stairs. 

< Ad}<Hning to the southi-east angle of Westminster-haQ 
is a building formerly called St. Stephen's chapel, from its 
haying been dedicated to that s^int. It was founded by 
king- Stephen ; and in 1 347 was rebuilt by king Edward 
III. who converted it to a eoUiegiate church ; but since 



it -ina sarrendered to Edwaid Vl.'it htti Men med for 
the assembly of the representatiyes d( the cdratandas of 
£fi^nd, i(nd is n6w generally caHed the Houte of 
Ooitamons. The benches which ascend behind oAe 
avKrfher iis In a theatre, are covered with green clbtii:; 
the flo6r is ntiatt^d ; and round the room are waitecol* 
gttHeries, supported by cantileters adorned with dnred 

On the fiouth side of the hall is the House <tf Lerds^' 
sor eaUed frdm bein^ tibe plad6 where the peers of Great 
Biltaltt assemble id parliament. It is an ^yfolong room^ 
not qoHe so large flis the boose of commons ; and is hung 
with fine old tapestry, representing the defeat of the' 
SfNfoi^h Armada^ in' 158B. The design was drawn by 
CemeKirs Vfoom, and the tapestry eiecnted by Francis 
Spiering. it was not put up till fhe yeai^ 16A0^ twi 
years after the extinction of monordhy, when the faousi$ 
of lords was used as a coinmittee-room fo# five honi^ 4it 
coilnldkis. The hdeids of tiie naral heroes ¥^ coni- 
ilMinded en' the glori6u9 day form a matchless bok^etr 
moiAl th^ Work, animating posterity to eniulate their il« 
hntrioiis example. Here is a throne for the kii^, With 
seste on the right and left for snch peers of tikd lealifll U 
aie-of the Mood royal. Befoie the throne are thre^ 
broad seats ; on tlie first of which^ dext the throne, sitd 
tite lord chancellor, or keeper of the great seal, who is 
sptaker of the house of peers ; and on the bth^r two sit 
thne judges, the msisterof tfie rdls, or the masters in chifti«* 
cerf, ffhar attend occastdnilly to give their opinions' oii 
pi^ls of law; The two archbishops sit at some distance 
(he thfOiie on the fight hand, and the other bitfliopi 

t3 
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ki a row imder them. All the benches are covered with 
led cloth stoffpd with wool. 

Adjoining to the house of lords ia the Princess Chamber 
where the king Is robed when he comes to the parlia- 
ment. On the other side is the Painted Chamber^ 
which is*9aid to have been Edward the Confessor's bed- 
«r chamber, and the room in which the pariiaments were 
anciently opened. Here conferences are often held be- 
tween the two houses, or their committees. Contigaoas 
to tfaiose is an apartment called the Court of Requests, 
where such as have business in either honse may attend. 

On the bank of the Thames, at the east colifines of 
St. Margaret's parish, was a palace called Whitehall, 
orl^naily buiU by Hubert de Burgh, earl of -Kent, be- 
Ibre the middle of the^hirteenth century. It afterwards 

I 

deroWed .to the archbishop of York, whence it receired 
tiie name of York Place, and continued to be the dty 
residence of the archbishops till it was purchased by 
Henry VIII. of cardinal Wolsey in 1530. At this 
period it became the residence of the court ; but in 1697 
was destroyed by accidental fire, all except the ban* 
queting-house, nf hich had been added to the palace of 
Whitehall by James I. according to a design of Inigo 
Jones. This is an elegant and magnificent structure of 
hcwa stone, adorned with an upper and lower range of 
pillars, of the Ionic and Composite orders ; the capitals 
are enriched with fruit and foliages, and between the 
columns of the windows. The roof is covered with 
lead, and surronqded with a balustrade. The building 
chiefly consists of one room of an^ oblong fcMili, forty 
feet high, and a proportionabje length and breadth* Tte 
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oeillrigis painted bj the celebrated. Peter Paul Rubens. 
It is now used only as a chap^l-rpyal, and the other part 
of the'houite is occupied with state •oiiices. 
' Opposite to the banquet ing-house stands the. Horse* 
guards, so called from being the station where that part 
of his majesty's troops usually do duty. It is a strong 
building of hewn- stone, consisting of a centre, and two 
wings, in the former is an arched passage- into St. 
jrames'3 Park ; and over it, in the middle, rises, a cupola. 
In a part of the building is the War-olhce. Near the 
Horse-guards is the Treasury ; a large building, .which 
fronts the Parade in St. James's Park ; and where the 
board of treasury is kept. 

Eastward of the Horse-guards is the Admiralty-Office, 
ft large pile, built with brick and stone. The ftont 
towards Whitehall has two deep wings, and a lofty 
portico, supported by four large stone pillars. A piazza, 
consisting of beautiful columns, runs almost from one 
end to the other. The wall, before the court has been 
htely built* in an elegant manner, and each side of the 
gate is ornamented -with nayal emblems. Besides a 
hall, and other public apartments here are.spadoos 
houses for. seven commissioners of the admiralty. 
• At' a little distance from the Admiralty, where three 
capital streets terminate, is a large opening called 
Charing* cross, from one of the crosses which king Ed* 
ward I. caused to be erected. in memory of his queea 
Eleanor, and Charing the name of -a village in which 
it was built. The cross remained till the civil wars ia 
the reign of' Charles I. when it was destroyed by the 
fiMMticS) as a montunent of popish superstitkm ; but 
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after tte mnrtionlioii, an eqdaitfttii statue of CliatM In 
was set «p in its stesfd. This, whicli is of bnssy end 
finely executed, cofithiuM to be s« efnAnttent to tto 
plaee. It Iras mlde in tdiS, at the ^upet^ of Ae 
Howatd- Arundel famitjr. The * pBrlkiheht seld it to 
a brasier in Holbbl^,* ^lik mtM oiders to lireak It 
to pieces ; but \m eoneeoJied H mtier grotiiM till the 
reslonMlon, wh6tt 9t #ftS set up iif 107d. 

Atthowest end of th^ MaU^ in St. Jamefl^s paA^ 
which l^ns neatr OhaH0|g-iunMs, stands the Queen's 
Palace^ It was ofinfinairf known by the name of A#> 
Imgton^hottse ; bta( being purchased' by the late dufce of 
Buckingham's father, who rebniU it from the ground hi 
1709, it #as caRed Buekingham-htAise, tiB the y6ar 
17M, whdn it was ptRfchaSed by h\S uiajeSty for a royal 
residence. It is built of brick and sttMV^, ha?in| itt tlfer 
front tw6 nmges of pihotets of tlie GoiintUaO' atfli' 
T-oscan oMers« It has a S|iaclous eoor^-yftrd^ indMctf- 
wi^ inm mils, froAtiiig St. Jttaes's park, with offiodson 
e««h side, with ttKr patWoar,' Sepwrated firom' the nisKtfi 
siott^do^ by pohMdes of the Toscab, Doric, Mnd loilic 
orders* liis nnrjesty has befe built a fine library,- in an 
octagonal I6rra, besides setend ot&er additions. 

Etetwai^'of the qseeh's paJtaee stands St Jamss's, ai^ 
did buildings which^ till the fornter was pur^imsed by tbo 
crtA^Qv hid bisen tlie town^re^eoeeof the royal family 
sinee the bdming of Whitehatt in 1M7. TMs pateoo 
Was built by HbnryTIIL and obteined il^ name froni 
aa* hospltall which f^i&rmerly stood on the spot^ It Is ttT 
irrtSgular boildrngp^ of a mean appearance niStlionty InNr 
osptaine seyetal uwgbiieenfst phita B euis , HeretfaoOMi« 
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and levees are still kei^, and most of theperemis be- 
loDgtftg to the household have their residence. The 
chapel of the hospital was converted to the use of the 
royal family, as it now remains, and is a royal peculiar 
exempted from all episcopal jurisdiction. When this 
palace was built, it abutted in the south-west upon ad 
uncultivated swampy tract of ground, which the king 
inclosed and converted into a park, called from the 
palace St. James's Park. He also laid it out into walks, 
lUid collected the water into one body. It was after- 
wards much enlaiged and improved by king Charles IL 
who planted it with lime trees, and formed a beautiful 
Tista, near half a mile in length, called the Mall, from 
its being adapted to a play of bowls distinguished by that 
Jiame. He also formed the water into a canal 100 feet 
broad, and 9800 feet long ; and furnished the park with 
a decoy, and other ponds for water-fowl ; but those have 
been destroyed, on account of the unwholesome vapours 
which they excited. 

In a line with St. James's palace, on the east side, 
is Marlborough House,' now the residence of prince 
Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, and is a large brick. edifice, 
ornamented with stone. 

. Eastward from Charing-cross, runs that fine street the 
Strand, which terminates at Temple-bar. In the year 
1353 the whole of it was an open highway, with gardens 
to the water side. In that year it was so ruinous, that 
Edward III. by an opdinance directed a tax to be.raised 
upon wool, leather, wioe, and goods carried to the staple 
at Westminster, from Temple-bar to Westminster abbeys 
for the ropair of the road; and that all owners of houses 
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«dya0Mit'to the highway iliottd impair as nmch arUijr 
befere-^lr dodn. Before the abore peiiod, it k ii i y Htf 
•tttoff W^tminMer from Ixnhdon; nothing interfeiieS 
"ifMctpt the Mattered honses, and a Tillage which afl«^ 
wAfds gare name to the whole ; and St. Milrtin's ist66d 
litemlljr in the fields. Bat abont the year 1560 a striJA 
was formed, loosely hnilt ; fbr all the hons^ on the Sotftti 
Side had great gardens to the riyer, were called by ili^ir 
owners namev, and in after^tlmes gare narme to tSk 
serelal streets that sncceeded thein, pbiiKting downio flft 
Thames ; eaeh of them had staits for the conTenletniy ^flf 
takiMg boat, of which many to this day bear the n^ASk 
Of the hoofles. As ^he court Was fbr certtaries eithlb'^ift 
the palace of Westniinster or Whitehall, a boat iv^^<ti6 
itttomary ciHiyeyance of the great to tie presettde ofHKfr 
soTifreign. The norOi side was a mfere Ihi^ of hHfSSA 
from Gharing-cross to T^mt^le-bar'; M beyodd #A 
eovntiy. The gsCrdens Which ocicn^i^d part of the iiib 
of Corent-garden were bounded by fields, and St 'Oiieii'ft 
wis li distant coonhy tillage, dor capital found fti^lf 
toSechre fn'the ^gorons gofefmmefit of qneen Eli2^lieth, 
thai, by-they^iT 16da, most oonsidcfnible iddlficihs ^th 
made to the north of the long line of stfeet jdst desdrib^id. 
St. Slartib^-lane was biiilt on botii iide^. St. i(?Hes'8 
chiirdbi yiha still insulated : blit Brodd-street and 'HM<- 
bom were cottiplefefy forjned hito streets WMi KiWBes kA 
the way to 9now-h!Il. CoTent-gsrden und Lincdlii's irfd 
fields were built, but in an irregul^ matocfr. Dirt&ry- 
lane, Clare-street, and Long-acre, arose in the salbe |ie* 
flod. 
Almost contiguoDs to ChArhq;-cross, uid upon fi» 



sQiiAb aide of tke Standi is ttat.nofak. palace called 

Niirtlii^inberland-luM^e^ wbich. staods-oo iJie-site of the 

hosfuteiof St. Mary RooDC^ra]. Jfeory VIII. granted 

it.ta Siar.Thomaa Cayerden. It was aftenianfc trancK 

fenpfsdio Henry. Hbwafd earl. of tNorthamptoa; who in 

tlie time of. James h bvik liere a house, and called it 

a^r.hia own.name* He left it to his kinsman the earl- 

oC 'Sfiflfolk, lord treasurer; and by the marriage of 

Algemoon Percy earl of Northofuberlaiid, with Elisabeth 

daughter of Theophilus earl of Suffolk, it passed into the 

Jiouse of the present noble owner*. The gmaterpartof 

thB housa was builf; by Bernard Jansen, aa architect in 

the veiga of James I^ The front next the street was • 

begun by Algemoon in 1748, and finished, by the laite 

duk^P who macried his danghfter* Two additionaLwl^igf , 

to the ficont aext th^ Thames, and a Tariety .of other im* 

proip«ments both in building and furniture, have con* 

tributod to. rendhr this house the lai^gestand most 

magttii|fient in London^ It' contains* a gallery of 106 

feat long by . twentyosta wi^e .most superbly furaiphed* 

. Aiflhort way eastwacd, on the same side, stood Dnr* 

bam-yard, which to^lts nan^e from a pUoe.buiit ori^ 

giaaUy.by the ilhutrions Thomas de. Hatfield,, elected 

biriiop.of Div^aB^.jn 134^; designed by hiqfi- fof the 

town residence..of Jiim and hlscsucoessora. At this place, 

ia .1540, was held, a most magnificent feast, giren by 

the^ qhnUengers of En^^d^ who had caused to be pro- 

cUnnu^dl in Frfmce^ Flaaders,. Scotland, and Spain, a 

great and triumphant justii|g teheholdeu at Westminster, 

f<lir all comersL that, would undaplake .them* But botii 

cbaUfin^eoi aud^^defeadants were Eng^.. jyEter th^ 
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gftlUmt sports of each dajy the challengers rode unto this 
Dai4iain«hoii8e9 where* they Iceptopea household, and 
feasted the king and queen (Anne of CleTOs) with her 
ladieS) and all the court. In the reign of Edward YI* 
the mint was established' in this house, under the manage- 
ment of Sir William Sharrington, and the tafloence of 
the aspiring Thomas Sejrmore, lord admiral. Durham- 
house was reckoned ooe of the royal palaces belonging 
to queen Elizabeth ; who gave the use of it to the great 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Durham*yard is now filled with the most magnificent 
mass of building, called the Adelphi, in honour of two 
brothers, the ingenious Adams, its architects. Besides 
its fine lodgings, it is celebrated for its enchanting pros- 
pect, the utility of its wharfs, and its subterraneous 
apartments answering a variety of purposes of general 
benefit. 

Farther on stand the ruins of the Savoy. Henry HI. 
had granted to Peter of Savoy, uncle to his queen 
Eleanor, daughter of Berrenger of Provence, all the 
houses upon the Thames where this building now stands, 
to hold to him and his heirs, yiel^ng at the Exchequer 
three barbed arrows for all services. This prince founded 
the Savoy, and bestowl^d it on the foreign hospital of 
Montjoy. Queen Eleanor purchased it, and bestowed it 
on her son Eklmund earl of Lancaster. It was rebuilt 
in a most magnificent manner by his son Henry. It was 
made the place of confinement of John king of France 
in 1356, after he was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Poictiers. In 1S81 it was entirely d^troyed by Wat 
Tyler, out of i^leen to the great owner John of Gaunt. 



Hwiy VII« began to rebuild Ify with a desiga eC ftmi^/ 
tmg it into an. hospital for a hnadred distressed peopl^ 
and Heniy YIII. completed the design. The reTenuei^ 
«tthe suppression by Edward VI* amoonted to abov« 
500 L a year. Queen Mary restored it ; and her maids 
of honour, with exemplary piety, furnished it with ali 
necessaries* It was again suppressed by queen EUzabetb; 
and at . present it is a military prison, chiefly for deser* 
ters ; tiiongh impressed men, offenders from the guards, 
and cQATict soldiers before transpof tation, ai« some^tiQjM 
lodged there. 

A little to the eastward stood Somerset^house^ a 
pahM^e built by Somerset the Protector in the time of 
Edward VI. ; and to make way for which he demolishi^ 
a great number of buildings without making any tecoflU 
pence to the owners. Part of the church of St. John 
of Jerusalem and the Tower were blown up for the sake 
of the materials ; and the cloisters on the north side of 
St. Paul's, with the charnel-house and chapel,^ under* 
went the same fate ; the tombs being destroyed, and the 
bones thrown into Finsbury-fields. This happened ia 
1549; but it is probable that he did not live to inhabit 
the palacb he built, as he was executed in the year 15&% 
After his death the palace fell to the crown ; and it 
became an occasional place, of residence, first to queen 
Elizabeth, and afterwards to Catherine queen to king 
Charles II. It was built in a style of architecture coin* 
pounded, of ihe Gredan and Gothic; and the back 
front, and water*>gate, were done from a design of Inigo 
J<me8, about the year 163S. A chapel was begun the 
«une year by that architect, and finished sometime after* 

Z 
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Tiie wbole of thk iiniciiire ins demolished 4^ 1775, 
w f^OMequence of an act of parliam^t; and » most 
swigiiificent edifice^ from a design by Sir WiUiam Cham- 
bers^ has been erected for the acco«iftiodati<>n of all 
thepiiblic.<Ace8, those of the Treasury, the S^cretary 
of State, the Adanralty, the War, and die £s:eise, ex- 
cepted* The Royal Society, and the Society of 
Astiqaartans, hold their meetings here, in apartments 
'mlAdh have been allotted to them by royid monificence ; 
and here also are anouaUy exhibited the works of the 
British painters and sculptors. The terrace on the 
south side is a walk bounded by the Thames, and un« 
parall^ed for grandenv and beanty of view. 

La Lamb's Conduit^fieLds, on the north ^de i^ the 
town, is a large and commodious structure caMed the 
Fomidiing-hbspttal, . for the reception of exposed and 
deserted children. This laudable chanty waa projected 
by several eminent merchants in the reign of queen Anne ; 
but Was not carried Into execution till many years after*^ 
wards, when a charter for its establishment was obtained, 
through the indefatigable aMiduity of Mr. Thomas 
G)ram, the commander of a merchant yessel, who spent 
the remalpc|er of his life in promoting this design. From 
the time of its Institution, the parliament has occasionally 
granted 4U)nsiderable sums for its support; and in some 
years upwards of 6000 infants hare been reoeiyed. 

• Not far from hence is an Hospital fox the small-pox ; 
and in different partis of the town <tere are others, either 
for the sick of all- kinds, or those ia 'particular ciECum* 
stances. Of the latter ate sevetal Lying^ia hospitahi^ 
and Ae JLoekMhospitals foir female •patielitsia'.tho'venef 



teal disease* Of ike former are St. George^s and the 
Middlesex hospitals^ besides sereral infirmaries. 

Gray's-Ion is one of the four principal inns of court ; 
wliicb^ though situated within the limits of the parish of 
St* Andrew, Holbom, is yet without the liberties of the 
citjr of London. It took its name from an ancient famii|r 
of the name of Gray, which formerly resided here, and 
in the reign of Edward III. demised it to some students 
in the law ; but it is said to hare been afterwards con- 
veyed to the monks of Sheen, near Richmowl in Sunrf , 
who leased it to the society of the inn. It was held hf 
this tenure till the dissolution of the monasteries, when 
Heory VUI. granted it to the society in fee-farm. Thla 
inn consists chiefly et two quadrangles, and has an old 
haU wdl buUt of timber, with a chapel in the Grothic / 
style. Here is also a good library,, and the inn is 
accommodated with a spacious garden. 
I liincoblVlnn, another of the four priocij^l kins of 
court, was originally the palace of Ralph Nerille bishop 
.of Chichester, and chancellor of England about the jreatr 
1996. It afterwards derolTed to the earl of Lincolil) 
whp conyerted it into a court for the students of knr 
about the year 1310. From hua it seceived the name of 
Lincohi's-inn, and consisted only of what is now called 
the. old square, which is entered from Chanceiy-lane. 
At present this square contains, besides buildings for tibe 
lawyers, a lar^e hall where the lord chancellor hean 
causes in the sittings after term. To tins inn belongs 
likewise a fine garden, which has lately been diminished 
by the. building of some larj^ and commodious offices, 
fiorrthe: use of the si;fL clerks in the court of chanceiy, &c. 

z 9 ^ 
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IVttUft tlie p!«cincti of Westminster are scTerd stately 
boases beloogtog to the nobility, sem^e of which hate 
been already mentioned. Of the others, the most 
remarkable at present are, Barlington'-hoase, DeTon- 
ahire-'honse) Egremontohouse^ and Bedford-house ; Carl- 
toQ-house, the magnificent abode of the prlnoe of Wales, 
and the superb residence of the duke of Yivk between 
the treasury and the horse^^gaards^ 

To these may be added} Moixtaga*bouse (now fbs 
British Museum) ; which was built on a Frendl pkn by 
the first duke of Moutagu^ who had beea ainbassad^ in 
Fiance* The ceilings and staircase Weve painty by 
Rousseau and La Fosse : the apotheosis of* Iris, aod ttie 
assembly of the gods, are by the (ast It was purchased 
of the duke's heirs by Pariiament, for uiiiting»togetfaOr 
tbe Royal, Cottoiuan, Harleian, Sloanian, and other oo>- 
lections of books, MSS* coins, antiquities, subjects tn 
natural history,. See. &c. for tbe public use, for which it 
U ezcdienily adapted. The first of these ccmtidns the 
books and MSS* of our princes from Honry VII; to 
Charles U. ; the second the MSS. coUected- by Sir )%o- 
h^rt Cotton, his son, and gsandson Sir John, which last 
gare it to the pubUc by act 12 and 13 William III. c. 7. 
The Harieian collectioQ of MSS. was formed by Edward 
.earl of Oxford, and purchased by gorernment in ITjIJ, 
at the same time with the library, MSS. and natural tu« 
riosittes of Sir Hans Sloaoe. This last cost Sir Hisn 
50,0001. ; and he left it, by will, to the use of the 
public, on condition that the parliament should pay 
SOyOOOl. to his executors. Itxoroprehends au amazii^ 
fiiinber of curiosities : among which are,* the library, 
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iaokidiag bookd of drawiDgft, MSS» and pnnfs, amountiiig 
to about BOyQQO volumes ; inedals and cotnS) anoieiit 
and modern, 20,000 ; cameo» and intaglios, about 700; 
.seals, 268 ; vessels, &c. of agate, jasper, &c. 542; an* 
tiquities^ 1 125 ; precious stodes, agates, jasper, 8u» 
.2256 ; metals, minerals, oces, &e.:2725; crystals 1 span^ 
&c» 1614.; fossils, flints^ stones, 1375; earths^ sands, 
saltS) 1035 ; bitumens, suiphnrs, ambers, &c. 399^ talcs, 
-mioe^ &c. 318; corals, sponges, &c. 1421 ; testacea^ or 
shells^ &c. 5843 ; echini, echimtae, &c. 6^9 ; asteriaei 
trochi, entrochi, &c. 241 i crustaces, crabs^ lobsters, &c. 
,363 ; stellae.marin«3, star-fishes, &c. 173 ; fish, and theb 
parts, &c. 1555 ; birds, and their parts, eggs, and iiesls^ 
of different species, 1172; quadrupeds, &;c. 1886; 
vipers, serpents, &c. 521 ; insects, kc. 5439; ve^^tables, 
12,506 ; horius siccus, or volumes of dried plants, 3$4^; 
humani, as calculi, anatomical preparations, 756 ; tohh 
cellaoeous things, natural, 2098 ; mathematical instni'- 
ments, 55* A catalogue of all the above is written in a 
number of large volumes. It is a large aad magoificeiit 
building; and has behind it a garden, consisting neaiiy 
of nine acres. 

Besides a great number of spacious streets, which are 
daily Increasing, this part of the metropolis isomjlmented 
with several m9gnificent squares, viz. Grosvenof-squ^ure^ 
Berkeley-'Square, Portman-square, C^vetidish-squarei^ 
Hanover-square,St. James's-square, Soho-square, Blooms* 
bury-square, Queen's-square, Lin(;oln's«inn-fieldS) Lei* 
cester-square, Red-Lion^square, not to mentioq. others 
that are at present building. In geqeral, the |i6w buildp 
ingsjn the liberty of Westminster have increased to a 
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piodlgioos degrte ; iosomnch thftt tliey reach as far as 
•Maij-le-boiie to the north, Piccadilly to the sooth, and 
Hjde-Park-wall to the west. 

London, then, in Its largest sense, inclading Westmin* 
ater, Soothwark, and part of Middlesex forms one great 
metropolis, of Tast extent and of prodigious wealth* 
When r^msidered with all its adyantages, it is now what 
ancient Rome once was ; the seat of liberty^ the encoif* 
rager of arts^ and the admiration of the whole world. It 
is the centre of trade; has an intimate connection with all 
-the counties in the kingdom ; and is the grand mart of 
.the nation, to which all pi^ send their commodities, 
from whence they are again sent back into erery town 
in the nation and to every part of the world. From 
hence innumerable carriages by land and water are con«^ 
stantly employed : and from hence arises that circulation 
Ikithe national body which renders every pari healthfitf, 
vigorous, and in a prosperous condition ;• a cinulation 
that is equally .beneficial to the head and the most dis* 
tant members. Merchants are here as rich aanoblemen ; 
witness their incredible loans to government ; and there 
is* no place in the worid where the shops of tradesmen 
WkiB such a noble and elegant appearance, or are better 
stocked. 

The Thames, on the banks of which London is situated 
is a river whicli, though not the largebt, is the richest and 
-most- commodious for commerce of any in the jForid; ft 
is continually filled- with fleets, sailing to or from the 
most distant climates : and Its banks, from Lond<Mi- 
faridge to Blackwall, form almost one continued* great 
aggasine of navd storer. As the 6!tj is aboat sixiy-^ 
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nnles distant from the sea, it enjojB^ by means of ihvk 
beauiifai lirer, all the benefits of nayigation, without the 
-dangerof being surprised by foreign fleets, or of being 
wnoyed by the moist vapours of the sea. It rises rega. 
larijr from the water-side, and, extending itself on both 
iftdes along its banks, reaches a prodigious length, from 
east to west in a kind of amphitheatre towards the north 
<and is continued for near twenty mites on all sides, in a 
^ticcessioH of magnificent villas, and populous tillages, 
^country seats of gentlemen and tradesmen; whither 
the latter retire for the benefit of fresh air, and to relax 
their mind» from the hurry of business. The regard paid 
by the legislature to the property of the subject, has 
-hitherto prevented any bounds being fixed for its ex- 
tension. 

The irregular form of London makes it difficult to as* 
certain its extent. However, its length from east ' to 
west is geberaily allowed to be above seven miles from 
Hyde*park comer to Poplar ; and its breadth in some 
places three, in others two, and in others again not much 
above half a mile. . Hence the circumference of the 
v^hole b almost eighteen miles ; or, according to a later 
measurement, the extent of continuedbuildings is thirty- 
five miles two furlongs and thirty-nine roods. But it h 
much easier to form an idea of the large extent of a city 
so irregularly bni)t by the number of the people, who 
are computed to be upwards of a million ; and from Cbo 
number of edifices devoted to the service of religion. 

There are also in and near this city ^00 alms-houses, 
about twenty hospitals and infirmaries, three college^ 
ten public prisons^ fifteen flesh-markets ; one marketfor 
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lire cattle ; two other markets more particularly for 
lierbs ; and twenty three other markets for com, coals^ 
bay, &c. ; fifteen inns of court, twenty^^^Beren pulriic 
squares, besides those within single buildings, as the 
Temple, &c. ; fire bridges, fifty-five halls for companies, 
eight public schools, called free«schools ; and 131- charity- 
SCbooU, which prr vide education for 7034 poor children ; 
807 inns, 447 taverns, 551 coffeehouses, 5975 alehouses, 
8000 streets, lanes, courts, and aUeyS| and 160,000 
dwelling-houses, containing, upwards of 1,000,000 in- 
babttants. 

The manufactures of London ihay be considered as 
consisting chiefly of fine goods, and articles of elegant 
Qse, such as. cutlery, jewellery, articles of gold and sil- 
Ter, japan ware, cut glass, cabinet work, and gentie« 
jnen's carriages, finished in a more than ordinary style of 
elegance ; or of particular articles which require a metro- 
polis, or a port, or a great mart, for their consumption, 
' export or sale; such as porter, English wines, vinegar, 
refined sugar, soap. &c. The value and beauty of many 
of the former articles eclipse every thing that the Con- 
tinent can produce, while the extent and importance of 
.the manufactories of the latter can no where be surpassed. 
In Clerkenwell, above one half of the inhabitants are 
occupied in difierent branches of the watch manufactory; 
and at Bethnal Green, a silk manufactory is carried on 
upon an extensive scale^ 

The common firing is pit coal, commonly called sea- 
coal, of which there are consumed upwards of 766,880 
chaldrons every yeai*« 

For the safety of the persons and property of the inha- 
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bitants, a considerable immber of beadles, watchmen and 
patroles, are nightly on duty in and round the metropolis* 
The city itself contains twenty-fiTe wards, in which there 
are.. 765 watchmen and many patroles ; and watch- 
houses are placed at convenient distances ia all parts^ 
where a parochial constable attends, in rotation, to see 
that order preyails, to receiye offenders, and to deliver 
ihem the next morning to the sitting magistrates. In 
each watch house also, in case of fire, the names of the 
turncocks, and the places where engines are kept, are to 
be found. In addition to the parochial engines, certaia 
societies and individuals are provided with them, together 
with the principal fire-oJQ&ces, who have engines stationed 
in various districts, with a large body of active men and 
horses constantly ready at a minute's notice to assist. On 
the Thames, also, there are two fire-engines above, and 
two below the bridge, to protect the floating property. 
By means of the fire plugs in the streets, any quantity 
of water may be obtained, and general security b goa* 
ranteed by every effort of actifity and care. 



THE END. 
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